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The world is fettered by the chain forged by super¬ 
stition and ignorance. I have come to snap asunder 
that chain and to set slaves at liberty. It is contrary to 
my mission to have people deprived of their freedom. 

DAYANAND SARASWATI 






Si 


Though I was born in Aryavarta (India) and 
live in it, yet just as I do not defend the falsehoods 
of the faiths and religions of this country, but expose 
them fully; in like manner, I deal with the religions 
of other countries. I treat the foreigners in 
the same way as my own countrymen, so far as 
the elevation of the human race is concerned. 


DAYANAND SARASWATI 
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FOREWORD 




The Paropkarni Sablia published a Centenary edition of 
Swami Dayanand’s works, which included all his books except the 
voluminous Commentary on the Vedas, on the occasion of the 
Centenary of his birth which was celebrated at Muttra in February, 
1925. As Swami Dayanand Saraswati died at Ajmer on 30th 
October, 1883, the Paropkarni Sabha decided at its meeting held 
on 24, December, 1925, to hold the bi-centenary celebrations of 
his demise at Ajmer. The idea came into my mind that the 
Paropkarni Sabha might appropriately bring out on that occasion 
a Commemoration Volume in honour of Dayanand Saraswati. 
The Dayanand Nirvana Ardha Shatabdi Sabha, at its meeting held 
on 21st March 1932 approved of my proposal. In February-March, 
1933, I issued invitations to a number of Indian, European and 
American scholars and savants to contribute articles to the volume. 
The short time available precluded response from scholars from » 
Europe on a very generous scale; and, though the volume falls 
short of the greatness of the occasion, the response from scholars 
in India has been very gratifying, and it has become possible to 
bring out a fairly presentable volume. I must acknowledge with 
gratitude the ready response which the learned scholars and eminent 
ladies and gentlemen who have contributed papers or appreciations 
to the volume have given to my invitation, and on behalf of the 
Dayanand Nirvana Ardha Shatabdi Sabha, I offer them sincere thanks. 

The facilities available in Ajmer for printing and binding a 
volume like the present are very limited, and the resources of the 
local Vedic Yantralaya have been strained to the utmost to allow 
of this volume to be brought out in time for the Dayanand Nirvana 
Ardha Shatabdi Celebrations. It has not been found possible 
to use diacritical marks in all articles. 
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I must apologise for not being able to print the contributions 
in any particular order, as some of them were received after a 
large part of the volume was in print. They have been placed 
as the exigencies of printing the whole volume within the short 
time available demanded. 

1 must take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to 
Prof. P. Seshadri, the well-known educationist and learned Principal 
of the Government College, Ajmer, for the help he has ungrudgingly 
given me in correcting the proofs. I am also obliged to him for 
valuable suggestions and help in seeing the book through the Press. 
My obligations are also due to Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Hirachand Ojha, the historian of Rajputana and Pandit 
Rameahvar G. Ojha, Professor of Sanskrit, Government College, 
Ajmer, for correcting the proofs of the Hindi articles in the volume. 


Ajmer 


HAR BILAS SARDA 
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INTRODUCTION 




“ /N REAT men are the fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of man- 
bind: they stand as heavenly Signs, ever-living witnesses of 
what has been, prophetic tokens of what still may be, the 
revealed, embodied possibilities of human nature”—Thomas Carlyle. 

Great men are pillars of light to light up the path of man 
in this life: their lives and their work serve as guides to men to 
enable them to traverse the passage of life in this world in 
safety and peace. They are the divine and never-failing embodi¬ 
ments of knowledge of the good that there was in the East, and 
they reveal in an unmistakeable manner what mankind in future 
may be, and to what height of greatness every man may rise. 
Great men are the living illustrations of the noble elevation 
to which humanity will eventually rise in the future. 

A Great Man, is an unfailing guide of mankind and embodies 
in himself the nobility and perfection of human nature. Dayanand 
Saraswati was, in this sense of the term, a perfect example of 
a great man. 

“ Great men seem to be part of the Infinite, brothers of 
the Seas and the Mountains,” says Colonel Ingersoll, the 
greatest of the American orators. Humanity is infinite. Great 
men, possessing in a greater measure the qualities that distinguish 
man from animals, help us to realise infinity in their 
greatness. As the skies, the seas and the mountains transcend 
our physical vision and appear to us to have no end, so do 
great men transcend our mental vision and their proportions 
fade into infinity. The seas and the mountains determine on the 
physical plane, the settlement of people, the growth of cities and 
towns, and the flow of trade; so do great men not only elevate 
the moral and spiritual life of man, but bring into being, ideas 
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torces, that control and regulate in a great measure, the 
ordinary day to day life of peoples, and permanently affect their 
out-look and their ideals. The influence of great men is lasting, 
as the influence of the seas and the mountains. 

Great men are not all fashioned after one pattern. Every 
one has an individuality of his own. There is no single standard 
by which to measure them all. No one in this world can 
remain uninfluenced by the environment in which he grows up: 
and the environment never being the same, different people 
develop different qualities and in different measures. 

One generally accepted standard used in judging great men, 
however, is the good they have done to the world, the extent 
to which they have helped the masses, the level of happiness 
and prosperity to which they have raised mankind, the 
ntellectual and spiritual advancement of the peoples of the world 
they have brought about. It is this standard that reminds one 
of the dictum that great men are part of the infinite. 

Sri Rama Chandra, Bhishma, Sagara, Asoka, Samudragupta, 
Vikramaditya, Harsha, Alexander, Caesar, Akbar, Charlemagne, 
Napolean were all great men each in his own way. Great poets 
like Yalmiki, Kalidas, Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Goethe; philo- 
ophers and thinkers like Yyas, Gautama, Kanada, Saiikaracharya, 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Herbert Spencer have brought much light 
and joy to the world and have helped in raising the intellectual 
and spiritual level of mankind, and added to their happiness 
and contentment. Patriots like Pratap, Sivaji, William Tell, 
Washington, Garibaldi, Robert Bruce, Kamal Pasha have served 
humanity through their own countries, raised the moral level 
of mankind and have established landmarks which are a never- 
failing source of strength and inspiration to men in every 
country and ('lime. Greater than all these, however, are men, 
who, having known Truth and received the light not vouch¬ 
safed to ordinary men, love mankind; who, burning with the 
desire to promote human welfare, themselves lead lives of 
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purity and self-denial, and devote themselves to revealing 
undam-ental truths of life, forgotten or long hidden ; who hold aloft 
high ideals of conduct for people to follow', and ceaselessly work 
to lighten their burdens and to remove the injustices, the sufferings, 
the sorr ows of the world by banishing ignorance, and guiding 
them towards truth, light and happiness. While heroes extort 
admiration and furnish inspiration ; poets, thinkers, and philosophers 
win gratitude and affection, mankind offer their reverence, love, 
homage and adoration to the Regenerators of people like Krishna, 
Buddha and Jesus. Dayanand Saraswati belonged to this small 
number of the Elect. 

These men represent the highest and the noblest in humanity; 
they have reached the summit of human glory and greatness. 

The Vedas 


According to Hindu belief, when God created man, he 
revealed the Vedas for his guidance. The Vedas radiated the 
light that illumined the world by teaching those eternal truths 
and principles that help us to realise the nature and the co-relation 
of God and man—of Parmdtma, Atma and Prakrxti —of humanity 
and Divinity. 

Professor Max Muller says;— “ In the history of the world, 
the Vedas fill a gap which no literary work in any other language 
could fill.” Guigault says:—“ The Rig Veda is the most 
sublime conception of the great highways of humanity. ” Mons 
Leon Delbos* says:— “ There is no monument of Greece or Rome 
more precious than the Rig Veda. ” When the Yajur Veda 
was presented to Voltaire, he expressed his belief that “the Veda 
was the most precious gift for which the West had ever been 
indebted to the East.” 

Sriyut Aurovindo Ghosh, one of the greatest living Indians 
says:—“The ancient civilization did possess secrets of science, 
some of which modern knowledge has recovered, extended and 
made rich and precise, but others are even now not recovered, 
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then nothing fantastic in Dayanand’s idea that the 
contains truth of science as well as truth of religion. I will 

even add my own conviction that the Veda contains other truths 
of science, the modern world does not at all possess, and in that 
case Dayanand has rather understated than overstated the depth 
and range of the Vedic wisdom. 

“In the matter of Vedic interpretation, I am convinced 
that whatever may be the final complete interpretation,. Dayanand 
will be honoured as the first discoverer of the right clues. 
Amidst the chaos and obscurity of old ignorance and age-long 
misunderstanding, his was the eye of direct vision that pierced 
to the truth and fastened on that which was essential. He has 
found the key of doors that time had closed, and rent asunder 
the seals of the imprisoned fountain. The essential is that he 
seized justly on the Vedas as the Indian rock of ages and had 
the daring conception to build on what his penetrating glance 
perceived in it a whole nationhood. Ram Mohan Roy, that 
great soul and puissant worker, who laid his hand on Bengal and 
shook her out of her long indolent sleep by her rivers and her 
rice fields, stopped short at the Upanishads. Dayanand looked 
beyond and perceived that our true or original seed was the 
Vedas. He had the national instinct and he was able to make 
it luminous — an intuition in place of an instinct. Therefore 
the Works that derive from him, however they depart from 

received traditions, must needs be profoundly national. If 

the ch iracter given by the Vedic Rishis to their goal is admitted, we 
are bound whenever the hymns speak of Agni or sfme other god, 
to see behind that name what was present always to the thought 
of the Rishi, L. One Supreme Deity, or else one of His powers 
with its attendant qualities and attribute^. Immediately the 
whole character of the Vedas i.-s fixed in the sense Dayanand gave 
to it the merely ritual, mythological and polytheistic interpreta¬ 
tion of •ayunacharya collapses, the naturalistic and historical 
interpreted >n of Europeans also vanishes. We have instead a 
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scripture, one o£ the world’s sacred books and the divine 
word of n lofty and noble religion.” 


The Hindu Race 

The Indians were thus the original teachers and leaders of 
* mankind. They gave civilization and religion to the world, and 
their country, Aryavarta (now called India) became the sacred 
land of ci. ilized humanity. The Aryas carried dharma , truth and 
enlightenment to the remotest corners of the world, all over 
Asia, Europe, Africa and America. With the lapse of time, after 
reaching the highest meridian of earthly prosperity, decline set in 
amongst them, and gradually, they lost the knowledge of the 
Vedas and the sciences based on their teachings. They forgot the 
Dharma their forefathers had taught the world. Their spiritual 
light, their moral grandeur, their physical prowess and their 
purity of life deteriorated, till those eternal truths of Being that 
underlie true Dharma, fell in danger of disappearing. The know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit (^ graft) declined ; true Dharma became rare. 
And the term Arya, once a term which connoted nobility, culture 
and greatness, gave place to “ Hindu ” which, with the progress of 
time became synonymous with “ the weak and the feeble 

The people who taught philosophy and science to the 
Greeks and the Egyptians, and religion to the whole world, fell 
a victim to foreign invaders inferior to them in civilization, 
culture and refinement. So great was the fall that even 
a correct copy of the Vedas—the most precious heritage 
bequeathed by their ancestors to mankind was not easily available 
m India. The Hindu nation became a byword for an inefficient, 
helpless and subject people. 

The people th :t first preached to the world the brotherhood 
of man, and the unity of mankind became hopelessly divided into 
innumerable castes — watertight compartments. They even began 
to regard it a sin for a member of one caste to marry into 
another caste, to take food cooked by a member of another caste 
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to dine with him. Nay, in some parts of this sa 
they even now regard it a pollution to be within a 
certain distance of a member of certain castes. Owing to this 

ignorant, narrow, exclusive and iron bound caste-system resulting 
in disunity, the country fell a prey to the greed, oppression 
and domination of backward tribes, who, from time to time 
invaded the hospitable, fertile and rich land of India from the 
West or the North-West. The people who had reached the 
summit of spiritual glory, and the pinnacle of worldly prosperity, 
who carried their messages of peace, good-will, enlightenment and 
happiness to every part of the world, who taught arts and sciences 
to the ignorant and un-enlightened nations of both the hemi- 
spheres, who were justly celebrated as the greatest, the richest and 
the wisest people on earth, were found in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century a. d. hopelessly divided, weak and ignorant, strangers 
to their sublime language and their superb literature, unable to 
defend themselves against foreign invasion; unable to protect 
their arts and sciences, their noble culture, their magnificent 
civilization and their divine religion. Such was the state of 
affairs in this land when Swami Bayanand Saraswati was born in 
Vikrama Samvat 1881 (a. d. 1824-25). 

The Hindu Sastras inculcate that truth reasserts itself, that 
when the salvation of mankind is in jeopardy, a great soul appears 
and leads men again towards those eternal springs which give 
life and vigour. 

w ft 1 

n <* li 

qfcararm Aurora * 1 

swrarfa git gh u s; ii (dfcir « ) 

This sloka of the Gita merely gives expression to the eternal 
truth that whenever the eternal truths of life are in danger of 
disappearance, whenever the race through which these truths were 
revealed to mankind is in danger of forgetting them, the Divine 
Mercy begins to operate and a great soul appears to re-unfold 
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truths and teach people anew the true faith that leads 
life and happiness. 

Dayanand saw the world steeped in ignorance and superstition, 
torn asunder by prejudice and selfishness, and without light to guide 
the path of man and of nations to salvation. Life-long study 
and contemplation based on careful observation drove him to 
the conclusion that the prime cause of degeneration was the 
neglect of those eternal truths taught in the Vedas, which govern 
humanity and which properly understood and practised, will 
elevate mankind and bring prosperity and happiness to the world. 
He determined to revive their study. 

Finding also that the evils that ate into the vitals of Hindu 
society were multifarious and manifold, he resolved to tackle them 
all; and in order to throw the light of Vedic teachings on all 
important matters that concerned the life of the people—religious, 
social and economic—he began to write books containing those 
teachings, all in Hindi for the use and benefit of all classes of 
society — for the Hindus as well as the non-Hindus. He 
travelled all over the country, spreading the light of truth 
wherever he went, preaching Vedic religion and ideals, giving 
public lectures, holding private discourses and friendly discussions 
with Christian missionaries, Muslim maulvis and the protagonists 
of other religions as well as with the learned Brahmins. 

He knew that the Brahmins, who were the lawgivers of 
India, accept without question, the supreme authority of the 
Vedas in all things and at all times— they hold that the Vedas, 
being divine wisdom, override all Sastras and none may question 
their authority. As Aurovindo Ghosh says“ Even, when the 
Vedas were no longer understood, even when their traditions were 
lost behind Pauranic forms, they were still held in honour, though 
without knowledge, as authoritative revelation and inspired Book 
of knowledge, the source of all sanctions and standard of all truth. ” 
He therefore decided that the best way to redeem his people was 
to teach them what the Vedas contained. He resolved to show 
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i.iat the \edas, the Revelation, the source of Hindu religion 
its highest authority, did not support superstition, idolatry, 
class privilege, sex and caste disqualifications, pernicious customs, 
emasculating and degrading practices that had reduced the Hindu 
nation to a state of helpless decrepitude and weakness. 


Dayanand, a World-Teacher 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati was not a mere Reformer. He 
was a W orld Teacher. His mission was to uplift all mankind. 
Some people, while fully admitting Dayanand’s greatness and 
the great work he did for the Hindus, while also appreciating 
that his teachings would help to uplift mankind, find it difficult 
to reconcile their idea of his great and noble aim with his exposure 
and criticism of the doctrines and practices prevalent in Islam and 
Christianity and other religions. They think that the great man 
that he was, that his aim being the progress and unity of human 
race, he should not have denounced the religious beliefs or condemned 
the practices followed by the followers of those faiths. They 
approve of his denunciation of idol-worship, the caste-system, un- 
touchability, child-marriage, enforced widowhood, class-privilege— 
evils prevalent amongst the Hindus. They do not mind the unrest 
and the disturbance he created amongst the Hindus by bis ceaseless 
campaign against the evils that rent Hindu society asunder; but 
they would not, dare not, expose or condemn the falsehoods and 
the evils prevalent in Islamic or Christian society. A high-placed 
Englishman, while expressing his admiration for his noble character 
and the great work Swamiji had done, said to me that great 
men like him should not condemn or denounce the beliefs and 
practice.-; of the followers of other religions. 

Those who hold such opinions, judge of the greatness of others 
by their own smallness. They fail to understand Dayanand’s aim, his 
character or the work he had set before himself. They betray their 
ignorance of his mission They fail to comprehend the real 
greatness, the high nobility of purpose which inspired his work. 
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only look upon him as a Hindu Reformer, as one whose 
work was to purge Hindu Society of what they think are the 
evils and falsehoods in Hinduism. They only see a part of the 
maxi, not the whole of him. They fail to see that he was not a 
mere Hindu Reformer, but a lover of humanity, a World Redeemer. 
His mission was to purge human society—not Hindu Society 
only of the evils from which it suffered owing to wrong 
beliefs whether those beliefs and doctrines were inculcated by 
Hinduism or Christianity or Islam. He made no difference 
between faith and faith. He was a World Teacher and his task 
was to uplift mankind, whether it lived in India and followed 
Hinduism, or in Persia or Arabia and followed Islam, or in Europe 
and America and followed Christianity. He loved all mankind, 
and his aim was to save from degradation and falsehood all men 
whether they lived in this country or that, or followed this faith 
or that. He says in the Satyarth Prakash :—“Though I was 
born in Aryavarta (India) and still live in it; yet just as I do 
not defend the falsehoods of the religions prevailing in this country 
but expose them fully; in like manner I deal with the religions 
of other countries and thier supporters. I treat the foreigners in 
the same way as my rnvn countrymen so far as the elevation of the 
human race is concerned. It behoves all men to act likewise.” 

This declaration of his, clearly shows that when he criticised 
Hinduism or Islam or Christianity, it was not in a carping spirit, not 
as an antagonist, but in a spirit of love and philanthropy. A father 
anxious to secure the happiness and prosperity of all his sons who 
have gone astray does not confine himself to guiding and warning the 
eldest son, leaving the others to their fate; but loving all of them, 
points out to them all, the wrong paths they had taken, warns them 
all against the evils they suffer from; shows them all, the right 
path they should follow'. So did Dayanand. His aim was not 
to save Hindus only; he looked upon Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Zoarastrians, all as his kith and kin, all as his sons; 
and as he loved them all, he could not but ;oint out the falsehoods 
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e evils of the various faiths they followed. He would 
been the World Redeemer that he was, had he not done so 


Dayanand, a Product of Hinduism 

A remarkable thing about Dayanand Saraswati is that he 
and his teachings are the products solely of Hindu Sastras and 
Hindu culture. Foreign culture, Western civilization had not the 
slightest influence in making him what he was. He did not 
know English and was in no way influenced by European culture 
or European thought. 

English-educated people in India began to condemn 
idolatry, class privilege, caste-system, evil customs and practices 
like the child marriage,and enforced widowhood, in consequence of 
the English education they had received. And because they 
thought that these practices constituted Hinduism, they began to 
reject Hinduism too. Dayanand without receiving any Western edu¬ 
cation or coming under Western influence, by a study of the real 
Hindu $astras found that these practices were against the teachings 
of Hindu Sastras and therefore rejected them. He shewed that the 
Vedic religion (true Hinduism) was free from all these evils that 
now go under the name of Hinduism. 

His Distinguishing Features 

A study of Dayanand’s life and work brings out prominently 
his three distinguishing features. They are:— 

1. Love of truth and absolute rejection of untruth. 

2. The dedication of his life to the service of mankind. 
He set to work to free India from untruth, superstition, and 
the worship of false gods in all matters, religious, social, 
economic and political, and through India , the whole human 
race. 

3. His love of mankind. 

Love of Truth 

From his childhood he was a seeker after Truth. His 
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minating mind accepted truth as soon as he found it 
instantly rejected untruth. Born in a rich, high class Brahmin family 
in a town which has since been identified as Tankara in the Morvi 
State in Kathiawar, when only eight years old, Mulshankar, for such 
was the name given to him by his parents, was invested with 
the sacred thread which marks the initiation of a child into 
Brahmacharya—a life of celebacy, purity, acquisition of knowledge 
and search after truth. 

During a vigil at night, on the Shivratri day, in a temple 
of Siva, he saw mice play on the idol and eat the food placed 
before it, which he had been taught to worship as God. The 
truth flashed on his mind that the idol which was unable to 
prevent mice from running about on it and eating up its food, 
could not be God, who is the Creator and all powerful Ruler of the 
world. He woke up his father, who had fallen asleep during the 
vigil, and asked him to explain the phenomenon he had witnessed. 
The father’s attempt to explain away the occurrence proved futile 
and Dayanand lost faith in idol-worship. 

Dayanand Saraswati had an insatiable appetite for knowledge 
as he was determined to know the truth in every matter—the 
real substance of things. He was not only a most diligent 
student, but had expressed his determination to devote his life to 
acquisition of knowdedge, and to go for study to Benares, the chief 
seat of Sanskrit learning in India. Finding his parents resolved 
to prevent this by forcing him to enter into wedlock, he made 
up his mind to flee from the uncongenial atmosphere which stifled 
truth. He took the earliest opportunity to leave the environment 
where life moved in a narrow, false and artificial circle. He left 
home and his parents, and began to prepare himself for a life of 
service to truth, service to his country and service to humanity. 
He went wherever he could find a teacher to impart him know¬ 
ledge. He spent a number of years going from place to place 
regardless of bodily discomforts, gladly suffering hardships and 
privations, leading a lif of strenuous, unceasing toil and 
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leartedly devoted liimself to the study of ancient Sans 
rmng. He went to Mount Abu, the Satpura Hills, to the 
distant Himalayas, explored hermitages, lonely caves, and 
mountain retreats in search of sages, teachers of truth, yogis and 
Mahatmas who would initiate him into the realms of the highest 
knowledge which man can acquire in order that he may become 
fully fitted to lead a life devoted to the service of humanity. 
He underwent strict discipline, led a life of true Brahmacharya to 
find the Truth. He found it at last in Muttra, where he became 
a disciple of Swami Virjanand Saraswati, from whom he acquired 
perfect proficiency in Sanskrit learning, in order to be able to hold 
his own against the most learned in the land, whose opposition 
he was sure to encounter in his campaign against untruth. 

Dayanand early realised that untruth leads to error and sin, 
and entails sorrow and suffering. He also realised that the world 
was full of sorrow and suffering because it had accepted untruth, 
and that it could be saved only by bringing it back to the citadel of 
truth. He went to Benares, stormed the chief citadel of prejudice 
and privilege and demolished it. He challenged the most learned of 
the Pandits there to accept truth, and give up untruth and 
superstition. He told them that the Vedas, the Revelation, the 
sole authority on religion, condemned idol-worship, caste by 
birth, child-marriage and untouchability, that they taught pure 
monotheism, equality of man and the sexes, and challenged 
them to prove the contrary. The Pandits failed to do so: 
orthodoxy was beaten in its own stronghold. Vested interests, 
class privileges and life-long habits and beliefs, but chiefly caste 
bondage, stood in the way of an open acceptance of truth and a 
complete change. But Hindu society was convulsed; its sleep 
disturbed. People began to think — a habit which they had long 
l iven up so far as religion was concerned. His teachings have 
borne fruit. The fifty years that have passed since his death 
have witnessed a great and vital change. The doctrines he 
preached, the truths he taught are now generally accepted by the 
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who begin to look upon him as the Redeemer, the Sav: 
indu society. Swami Dayanand’s life is the vindiction of truth. 
It is an embodiment of truth. It illustrates the triumph of Truth 


Dedication of life to service of Mankind 

Having realized truth, he determined to carry it first to every¬ 
one in the country high or low, rich or poor, and then through India 
to the whole world. He dedicated his life to the service of 
mankind by fighting untruth, and planting the banner of 

Truth, Righteousness and Dharma on a pedestal visible and 
accessible to all. He gave up all thought of marriage or a 
career. His one burning desire was to free mankind from 

error and sin. He kept himself free from all bonds and im¬ 

pediments which might stand in his way. 

As he held that the Vedas contained the Truth, a correct 
and true interpretation of the Vedic texts became an essential 
condition to a proper understanding of their teachings. He 

decided to bring this fountain of nourishing, revivifying and 
revitalizing amrit to the door of every one. The Vedas had 
become sealed books to the Hindus generally. They had become 
the precious and the exclusive possession of a privileged and 
exclush e caste who, in order to perpetuate their dominant 
position in Hindu society, had forbidden its study by any one but 
themselves, and went so far as to inflict penalties on certain 
castes if they would even hear them recited. He taught them to 
every one who wished to learn them. He declared that the 
Vedas were the gift of God to mankind and it was the birth¬ 
right of every person to read them and act according to their 
teachings. He therefore took up the work of translating them 
into Hindi—the lingua franca of India—the lingua Indica — so 
that every one may have access to them and understand them. 
Dajanand believed that the acceptance of the Vedas and acting 
according to their teachings will bring salvation to mankind; and 
he set to work to achieve that object. He took to propagating 
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ruth as taught by the Vedas by lectures, discourses, debs 
iscussions, conversation and by writing books, and pamphlets. 
He went round the country taking the banner of Truth 
to every important town in India where Hindi was understood, 
every sacred place where large masses of people gather 
together to perform religious ceremonies, to celebrate festivals 
and to bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
the Narbada, the Tapti, e.g. the Kumbha at Hardwar, the 
Ardha Kumbhis at Allahabad and Ujjain. He visited every 
place of pilgrimage, small or great, Pushkar, Benares, Gaya, 
Muttra, Ajodhia, Allahabad, Nasik, Badrinarain etc. He had 
no headquarters, no place to go to for rest or recuperation. 
Day and night, night and day, he devoted himself to the 
service of the people writing, preaching, debating, advising, 
counselling. 

Not content to do what he would be able to accomplish 
during his own life, which he foresaw would not be long, and 
convinced that it was necessary to carry the message of Truth 
to all countries of the world, he created a Trust—the Paropkarini 
Sabha—and appointed 23 Trustees to continue his work after him 
and carry the Banner of Truth to every country in the world, 
in Europe, America and Asia and thus free men from supersti¬ 
tions, falsehoods and shackles of all kinds. He enjoined upon 
them the duty: — 

(1) To propagate and spread the knowledge of the Vedas 
and the Vedangas, i. e. to say, to expound them and get 
them expounded, to read and hear them read, to recite and 
get them recited, and to publish them. 

(2) To establish Mis ions and send missionaries to all 

countries of the world to teach men the Vedic Faith, and 
to preach that Truth should be accepted and Untruth 
rejected. * 

(3) To give protection and right education to the 
orphans and the poor people of India. 
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Love of Mankind 



The philosopher Helvetius says“Don’t expect too much from 
men if you would love mankind.” Dayanand knew that the evil 
in the world was due to ignorance, want of knowledge of Truth. 
As his heart was full of love for mankind, he had only pity for 
the wrong-doing, even the wickedness of men. He denounced 
untruth, often in strong terms, but had no hatred for any one, 
not even for the wrong doer, the criminal and the wicked. The 
infinite love and compassion that filled his heart left no room 
there for feelings of recrimination or revenge. 

Several incidents in his life illustrate how a wrong committed 
by a person against him instead of exciting hatred or anger invoked 
pity and compassion in him. Once when he was in Anupshahar 
(U. P.) carrying on liis crusade against untruth, a Brahmin, enraged 
by Swamiji’s denunciation of idol worship resolved to kill him, 
and gave him poison in a pan (betel leaf). Swamiji came to know 
of it in time, and saved himself by performing a yogic act, Neoli 
Knya. He, however, said nothing to the man. Somehow or 
other the news of this reached the ears of the Tahsildar and 
Magistrate of the place, Sayad Muhammad, who arrested and 
imprisoned the Brahmin. Thinking that Swamiji would appreciate 
his action, he went to Swamiji to inform him of it. The Swami 
would not speak to him. The Tahsildar was surprised and asked 
him the reason of it. Swamiji said to him “I have not come to 
this world to imprison people, but to free them from shackles. 
If men do not give up evil doing why should we leave our noble¬ 
ness and higher purpose.” Swamiji then got the culprit released. 

When we think of Dayanand Saraswati, we see the sublime 
spectacle of a Superman, who, knowing the Truth, and also know¬ 
ing that the world is full of sorrow because it has left the path 
of Truth, stands before it with a heart full of pity and compassion 
for erring mankind; with no resources except his own dominant 
intellect, his superb courage and his indomitable will; with only a 
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o£ cloth round his loins and a stick in his hand; convinced that 
ItTwas his duty to save mankind and determined to do so; conscious 
that he possessed the strength to free it from falsehood, superstition 
and sin which had taken a firm hold of it and were dragging it 
lower and lower down the slough of despondency and degradation. 


Dayanand’s Place in History 

It is not possible at the present time to assign Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati his true place in history. We are too near him yet to 
get a full view of his proportions. True perspective is wanting. 
If you stand at the foot of a mountain, or fifty yards away from it 
you can only say that it is a great big thing, but you cannot say 
where it stands in the grade of mountains. You must stand at 
a gre ^t distance from a mountain and be able to get a comprehen¬ 
sive view of its length and height, of the space it occupies in the 
landscape as compared with the others, before you can give it its 
rank amongst the mountains of the world. So with great men. 
A century or two must pass before even the best informed can 
form a tolerably clear idea of a great man’s proportions. You 
have to wait till the forces generated and set to work by a great 
personality have fully developed and adjusted themselves not only 
to the forces at work when that personality appeared on the 
horizon, but have also met and come to some adjustment with the 
reactions to the disturbing forces brought into being by that 
great man. You have to wait till this is done; for it is then that 
you can get a true perspective of the man and can assign him 
his true place amongst great personalities. 

Dayanand, as stated before, was one of the great teachers and 
redeemers of the world like Krishna, Buddha and Jesus. Time, 
however, is not yet for assigning Dayanand his true place among 
them. Could any one, fifty years after Buddha’s death, or the 
Crucidcation of Christ, declare the position Buddha or Christ 
was to occupy in history ? Could any one even so late as the 
conversion of Emperor Asoka have assigned Buddha the place he 
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ccupies in human history; or even a thousand years after 
eath assign Jesus the position he now holds amongst mankind ? 
took centuries to bring to fruition the seeds sewn by them, 
was several centuries before Buddha and Jesus were recognised as 
great benefactors of mankind. As a matter of history, within fifty 
years of their deaths no one assigned to Buddha or Jesus even that 
position amongst men, which, according to the informed people all 
over the world, Dayanand occupies to-day. And if the logic of 
things and human experience are any guide, there is no doubt that 
a couple of centuries hence, the world will accept Dayanand as 
as great a benefactor of mankind as Jesus or Buddha. 

The heart of Jesus like that of Dayanand was full of pity 
for the sufferings of men. Intellectually, however, Dayanand was 
far superior to him. Dayanand was a profound scholar. His 
supreme place in the field of knowledge of Vedic Literature was 
undisputed and unquestioned. Both Jesus and Dayanand tried to 
redeem the people. Both loved them and served them. Both 
had to give up their lives at the altar of the service of humanity. 
Jesus was crucified: Dayanand was poisoned. 

Buddha, one of the noblest of men, is nearer Dayanand than 
Jesus. Both spent a large part of their lives in search of truth, 
and at last finding it, gave up the rest of their lives to proclaiming 
it and making it accessible to all. Both were equally pure in 
their lives, and gave up, the world to serve mankind. Both loved 
humanity and were full of pity and compassion for the faults, 
the follies, the foibles, the fatalities of men. Both were 
incarnations of mercy and forgiveness. Buddha’s mission, born as 


he was in the India of the sixth century B.c., was to do away with 
superstition, ritualism run riot, and to teach men simplicity 
and brotherhood. Dayanand declared that he had come 
to the world to break the chains of slavery, and free mankind 
from error, superstition, ignorance, domination of all kinds, 
ecclesiastical, social, economic. Dayanand was equipped for 
the purpose with a cultivated intellect of the highest order, and 
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ledge of the Vedic literature, unrivalled and supreme. In 
this, Dayanand had an advantage over Buddha. Then, Buddha had 
only to deal ■with the Brahmin priesthood: Dayanand had to meet 
and overcome not only the Brahmin orthodoxy but the prejudices 
and errors of the votaries of Islam, Christianity, Jainism, Sikhism 
and others. 

Both Buddha and Dayanand were products of pure unadult¬ 
rated Hindu culture and Hindu thought, and owed nothing to alien 
civilizations, cultures or religions. In Buddha’s time, little of the 
world outside India was known: Dayanand had a pretty clear 
idea of the great world outside India. Buddha found his people 
politically independent but suffering from excessive ritualism 
and presumption, and given to excessive self-indulgence. Dayanand 
found his people weaklings, steeped in ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion, helpless and degraded, bound hand and foot, slaves politically, 
economically and socially. He had a harder task to perform to 
redeem them and, through them, the rest of mankind. Yet he has 
sown the seed which will bear the fruit of World Redemption. Time 
will show that he was one of the greatest benefactors of humanity— 
true Redeeme: and Deliverer, true Regenerator of mankind. 


Ajmer 
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(A Sketch) 

S WAMI DAYANAND was born sometime in the Samvat year 
1881 in an Audich Brahmiu family of Tankara a village in the 
State of Morvi in Kathiawar. His name given by his 
parents was Mulshankar. His father Karsanji was a rich zamindar 
and banker and a State Official. At the age of five Mulshankar 
had acquired a knowledge of Devnagri and had committed several 
sacred texts to memory. At the age of eight he was invested 
with the sacred thread as also the Gayatri Mantra and taught 
Sandliya. He had memorized Rudradhyaya and the Yajurveda 
Sanhita. The family followed the Shaiva faith and Mulshankar 
or Mulji as he was called, was taught to worship Shiva with 
obligations to undertake fasts. In Samvat 1894 (A. D. 1837) 
during the Shivratri vigil, finding mice playing on the idol and 
eating its food he woke up his father and asked for an explanation 
and not getting a satisfactory answer lost faith in idol-worship. 
The death of his younger sister and the uncle who was also his 
tutor caused him great grief and he began to consider how to 
alleviate human suffering. In order to avoid matrimony which 
his father was forcing on him he left home in his twenty-first 
year in Samvat 1903 (A.D. 1846). His father’s attempt to bring 
him back to the family proved unsuccessful. 

He visited several places and at last went to Parmanand 
Paramhansa and read V edanta with him. Finding that preparing 
food for himself was an impediment to study, he resolved to 
become a sannyasi■ After some difficulty, a Deccani Swami 
Purnanand initiated him into the fourth order and gave him the 
name of Dayanand Saraswati at Chanoda Kanyali. He learnt 
Yoga from Jwalanand Puri and Shivanand Giri. He then went 
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/unt Abu and Arvada Bbawani and finally to the Ku 
Hardwar in Samvat 1911 (A.D. 1854) and continued 
practicing Yoga. He mixed freely with sannyasis, also devoting 
intervals of time to Yogic practice in the hills of Chandi. He then 
visited Rishikesh, Tehri, Garhwal, Kedarghat, Rudra Prayag, 
Guptakashi, Trijuginarayan and the heights of Tunganath and 
Okhimath, where a little halt was made for rest. Kedarnath was 
next climbed as also Joshimath and Badrinath. 

At Joshimath having learnt from the learned Rawalji that 
certain Mahatmas resided in those parts, Swami Dayanand under¬ 
took several difficult and dangerous trips, having incidentally 
travelled the path which the Pandavas had taken in old days 
and passed the cold weather at Dronasagar. 

In Samvat 1918 ( 1856 A.D.) Dayanand went to Benares 
Mirzapur. After a brief stay there in the beginning of 
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Samvat 1914, Swami Dayanand went to the forest regions of 

the Central Provinces and spent three years there employing his 
time in communion with Nature and converse with sannyasis. 

In Samvat 1917 (1860 A.D.) he went to Muttra where 
Swami Dayanand read the sacred books with Swami Virjanand 

Saraswati who though blind was an intellectual giant. Finding 

in him a true Guru and guide, Swami Dayanand became his 
disciple and read with him for nearly four years, at the end of 
which, he took leave of Swami Virjanand. Swami Virjanand 

charged Dayanand with the duty of devoting himself to the mission 
of uplifting the country, the rescue of the sacred books, the 
removal of sectarianism and finally, the promulgation of Vedic 
religion throughout the world. Leaving Muttra in the Baisakh 
of Samvat 1921 ( A.D. 1864) Swami Dayanand came to Agra 
where he taught the virtues of Sandhya and the supreme 
importance of -elf-control and continence. Then followed a 
tour along Dholpur, Lashkar, Gwalior, Karauli and Jaipur, 
culminating in Pushkar in Samvat 1926 (A.D. 1869 ) where a 
great stir was made by Swami Dayanand’s vigorous attacks on 
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agvat and practice of idol-worship. The next place to 
was Ajmer, where a long halt was made and many discussions 
with Christian missionaries and Muhammadan Maulvis. It was at y 
Ajmer that the question of cow-protection was first taken up in 
series of articles and the attention of the British authorities * 
drawn towards this beneficial measure. 

Swami Dayanand again went to the Kumbha Fair at Hardwar 
in the company of several Brahmcharis and Sannyasis and a fairly 
good equipment of books; for, by this time, the texts of the 
Vedas had been secured. He pitched a camp there with a banner 
on which was inscribed MHI+l. Hardwar was convulsed 

and the agitation spread throughout the country. His call for 
co-operation was in vain, and in despair, having distributed all 
his books and furniture, Swami Dayanand entered on a life of 
renunciation. For seven years clad in a loin-cloth, he undert jok 
a vigorous denxmciation of the Pauranic corruption, visiting' 
Anupshahr, Belon, Ramghat, Chhalesar, Soron, Harganj, Farrukh- 
abad, Kanauj and Cawnpore, finally arriving at Kashi where in a 
public discussion held under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Benares, he vanquished the entire learning of Benares representated 
by Swami Vishuddhanand, Bal Sastri and 300 other Pandits. 
The Pioneer, in its notice, characterised Swami Dayanand as the 
Luther of India. Swami Dayanand paid six successive visits to 
Benares at this time and it was here that he started the experiment 
of founding Sanskrit Pathshalas. Again it was at Benares that 
he first started issuing his translation of the Vedas from the 
Lazams Press. 

Having thus practically finished with Kashi, Swami Dayanand 
reached Calcutta via Monghyr and Bhagalpur, where he came 
in special contact with the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. So far, 
his medium of speech was Sanskrit. Finding however, that one 
of his Calcutta addresses was not truly interpreted by Pandit 
Mahesh Chandra Vidyaratna, he adopted the Hindi language in 
hie discourses. After an open discussion with Pandit Taraknath 
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^^kfe&vachaspati, Swami Dayanand returned 
Bhagalpur, Patna, Chhapra, Arrah, and Dumraon. His favourite 
exhortation to the public at this time was the throwing of idols 
into the Ganges. 

Swamiji then went to Allahabad where the Satyarth 
Prakash was dictated. It was published under the auspices 
of Raja Jaikishendas, c.S.l. Leaving Allahabad and going via Jubbul- 
pur and Kasik in the Kartik of Samvat 1931 (A.D. 1874) Swami 
Dayanand arrived in Bombay. From this centre, brief visits were 
paid to various places in the Gujarat and Kathiawar, and on 
Saturday the 5th of Chaitra Shukla of Samvat 1932 (A.D. 1875) 
the first Arya Samaj was established in Bombay. Then came 
the turn of Poona where a series of fifteen powerful public 
addresses were given and a few discussions held. 

Samvat 1933 (A.D. 1876) was spent in visiting Farrukhabad 
Benares, Jaunpur, Ayodhya, Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly 
and Karnavas, the journey terminating in Delhi about the time 
of Lord Lytton’s Darbar in January, 1877 A.D. Here an attempt 
was made to organize a concerted programme of reforms by the 
principal Hindu and Muslim reformers but without success. 
Swamiji then went to the Punjab via Meerut and Saharanpur and 
an 'Vrya Samaj was established at Lahore on Jeth-Shukla 13 in 
Samvat 1934 (1877 A.D.). Returning from the Punjab, several 
places in the United Provinces were again visited, also Ajmer, 
whence the tour through the U. P. and Bihar was resumed and 
several discussions held with the people of other faiths. 

In Samvat 1936 ( 1879 A. D. ) Swamiji again visited 

the Kumbha Fair held that year. Swamiji then went to 
Udaipur on an invitation from His Highness the Maharana 
Sahib Hen he made a Will, constituting a Trust with 
23 Trustees and got it registered in the State Council 
office. Thus was established the Paropkarini Sabha. Maharana 
Sri SajjaD Singhji Bahadur received Swami Dayanand and his 
teachings with sincere reverence. Shakpura was the next place 
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id where Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji read the Mmmsmritt 
with Swami Dayanand. On the 31st of May, 1883, A. D. (Jeth 
Samvat 1940) at the invitation of His Highness the Maharaja 
Jaswant Singhji of Jodhpur, Swamiji went there. Here Swami 
Dayanand was taken ill on 29th September. He went to Mount 
Abu, but as no improvement took place he came to Ajmer on 
27th October. He became worse and breathed his last at 6 p. m. 
on the Amcivas of Kartih of Vicrama Samvat 1940 (30th October 
1883 A.D ). His principal works are:— 

Commentaries on Rigveda and Yajurveda 
Ashtadhyayiabhashya 

Introduction to the Commentary on Rigveda. 

Satyarthprakash 

Aryabhivinaya 

Satyadharma vie bar 

Sanskarvidhi 

Panchmahayagyavidhi 

Kashisastrath 

Aryoddeshyaratnamala 

V yavaharabhanu 


V edavirudhmata-khandan 
Bhramochchhedan 
Gokarunanidhi 

Bhran ti-nivaranam 
Sastrarth Ferozabad 
Anubhramochchhedan 

V edantdhwanta-nivaran 
Swami-narayana-mata khaiidan 
Vedangaprakash, fourteen parts (complete) 
Sanskrit-vakya-prabodh 
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THE ETERNAL QUEST 




LTHOUGH science is neither of the East nor of the West, 


but international in its universality, yet India by her habit 
of mind and inherited gifts handed down from generation to 
generation, is specially fitted to make great contributions in further¬ 
ance of knowledge. The burning Indian imagination which can 
extort new order out of a mass of apparently contradictory facts, can 
also be held in check by the habit of concentration; it is this re¬ 
straint which confers the power to hold the mind in pursuit of truth 
in infinite patience. The specific requirements for making great 
discoveries are vivid imagination, clear inner vision, great faculties 
of invention and experimental skill of the highest order. In order 
to discover the life-mechanism in the interior of the tree, one 
has to become the tree and feel throbbings of its pulsating life. 
This inner vision is, however, to be continuously tested by results 
of experimentation, for otherwise it is apt to lead to wildest 
speculation subversive of all intellectual sanity, f A true inquirer 
has to compare at every step his thought with objective reality, 
abandoning remorselessly all in which these are not agreed; he 
has with unflinching courage and persistence to fight his way for 
establishing truth for which he has dedicated himself. It is no 
easy life that lies before the investigator; he has to steel his 
body to the utmost. There is to be for him no life of ease, but 
one of unending struggle. Even after all this, there is no assurance 
whatever of success to reward him for his ceaseless toil. He has 
to cast life as an offering, regarding gain or loss, success or failure, 
as one. But the lure that draws heroic souls is not success that 
can be easily attained, but defeat and tribulation in the pursuit of 
knowledge. What sustains him in hours of deepest depression is 
the consciousness that both in the East and in the West, there is 
an undying spirit for the spread of knowledge and for the removal 
of ignorance We shall pass away, even nations and kingdoms 
will disappear, Truth alone will survive, for it is Eternal. 
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SWAMI DAVANAND 




S WAMI DAY AN AND was a great Rishi. Rishis are those 
who can see truth face to face. By austerity, knowledge 
and communion with the Supreme-spirit, they develope their 
Soul-power to such an extent, that they can pry into the secrets 
of what surrounds them. Their vision clearly sees through 
the misty past, the tangled present and mysterious future. 
Intuition reveals to the Rishis the truth which scientists and 
philosophers try to find out by the laborious process of 
experiment and reasoning. Such were the Rishis of old and 
Swami Dayanand, though born in the 19th century, was one of 
them. It is not given to us to know the process of evolution 
by which Rishi Dayanand had attained such a high perfection of 
mental, moral and spiritual life, but when we come to understand 
the importance of what he thought and acted, we at once realise 
the elevated position which he occupies among the great men of 
the world. 

Like the ancient sages of India, Rishi Dayanand had supreme 
faith in God and His word. His faith in the Supreme Being 
was not the belief of a Savant, who weighs arguments for 
or against the existence of God and declares that He probably 
exists; it was the faith of a Rishi, who had felt God and seen 
him as if with his own eyes. He further believed that God himself 
was the source of light that was vouchsafed to man. The Father 
of man had manifested His love towards him, not only in looking 
to the needs of his physical life, but also to those of his spiritual 
being. His word of wisdom was the fountain-head of all religious 
life in the world. The mission of the great Swami was to 
lay open this word of wisdom to men of different faiths; but this 
was a most difficult task. For the last throe thousand years and 
even before, the Vedas had become a sealed book even to Indians, 
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speak o£ other nations who had migrated from India and 
settled in other countries. Indian scholars had come to believe 
that Vedic mantras were meant merely for chanting on the 
occasions of the performance of various yagyas (*R? ), that their 

meanings were. of no importance in themselves as compared with 

their spiritual efficacy in securing some gain to the worshipper, 
and that Vedic prayers were addressed to various gods and 
goddesses, not to one Supreme Being, The root cause of the 
mistake lay in the fact that many a Vedic word had on 

passing into Sanskrit of later times changed its sense, and 

me 'ieval interpreters of the Vedas had never come in contact 
with the teachers who had l-eceived Vedic knowledge from ancient 
Rishis and Munis. In Vedic times, the etymological sense of a 
word with its wide significance was more important than the 
narrow sense, which had come to be attached to it in later times. 
European scholars followed the lead of Puranic commentators and 
fell into the same error. Prof. Max Midler had a glimpse of the 
truth as regards the meaning of the Vedic words, when he said 
chat in the Vedic age words were in a ‘fluid state of meaning*. 
He, however, did not follow the light, which he had sighted and 
translated the Vedas in the ways of Sayana. Swami Dayanand 
saw the truth in its full light and with the key of truth in his 
hand, he unlocked the hidden meanings of Vedic mantras. His 
task was supremely difficult and any scholar of less undaunted 
courage, weaker faith and less towering intellect w r ould have 
shrunk from this self-imposed Herculean enterprise. But Swami 
Dayanand was not made of ordinary stuff. He interpreted 
the Vedas in the light which had come to him from his inner 
soul and writings of ancient Rishis and proved to the world how 
high and noble were the teachings of sacred scriptures. Thousands 
of years before, the great Rishi Vyas had in his Shar iribStUras , 
explained that such words as Fran and AJcash ordinarily 
translated as the sky and the vital breath by ignorant pandits, 
did mean Brahma—the Great God—in the Vedas. Swami 
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land followed the very lines adopted by Maharshi Yyas 
translated Indra, Varuna, Saraswati etc., as the various names of 
one Supreme Being whose praises are sung under different 
names in the Vedic mantras. Thus he refuted the charge that 
the Yedic religion was not a monotheistic faith. The orthodox 
pandits disbelieved him and ridiculed his translation, but, I find 
that now they are gradually drifting to his mode of interpretation 
and in their mode of explanation of Vedic mantras, they have very 
often to depend on the etymological sense of the Vedic words. 
Swami Dayanand completed the stupendous task of clearing the 
debris which had accumulated over the Vedas and hidden their 
light. Others will come after him and beautify the ground 
which has been cleared. Swami Dayanand believed that the 
message of the Vedas was meant for the amelioration of humanity 
in all lands and climes and that it was his duty to proclaim it 
everywhere. All glory to the great Kishi who realised such a 
great ideal and worked for it day and night during the whole of 
his life. 

Swami Dayanand was a great world-teacher but his high 
position did not prevent him from working as a lover of his 
country. He himself was an Indian and as such he could not but 
feel for his country which had fallen from a high pedestal of 
glory to the lowest depths of degradation. It was his duty to lift 
it up to the pinnacle of glory from which it had fallen. He felt 
that the Hindus of India were the prey of bad customs and wrong 
beliefs and that as long as they were not weaned away from them 
they would never improve. He moved from place to place and, in 
his thundering voice and inimitable eloquence, denounced the evil? 
into which his people had fallen. Fifty years ago when his voice 
was raised in favour of reforms he pointed out to his countrymen 
the evils of child-marriage, enforced widowhood, female ignorance, 
untouchability of submerged classes, idolatry and the caste-system. 
He preached against the close-door policy of Hindus and impressed 
upon them the need of following the (rue Varna Jehrama system. 
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>seeds which he had sown have grown into saplings, but time 
will come when these saplings will grow into strong trees 
offering refreshing shade and sweet fruits to our people. The 
movement started by the Rishi will spread over the whole country 
and bring strength, peace and comfort to the millions of this 
ancient land. 

In all humility and reverence, I bow down to Rishi Dayanand, 
the great World-Teacher, earnest patriot, far-sighted reformer and 
unique scholar. 


Dharmsala 


HANSRAJ 



I N the few hours now at my disposal, I can only send by way 
of an humble offering, a few lines in memory of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the first great architect of modern India. 
His learning was stupendous and his character great. But, above 
all, his < >sion teas clearer and broader than is generally given 
to nation-makers. In the neo-Hinduism of to-day, in Indian 
Nationalism, in the vigour of the Hindu Mahasabha mentality, in 
the methods of Mahatma Gandhi, we can trace the influence of 
iiwamiji’s unerring vision and statesmanship. His memory, un¬ 
doubtedly, will enrich the heritage of future India. 

Bombay KANHA1YALAL M. MUNSHI 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 

His place in India's Life»hlstory 

H E is a true statesman who can legislate for the future, who 
can set a force at work which will go on influencing the lives 
and thoughts of unborn generations. When the history of India’s 
growth comes to be written, that high rank will be adjudged to 
the “naked fakir”, Dayanand Saraswati. He rescued the heart of 
Hinduism from atrophy; he linked it with the spirit of eternal 
progression ruling the outer world; he proved that whatever is 
best and truest in the legacy of the ancient sages of Aryavarta 
is a possession open to the entire human race, and not confined 
to any “twice-born” caste or sacred soil. 

The true test of every religion is its influence upon conduct, 
for “the faith that is without work is dead”. That test, the 
church of Dayanand has passed most triumphantly. Its performance 
is writ large over the face of the Punjab and much of the classic 
land of Madhyade.4a, and is not unknown elsewhere in India. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, during his first visit to India, 
observed, “the Punjab is dour.” This dourness, which we owe 
mainly to Dayanand, supplied the correct antidote to the malady 
that was eating into the vitals of Hindu society at the end of 
seven centuries of Muslim domination. It is the much-needed 
antithesis to the emotional effervescence of Bengal and the frothy 
wordiness of Madras, and the hopeless, helpless, shrinking attitude 
of the general Hindu mind as it was at Dayanand’s birth. 

Dayanand has proved by word and deed alike that a career 
of activity, of progress, of aggression (if one may call it so) is 
not incompatible with the spirit of Hinduism when rightly under¬ 
stood. He has established the absolute equality of the brethren. 
Hence, wherever the Arya Samaj is a reality, there has been a 
marvellous elevation of the masses. It is essentially a democratic 
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Ion; its work is the fruit of middle-class and lower mr 
'class guidance and the hearty co-operation of all ranks. The 
energy of the new faith has overflown into the broad fields of 
education, relief of distress, reclamation of backward classes, and 
training in handiwork, no less than in scriptural scholarship and 
propaganda writing. Its contribution to the intellectual and 
moral life of Xew India is almost incredible for such a numerically 
small body. 

It was not such a very dim and distant past when a portion 
of Hindu society, miscalled the Sanatana Samaj, everywhere stood up 
in arms against the Arya Samaj, and theological questions at issue 
between the Sanatanists and the Aryas were sought to be decided— 
as I have known in Degu Sarai and Dinapur in Bihar, and in 
Benares—not by the dry light of reason, but by the quarter-staff 
and the criminal court. That stage is over. To-day the Arya 
Samaj has vindicated itself by its service to our country and 
people. To-day Hinduism calls upon it as its best ally. To-day 
Hinduism has paid the Arya Samaj the highest tribute, that of 
imitation by stealing its programme. 

May the invisible spirit of Dayanand continue to watch 
silently over his Church ! May that Church never come to the 
end of so many other Churches in India and elsewhere by ignoring 
the supreme efficacy of moral character and substituting a new 
superstition and a new rigid ritualism in the place of the older 
ones that it had at its birth set out to destroy ! 


Calcutta 


JADUNATII SAltKAR 


SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI—A NATION BUILDER 


OWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI was, undoubtedly, one of 
^ the great gifts of Providence to India in the last century. 

Though born and brought up in simple circumstances in his 
home in Kathiawar, (Gujarat Province), he, in course of time, 
developed qualities of head and heart that make men great and 
entitle them to a place of honour in the pages of the history of 
their times. It is stated that, when barely 21 years of age, 
Swami Dayanand, in response to an urge from within, decided to 
leave the parental roof in search of religious knowledge. One 
fine morning he left home quietly for good. He wandered from 
place to place and temple to temple throughout Northern India, 
studying the Hindu ^astras with a voracious appetite. He 
devoted over 20 years to serious study and meditation and 
visited even many of the out-of-the-way places of pilgrimage in 
his quest of ancient learning. The roaming life he led, 
naturally brought him in contact with men in all walks of life 
from priests to princes. But he felt deeply disappointed at 
what he saw. The degraded condition of the so-called custodians 
of the Hindu traditions and learning simply lacerated his heart. 
He found Hindu society divided into numerous castes and 
fractions. He saw that the noble teachings of the great Arya 
Rishis were trampled under foot, and that superstition and dogma, the 
inventions of selfish priesthood, held sway over the minds of the 
people. He observed Hindu India lying prostrate, with all her 
pristine glory gone and her religion, arts and science dishonoured 
and vilified. He noticed that hundreds and thousands of Hindus 
were forsaking their noble religion and traditions and were 
espousing with pride the cause of foreign religions and civilization. 
He saw all this and, like a true patriot, at once made up his 
mind to sacrifice himself in the service of the motherland. 
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'^jhTndta must be saved ’, thought he, * and at all costs \ 

formed his plan in no time and, after pondering over it for a 
few days while roaming on the banks of the sacred Ganges near 
Hardwar, he set himself to work. 

And his plan was simple. The fortresses of idolatry must 
be stormed and destroyed and a net-work of institutions to 
inculcate the true Vedic religion established; the blessings of the 
Vedic age be glorified and national pride roused in the mind of 
the Hindu masses. Discarding all his scanty belongings—books, 
clothes etc.— with a kauplna round his loins and a kamandula in 
his hand, and resigning himself to Divine protection and 
guidance, he left Hardwar single-handed to launch his compaign. 
He travelled on foot along the course of the river Ganges, stopping 
at every important village and town; haranguing people and 
dissuading them from the worship of idols. In the course of 
his itinerary, he reached Farrukhabad where the leading citizens 
arranged for a public discussion. The representative of the 
orthodox religion was, however, unable to stand the brunt of his 
attack and the result was that several of the audience, soon after 
the discussion, consigned their idols to the waters of the Ganges 
and one of the leading citizens who was about to instal a Siva- 
lihgcm in his nc.vly-built temple, offered the building to the 
Swamiji for opening a pat kasha! a in it and undertook to bear 
the recurring expenses of the institution. The signal victory at 
Farrukhabad naturally raised high hopes in his mind and, like a 
conqueror, he marched on to Benares, the citadel of orthodoxy. 
His fame as the opponent of idol-worship and caste had, 
however, preceded him to the place and, within a day or 
two of Jiis arrival, the population of Benares was raised to 
such a pitch of frenzy that His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares was compelled to arrange a public discussion with him. 

The public discussion or Shastrartha was attended by 
thousands of men, and every notable Pandit of the place made it 
a point to be present on the occasion. Although nothing definite 
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settled in it and the meeting ended in tumult and uproar/it 
undoubtedly had the effect o£ bringing the Swamiji into prominence 
and establishing his reputation as a great Vedic scholar throughout 
the country. Swami Dayanand soon after received an invitation 
from Calcutta which he accepted, and repaired to the place. There 
he came in close touch with the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj 
like Devendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen and delivered 
a series of lectures under their auspices. The Brahmos, however, 
did not agree with him in assigning to the Vedas the exalted 
position he wanted and Swami Dayanand would not agree to attach 
any importance to the Christian teachings which the Brahmos 
held dear. But it appears that association with them suggested 
to him the idea of founding an institution similar to the Brahmo 
Samaj for the propagation of the Vedic religion. In the meantime, 
he received a pressing invitation from some of the leading citizens 
of Bombay and left for that place. The orthodox gentry of 
Bombay soon arranged for a public discussion on idol-worship, 
but their representative failed to show any authority from the 
Vedas in support of the doctrine. This meant another signal 
victory for the Swamiji. The intelligentia of the town thronged 
round him and he delivered lecture after lecture expounding the 
real teachings of the Vedic religion. The Hindu young men 
who did not know anything about their religion beyond the 
mythological tales they had heard from their priests and acharyas 
and who found their convictions incapable of standing the light 
of reason or the onslaughts of the Christian missionary, hailed 
Swami Dayanand as a great Saviour of their ancient religion. 
The Swamiji made full use of the opportunity and started to 
organize them by founding the first Arya Samaj there on the 
10th April, 1875. A Sanskrit Patha^hala was also opened and 
plans were made for the spreading of the gospel of the Vedas 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

If India was really as great and prosperous in the past as 
is claimed by Swami Dayanand and many other distinguished 
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patriots, the question arises what has led to its present 
[egraded condition. The Swamiji believed that the unfortunate 
war of Mahabharata was responsible for all this. The devastating 
effects of this Great War are undoubtedly acknowledged on all 
hands. All the great men of the country perished in it and 
hardly any able-bodied person was left in the land. The subse¬ 
quent generation, born mainly of old and decrepit men, who 
survived the Great War, and bred and brought up in an atmosphere 
of misery and destitution— the after-effects of the Great War— quite 
naturally consisted of inferior sort of men and women, incapable 
of cherishing the high Aryan ideals. The Hindus thus put on 
the downward grade, gradually sank lower and lower and fell an 
easy prey to the foreign invaders. The foreign conquerors, one 
after the other, in their desire to establish permanent sway over 
the land, made short work of what was left of the Aryan nobility 
; nd culture and the result has been that the Hindus find themselves 
to-day reduced to their present condition. They are lost to their 
religion, to their culture and to their traditions. And we have 
frankly to acknowledge that Swami Dayanand was the first to raise his 
powerful voice against this denationalisation and to think of openly 
fighting the causes responsible for it. All men, taught he, are 
children of one common Father and differences of caste represented 
o ly t te differences of professions. The Brahmin, Kshattriya, 
^ aisya and Siidra were members of one common brotherhood and 
Indm was their motherland. They must turn their attention to the 
glorious past once again. They should discard the worship of gods 
and goddesses which had rent up the society into pieces and 
take to the worship of the One Formless Supreme Being. 

I l ey should have one common language and make Sanskrit their 
hmjua fnmea. They should revive the ancient Gurukula system 
= i education and look up to the Vedas for guidance and help for 
advancement in arts and sciences, for the Vedas represented the 
store-house of learning—both spiritual and temporal—which God 
gave to humanity in the beginning of creation and which comprise 
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Ipha and omega o£ all wisdom. 

We may not agree with the Swamiji in all his beliefs, but, 
as time has shown, the result of his teachings was simply magical. 
The rising tide of the influence of western civilization was 
stemmed. The proselytising activities of the Christian missionary 
received a rude shock and hundreds of schools and colleges owned 
and managed by the Hindus sprang up in the country and the 
study and exposition of the ancient Vedic literature commenced 
on a scale and in a manner that its repercussions were felt even 
in distant Europe and America. And every Hindu now feels 
proud of the teachings of the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita 
and even the savants of the West willingly pay tributes of 
praise to the achievements of the ancient Hindu Rishis. In a 
word, India is now awakened to the consciousness of its past 
glory and the Hindu mind is passing through the transition 
stages leading to the awakening of the national consciousness. 
All praise to Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the great patriot and 
nation-builder. 


As has been mentioned above, Swami Dayanand came in 
contact with a number of Indian princes. A perusal of his Will 
by which he constituted a public body known as the Paropkarini 
Sabha for the purpose of carrying on his work after his death, 
shows that their number was not inconsiderable. The rulers of 
Udaipur, Shahpura and Jodhpur were the principal ones among the 
Rajputana princes to come under his spiritual influence, and 
unfortunate to say that his success with these princes resulted 
in creating for him a number of mortal enemies. One of these 
enemies took her revenge by having slow poison administered to 
hnn, which acted and brought the precious life of the great 
patriot to a premature close on the 30th October, 1883. 

Besides the great qualities of head and heart, Swami 
Dayanand possessed a strong and handsome physique. He was 
a stout and squarely-built man, of amiable disposition and pleasant 
ways. The writer ol this note has had occasion to come in 
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ct with several people who had the good fortune of knowing 
him personally and, from the impression left on them, in spite of 
the lapse of so much time, it was not difficult for him to realise 
what a powerful personality the Swamiji possessed. In purity of 
character, in fearlessness of expression, in the acuteness and 
comprehensiveness of intellect, in devotion to the Vedas and his 
love for the country he was an outstanding figure of his time. 

Swami Dayanand was 59 years of age when he departed 
from this world. During his life he wrote a number of important 
and voluminous books which are read and appreciated by thousands 
of Indians. The chief among these are the Satyarth Prakdsh and 
the Commentary on the Vedas. 


Bayalbagh, Agra 


ANAND SWARUP 


OINOE six years I have been too busy with my great 
^ expedition of exploration in the very heart of Asia for 
being able to study carefully and follow the different kinds 
of social work in India. 

But every son of your great charming and admirable 
country who by his life, his teaching and his work contributes 
to the happiness prosperity, progress and peace of the peoples 
of India, has my sincere sympathy and my admiration. The 
only thing 1 can do is to send my heartiest greetings to the 
beloved country that has given birth to so many great and 
wonderful leaders and teachers, thinkers and poets. 


Peking, China 


SVEN HEDIN 
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A NCIENT wisdom should not be treated as a thing apart 
** from modern Truth. Just as the material wealth of our 
forefathers has merged into our own resources, so also must 
the moral wealth inherited from them flow into and become one 
with modern truth and wisdom. Ancient and modern are not like 
two different valleys divided by an impassable ridge, but one 
continuous territory, the one imperceptibly passing into the other. 

There is no reason, whatever, why the religion of the Hindus 
should in any respect be unsuitable for modern times. Our 
forefathers could not provide for all time. They gave us more 
than the forefathers of any other people ever gave to them. They 
left a tradition of wise conservatism for ensuring continuity of 
culture, and to provide against destruction, but not to prevent 
adjustment or progress and help decay itself. It is our own fault, 
if we mis-interpreted this conservatism into a death-trap for Truth. 

Our religion was founded by, and added to, from time to 
time, by some of the greatest souls that the world ever saw. Their 
one passion was the quest of Truth and they dug into the 
mysteries of HEAVEN and EARTH with a Will and an Energy, a 
poise of Reason and Emotion unsurpassed by any other nation in 
the world. It is our special good fortune to be born to such 
a rich inheritance. If instead of using it, we have made it a 
millstone round our neck, none but onrselves are to blame. 

Truth is eternal, but by reason of the natural limitations 
of the human mind, it is discovered only in parts. A continuous 
readjustment is necessary, so that the sum of Truth in our 
possession may be combined into a whole. Previous conquests over 
darkness will serve as a stepping stone and not hinder, if only 
we are not misled into raising impassable barriers between old and 
new. To integrate ancient truth and modern knowledge is the 
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The Hindus have bowed their heads to the current tide of 
Truth. They are not going to be ascetics in the world’s march. 
I hey have opened the door of their life in all respects to modernity. 
How then can they imprison only their religion in a harem apart ? 
Segregation is as hurtful to our religion as to our womenfolk. 

Swami Dayanand’s soul rebelled against the idea of Hinduism 
being relegated to a status of unsuitability to modern times. He 
strove, by a process of merciless chopping off, to make the ancient 
forest habitable for modern life. Let us not convert his great 
labour into another obstinate sect, but understanding the purpose 
and the meaning of his noble effort, strive to fulfil it as he wanted 
it, viz., to make Hinduism a habitable tenement for progressive 
modern life, a religion whose culture, tradition and tene ts ma ke 
no compromise with evil, but offer no impediment to human progress. 

If there is one religion that aimed at being rigorously 
consistent with science that is Truth, it is the religion of our 
fathers. Other religions have to be * harmonised ’ with science, 
i but Hinduism is Science itself in the highest and truest sense. 

Truth is automatically self-effacing. This is in its very 
nature. If any reforming school resists this self-effacement and 
t,s to live apart from that which it is its function to reform, 
thenceforward it begins to rot and decay. Swami Dayanand’s 
teachings have permeated, wide and a stage is being reached when 
they can no longer form a denomination apart, but must live in 
the soul of Hinduism itself. 

The coming period of Hinduism is bound to be a period of 
great assimilation. Ihe re-absorption and integration of all 
reforming sects will proceed with increasing pace and will neces¬ 
sarily mean the self-effacement of these denominations. Swami 
Da) ana rid s aim can be fulfilled "nly by re-absorption of his reform 
into Hinduism as a whole. 

Tibuchbngodu, S. I. c. EAJGOPALACHAIil 
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SAMKHYA: REALISM OR IDEALISM? 


T’HE term “Idealism”, in common usage, denotes the view which 
reduces the world of sense to a realm of ideas. The 
orange is merely a bundle of sensations and perceptions and 
has no existence in itself as apart from its perception. Its 
esse is percipi. “Realism”, on the other hand, signifies the 
doctrine which believes in the real existence of things, indepen¬ 
dently of the ideas of not only percepient A or percepient B, 
but of all percepients as such, including “ God ” the Eternal 
Percepient. The absolute opposition between thought and things, 
familiarly expressed by—“What is mind?—No matter “What 
is matter?—Never mind ”—which the above distinction between 
Idealism and Realism implies has however no meaning in the 
Samkhya System according to which the so-called “Idea” suo 
generis is not a distinct entity from the object which evokes it, 
seeing that the trial of Buddhi-Ahamkara—Manas (which is res¬ 
ponsible for the Idea) and the VRayas (objects) of the different 
organs-of-sense are alike the vikdras or the evolutes of the 
Prakrti, Nature or Matter, and as such must be assigned the 
same grade of reality, in spite of the fact that the former has 
the dominance of the Sattva quality within it and the latter that 
of the Tamas (cp. Sam. Karika 25). We cannot therefore speak 
of the Idealism or the Realism of the Samkhya in the sense 
which is familiar to Modern European Philosophy which (with 
the exception of some types of “Faculty” Psychology which 
approach in that respect the Indian point of view) makes no 
distinction between Soul, Mind and Consciousness. The Mind 
is Soul functioning in a particular mode, and so is memory and i 
joy and fear and conscience and determination and all the other 
forms of thinking, feeling and willing. Not so the Samkhya, 
according to which the mental and moral “Faculties” of man are 
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ile o£ growth and decay and cannot for that reasou constitute 
any part of the Soul—Cit or Purusa—who is assumed to be serene 
and immutable, unconcerned with everything fleeting and transient. 
The Soul or Purusa however supplies the light or illumination 
which, working so-to-say through the lense of the organs of 
sense, helps to produce the “ images ” of the objects. To speak in 
the technical terms of the Samkhya Philosophy, Buddhi-Ahamkara- 
Manas function with a view to produce the knowledge of the 
external world, simply because the soul or Purusa appears to be 
interested in the results of the process and suffers himself to be 
reflected into the mirror of the Buddhi. The danseuse will 


cease to practise her blandishments the moment the spectator 
closes his eyes in sleep or in the superior discriminative knowledge 
of Viveka. The interest of the Purusa supplies in other words 
the electric current which illumines the bulb or sets the dynamo 
in motion; but the current qua current has nothing in common 
with the apparatus which it vivifies. Thus it is that in the 
Samkhya system thought and things, ideas and matter, cannot be 
placed in opposition. If things be unreal, so must be their 
ideas j if the ideas be real, so also must be the things to which 
they refer. 

2. 1 he question as to whether the Samkhya is Realism or 

Idealism can however be put from a slightly different point of 
view. An idealistic system believes that nothing else really 
exists but the ideas or consciousness (cit). It is thus normally 
a form of Monism, either believing in the existence of only one 
Subject (the so-called Subjective Idealism), or when, as a conces- 
8ion to actual experience, an infinite number of knowing subjects 
is posited, it puts forth the hypothesis of an Absolute Intelligence 
to guarantee the uniformity of experience (the so-called Absolute 
Idealism). Mow the Classical Samkhya believes in the existence 
•f the Prakrti (=Pradhana=Kaara= Avyakta) or Nature as being 
coeval with the Soul or Purusa. It is in fact a pronounced and 
incurable Dualism (Dvaita-vada) and cannot in any ordinary sense 
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tassified as Idealism. Nay, more: the Samkhya is 
Pluralistic, as believing in an infinite number of Purusas. 

3. If this be all that there is to say on the point, the 
question proposed at the beginning of the essay need not have 
arisen at all. But there are a few disturbing factors imbedded 
in the System which cannot be satisfactorily explained that way. 
According to the Classical Samkhya of iSvarakrsna’s Karikas the 
Prakrti, prior to the act of evolution, remains in a state of equipoise 
(gunasamya) of its three constituents. At the sight of the Purusa 
or the Soul this equipoise is disturbed, some one or the other of 
the three Gunas gets the better of the other two, the Prakrti is 
thrown into an agitation and begins to flow out like the milk in 
the udder of the cow at the sight of her calf (Karikas 56-60). 
From the nature of the case it seems clear that the exact line of 
evolution which the Prakrti is to take will depend, let us say, 
upon the nature of the sympathetic current established between 
the Prakrti and the Purusa: it will 
Sattva in one case, of the Rajas in 
in the third in varying proportions, 
lines of evolution, as many worlds in fact, as there are Purusas. 
This is something like the position of “ Subjective Idealism”. An 
ancient Jain Commentator—I have mislaid the reference—informs 
us that the original Samkhya view believed in the existence of 
as many Pradhanas as there are Atmans ( Praiydtma-Pradhdna - 
vddino MaulikaSdrhkhyah). The Early Christians believed that 
the Earth was the centre of the Universe, and that the Sun, the 
Moon and the Stars—in fact, the whole terrestrial and cosmic 
creation—was for Man. The Samkhyas likewise make the ex¬ 
perience and knowledge of the Purusa the only purpose of Prakrti’s 
evolution, the Prakrti being ready to evolve separately for each 
Purusa. Modern Science refuses to endorse such a homo-centric 
view of the Universe, which, according to the scientists, existed 
long before Man was born. To think of the Samkhya as a 
scientific theory of world-creation according to the doctrine of 


have the dominance of the 
the other and of the Tamas 
There can thus be as many 
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tion or Parinama is therefore not only uncritical but absolutely 
misleading. For, no strictly physical or scientific theory of world- 
creation would ever dream of bringing in the psychological 
categories of Buddhi and Ahamkara as some of the earliest steps 
in cosmo-genesis. In this sense then the Samkhya can be 
classified as Idealism. 

4. An attempt has been recently made by an Indian 
scholar 1 to prove that the true Samkhya of the Karikas is a Theory 
of Reality, a sort of “a dynamic Order” and a “triune-unity of 
differentiated aspects.” Karikas 56 to 60 which form the main 
basis of the argument in Para 3 above are included by 
Prof. Mukerji amongst the “added Karikas”, but no convincing 
philological reasons are put forth for the fact of the interpolation. 
That the concluding Karikas involve self-contradiction is known from 
the time of Sankara onwards; and the contradiction is so flagrant 


that it is impossible to suppose that the author himself could 
have been ignorant of it. But as a cosmological theory 
Samkhya could not well avoid it, and it is a perversion of 
history to assert that the Samkhyas accepted the Mimansa 
doctrine of “ Na kaddcid ctnidr&am jagat ,” had no interest in 
finding out when and how the process of world-creation began or 
is going to end, or that they did not care to preach any doctrine 
of Salvation by means of knowledge. All documentary evidence 
goes to prove that the Samkhya was nothing else if not a 
doctrine of Salvation by knowledge. Even Buddhism that had 
little interest in purely cosmological or metaphysical questions did 
preach the Way to Nirvana. That change and motion logically 
imply permanence and rest was too obvious a conclusion to 
escape the attention of the Founder of the System, and is in 
fact evident from Karika 3 which nobody can dare pronounce as 
interpolation. And what to do with definite statements about 
the Kait alya so pointedly made in Karikas 17, 19 and 21 ? 


1 J..N. Mukorji : Bemkbya or the Theory of Reality, Calcutta, 1930, 
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ese also interpolations ? I cannot accept that “ Kaivalya ” 
means here “individualising causality” (see op. tit., p. 49, Note). 
How does it differ from “Bhoktrtva” and what about “Madhyastha”? 
The explanation on page 61 is anything but convincing. The 
line “ Saksi ceta kevalo nirgunaS ca ” (Sv. Up. vi 11) from an 
Upanishad, which is usually taken to be the original source of the 
Samkhya, would vehementally protest against the kind of inter¬ 
pretation that Prof. Mukerji gives to these terms. 1 

5. That the Samkhya Philosophy had an original idealistic 
bias which peeps through its Classical cloak of Realistic Dualism 
also becomes evident if we consider the allied question as to 
whether there was any recognition of the Supreme Lord in the 
System from the very beginning or whether the acceptance of 
God was later made as a mere concession to human weakness. 
Kapila was a fearless thinker and there is something of the heroic 
in making him deny God and the authority of the Vedas. 
Compare the kindred case of Kanada the Founder of the VaieSaika 
System. But all the usual texts which are put forth as the 
original sources for the Samkhya (e. g. Katha and SvetaSvatara 
Upamehads and portions of the Mahabharata) are unanimous in 
accepting the Supreme Lord. Are all these texts perversions of 
the original atheistic Samkhya, as has been sometimes maintained ? 
The question cannot be fully gone into in this place 3 . Suffice it 
here to say that if the Purusas are to be many and if there is 
to be a distinct evolution of the Prakrti for each Purusa—and 
both these are accepted doctrines of the Samkhya at all periods— 
one has to combine with these two doctrines a belief in Godhead 
which alone can account for the commonness and uniformity of 
our sense-experience. This has been admirably illustrated in the 
Philosophy of Berkeley. Later on, when the Maulika-Samkhya 
view of a multitude of Pradhanas was given up and by the 

It is also news to Lo told that the Samkhya Philosophy of the Gita preaches Karmayogn 
(p. 89). A statement like this is enough to make Bankara seek reincarnation 1 
Compare “ Jnanayogena Samlchyanam Karmayogt ta Yog<nam 
a See History of Indian Philosophy, Yol II, The Creative Period, Pages 412—427. 
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stitution of Tanmatras for Ve^esas or Visayas an attempt was 
made to conceive of the cosmogenesis as a physical fact and not 
a psychological phenomenon, God came to be viewed as a super¬ 
numerary entity and was dropped outright, the sister School of 
the Yoga having retained him more for practical reasons than as 
a philosophical necessity. A^vaghosa at any rate, in the account 
that he gives in the Buddhacarita of the philosophical views of 
Arada Kalama, the Samkhya preceptor of Gautama Buddha, tells 
us that this Teacher believed in a Supreme Self with whom the 
liberated souls become one (op. tit. xii. 63-65). And we have no 
reasons to suppose that Asvaghosa was interested in making a 
wilful perversion of the original Samkhya teaching. Thus the 
original theism of the System would seem to confirm the view 
as to its original idealistic trend. Idealism in fact was very 
much in the air in the Upanisadic circle where the Samkhya 
Philosophy was conceived and nurtured and we have every reason 
to expect that it would show the influence of the dominant ideas 
of the period. 

The problem proposed for solution in this paper does not 
accordingly admit of a simple categorical answer. We could 
however, in the light of what has been said hitherto, state that the 
Samkhya exhibits an incipient idealistic bend, which the System 
has been all along endeavouring to overcome with varying 
measure of success. The Vedanta-siitras proclaim themselves 
against the Samkhya as Realism and Dualismj but Vijnanabhiksu 
is not without some justification for holding that what the 
Vediutists attack is a man of straw and that the original and 
true Samkhya can very well be reconciled with the Vedanta 
Philosophy as he conceives it, the way to such a reconciliation 
being already indicated by Lord Srikrsna in the Bhagavadgitd. 
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THE RISHIS OF INDIA 


I feel honoured by the opportunity given to me by my 
respected friend, Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, M.L.A., to 
pay my humble tribute of worship to the memory of the life and 
achievements of Swami Dayanand, at once one of the makers of 
modern India and one of India’s last Rishis. I, however, feel my¬ 
self oppressed by an overwhelming sense of my incompetence to 
make a memorial contribution worthy of the high subject proposed 
for me. Taking advantage of the wide latitude given to: me in 
the choice of a topic for this memorable occasion in celebration 
of the Semi-centenary of Rishi Dayanand, I choose to write a few 
lines embodying. some general observations on the particular type 
of thought and culture for which Indian Rishis, the real makers 
of Bharatavarsha, have stood through the Ages. An d yet even 
this particular theme which suggests itself to me as an appropriate 
one for publication in the Dayanand Commemoration Volume, hardly 
lends itself to a general, and, much less, to a brief and casual 
treatment such as I have been proposing. What I am, therefoi’e, 
going to say on the vast and profound subject must not be understood 
or expected to represent any sustained discourse with any organic 
unity or following any well-thought-out design, but rather some 
observations made at random. 

The thought and culture of the Rishis are best found in 
their characteristic features in their highest and normal form and 
strength, in that part of Vedic literature which goes by the name 
of the Upanishads and Aranyakas. It is, therefore, to these works 
that we must turn to understand the essentials of Hindu cultuie 
and civilization. Though these are supremely philosophical and 
profoundly metaphysical documents, they cannot escape from 
the geographical and social back-ground and environment with 
which they are inextricably bound up, and inevitably betray the 
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life of the times in which they were produced. 
Historians can thus wring out of these philosophical and religious 
books ample material for constructing an account of the civilization 
of the age which is unique in the whole course of Indian History 
for the height of its intellectual and spiritual achievements. 

Some of the more important Upanishads like the Brihadaranyaka 
and Chhandogya purport to record the proceedings and transactions 
of learned Assemblies or philosophical Congresses which were 
convened by the kings of the times to pay their homage to learning. 
King Janaka of Videha was the most distinguished of such kings 
who summoned to his court all the learned men of the Kuru- 
Pahchala country (roughly the country from Delhi to Lucknow) 
to meet in a conference for purposes of debate and discussions 
between the exponents of different philosophical systems and schools, 
so that the merits of each might be thrashed and brought out. 
Such a conference lasted for days together, and the successful 
disputant, who could maintain his own philospphical position against 
all attacks and silence all criticism by his answers, not only won 
for himself the first position among the philosophers of the times 
but won for his system and theories also a similar position of 
acknowledged pre-eminence and popularity. At the conference 
under Janaka (which, by the way, was perhaps our earliest literary 
conference) the position of primacy among the philosophers was 
won by Rishi Yajnavalkya not merely by his superior intellectual 
ability and powers of debate, but also the superiority of the 
philosophy he was standing for, the superior soundness and 
comprehensiveness of his doctrines, the adequacy of his system 
which could give satisfactory explanations of the many perplexing 
and profound problems of life and death, soul and immortality 
which were put to him by the exponents of the other philosophies 
and systems in their search for their correct solutions. In fact, 
these problems, as Prof. Deussen has justly remarked, have defied 
solution to this day and Yajnavalkya’s answers to them mark him 
out as one of the gr utest philosophers. The royal recognition 
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iven to Yajnavalkya in King Janaka’s gift to him of a thousand 
cows with their horns hung with strings of gold-pieces, but greater 
than that royal recognition was the recognition given by the 
country to Yajnavalkya as the father of Hindu Philosophy. 
Yajnavalkya first laid with a scientific precision and logical rigour 
the foundations on which the later Hindu systems of philosophy 
have been built up. The entire stream of Hindu philosophical 
speculation may, indeed, be traced to the Upanishads as its source, 
and in the Upanishads the outstanding philosophical figure is that 
of Yajnavalkya. 

It will thus be evident that literary conferences were first 
conceived of in ancient India as suitable agencies for the spread 
of learning by means of the public debates they organised for the 
truths to be thrashed out. This is the way of the British 
Association and all such learned conferences to this day. Secondly, 
the Upanishads point to the enthusiastic homage, and the lavish 
patronage, extended by royalty to learning in those ancient days. 
They tell also of the type of royalty of those days as illustrated 
in kings like Janaka of Videha, Aivapati Kaikeya, Ajata^atru of 
Ka£i or Pravahana Jaivali, whose passionate love and cultiva¬ 
tion of learning and the highest knowledge made them easily the 
intellectual leaders of their peoples, besides being their political 
leaders. King Janaka figures in the Upanishads as one of the leading 
philosophers who once even imparted instruction to Yajnavalkya 
in certain abstract doctrines he had made his own, though in his 
turn he was later on taught by his whilom pupil. The court of 
KaSI under her learned king Ajata^atru attracted to itself a 
concourse of scholars of the times, the proudest of whom, Dripta 
Balaki Gargya, who challenged the intellectuals of several provinces, 
had his pride of learning humbled by the King himself; similarly, 
Pravahana Jaivali, the king of the PaSchalas, enlisted himself as 
a regular student of the Academy of Philosophers, called in the 
Upanishads, the Parishad, whose sittings he daily attended from his 
palace. Later on, he appears in the Upanishads as an original 
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^ noted for his mastery of certain special doctrines of 
Philosophy. 


The I panishads also tell us in connection with the Philosophical 
conference at the court of Janaka, how one of the philosophers 
who ^ad actively participated in the debates and discussions in 
public was a learned lady of the name of GargI Vachaknavi who 
sought to test the philosophical attainments of Yajnavalkaya by 
putting to him the straight question whether he could say that 
he had perceived the Brahman or the Absolute, as he could perceive 
a cow or a horse. The conception of philosophy or religion in India 
ha:; always been that it should be lived and realised and should 
not merely be studied and learnt. It is to be understood that 
GargI was only the representative of a class of learned ladies in 
time of the L panishads, who could vie with men in their 
mastery of the highest knowledge and prove the equality of the 
sexes in respect of intellectual attainment. If the Upanishads 
lay t own the national standard in matters of our culture and 
civilization, it is to be hoped, we shall work up to that standard 
as regards the education of our women whom we have permitted 
to iag so far behind men as regards intellectual pursuits and 
participation in public life. 

In addition to GargI, honourable mention is also made in 
oio l panishads of another learned lady called Maitreyl, the worthy 
consort of the Rishi Yajnavalkya who had another wife, Katyayanl 
bj, name, of the ordinary humdrum pattern. The fame that was 
achieved by Yajnavalkya a-; the first philosopher of his time did 
not operate on him as the last infirmity of noble mind. The 
fame did not prove to be a fetter to bind him to the life of the 
world where alone it had its significance. The quest of the 
ideal which was never to be satisfied drove Yajnavalkya in his 
hoary old age, once more, to retire to the solitude of the forest 
where he had achieved hie first enlightenment. Then the natural 
desire came up in him to invite others, if possible, to a share in 
that enlightenment, and preach the truth he had attained by his 
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sadhana. This is how we see him in public places, 
and assemblies at the courts of kings, vigorously participating in 
debates, only that the saving knowledge which was his individual 
possession might be known to all, and not for any selfish desire 
for name, or fame, or wealth which was so liberally bestowed on 
him. Thus when his social service was accomplished, and his 
philosophy was established, he did not tarry a day longer in the 
world, but quietly returned to the obscurity of the forest whence 
he came, to investigate further, in solitary contemplation, the un¬ 
known and the unknowable. On the eve of this renunciation, he 
called to his side his two wives to announce his intention and 
divide his property which was not quite inconsiderable in value, 
considering the royal bounties bestowed on him for his learning. 
Poor Katyayanl, the good house-wife, meekly submitted to her 
lord's proposal, but Maitreyi was a woman of far different stuff. 
Before accepting the position proposed by her husband, she put 
him the preliminary question whether by her earthly possession, 
by her husband’s lavish gifts, she would attain what was her 
heart’s desire, viz., immortality. Equally prompt and precise was 
her husband’s reply; not by earthly possession could she win the 
heaven of immortality, but only the pleasure which these could 
buy. Maitreyi’s reply was not less spirited: “Give me only that 
by which I can be immortal, and not the thing which could 
attach me the more to the life mortal. ” Thus Maitreyi received 
from her husband the supreme gift of the highest knowledge and 
became a Brahmavadini. The Upanishads thus demonstrate the 
learning and the freedom of their mutual intellectual and spiritual 
intercourse to their mutual benefit. Let us re-capture in this 
modern age something of this liberty of learning and this elevated 
conception of the mission of the woman in national life. 

While the Upanishads tell us of the intellectual life of the 
times that centred round the courts of kings that were its best 
patrons, it must be understood that they themselves owe their 
origin not to the busy haunts of men, but to the solitude of the 
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re alone they could be developed unhindered by the 
distractions of social life. The case of Yajnavalkya taking 
recourse to the woods to develop further his philosophy is an 
illustration to the point. The very title of the class of works 
called Aranvakas tells us how some of the highest Indian wisdom 
is embodied in the books of the woods. The schools of higher 
learning in India were always the hermitages of the forest whence 
flowed the knowledge that has built India. As the poet, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, has somewhere stated, the civilization of 
India has flowed from her forests and has not been the work of 
her cities. Her Vedic culture and civilization were due to her 
Rishis and to their plain living and high thinking in their solitary 
rural retreats and sylvan hermitages or Airamas. Her Buddhist 
culture, too, originated in the woods of Gaya, in the deer forest 
of Saranatha, and in the groves in the outskirts of cities like 
Rajagriha, Kapilavastu, and Sravastx where the Buddha poured out 
his teachings before his devout Sanghas or congregations. Later 
on, these teachings attracted to the Buddha as his devout disciples 
even the crowned monarchs and the merchant princes, like King 
Bimbisara of Magadha, King Prasenajit of Kosala, or the commercial 
magnate Anathapindika. The culture that flowed from her forest 
ultimately inundated the whole of India. 

These sylvan schools, which had thus developed the entire 
thought and culture of India, were like natural formations gathering 
round the nucleus of a great personality and were not artificially 
constituted like a commercial concern of a joint-stock enterprise 
such as modern schools very often are. The basis of such schools 
was the personal relationship between the teacher and the taught 
who were naturally drawn to him by the magnetic force of his charac¬ 
ter as much as Ins learning. Such a teacher was a maker of men. 
Our modem schools are not like these vital associations, for their 
basis is the cash-nexus and they are governed by artificial and mecha¬ 
nical rules. But life and gi >wth cannot be trusted to such artificial 
const n ation. No wonder that our modern schools so largely fail 
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eir purpose. Even our so-called national schools fare 
better. Most of them are only national in name with the perhaps 
possible exceptions of Santiniketana and the Gurukula which are try¬ 
ing to be national also in their actual working. Enough study is 
not yet made of our truly national ideals and practices in educa¬ 
tion. The early history of Indian education is yet to be written. 
As has been already indicated above, our national system of 
education is to be understood in its best and normal form in the 
Upanishads which constitute its richest results and the most complete 
justification. That profound philosophical literature, which is 
universally admitted to register the high-water-mark of human 


speculation, was after all but the product of those small schools, 
Airamas or hermitages, silently fulfilling their purpose in the 
solitude of the forests like the great and beneficent agencies of 
Nature, like the Sun and stars, “their glorious tasks in silence 
perfecting (Matthew Arnold). Systems of education must be 
judged by their results. The schools that could bring forth such 
literary creations as the (Jpanishads and could produce the minds that 
conceived them stand in no need of defence or vindication. They 
also set before themselves the highest conceivable ideals in education. 
T he subject they taught was nothing short of the highest knowledge, 
Brahmavidya, the knowledge of the Atman or the Absolute—when 
that knowledge was won, it included all, or the intermediate and 
secondary grades of knowledge. 

Thus has ancient Indian culture been the product of unique 
schools and systems of education. Besides producing the richest 
record in the world’s literature, they produced quite a bountiful crop 
of great men, most of whom attained to the pinnacle of perfection 
in their own spheres. Leaving aside the hoary Vedic Bishis of 
antiquity like Vasishtha and Viivamitra, where may we find 
the equals of Valmiki and Vyasa, Kalidasa and Magha in poetry, 
Panini, Katyayana and Patahjali in grammar; Kapila and Kanada, 
Gautama and Jaimini, Patanjali and Vyasa in philosophy; Chanakya 
and Chandragupta, AiSoka and Harsha as empire-builders and in 
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raft, or lastly Mahavira and the Buddha, Sankara and 
Ramanuja in spirituality and saintliness? The race of her great 
men was not extinct so long as India had been able to preserve 
her indigenous scheme of life and education against alien 
influences. Even mediaeval India, which was so largely left to 
herself and to her own self-governing institutions in matters of 
her learning, culture and social and religious life, had carried 
forward unbroken the record of great men, represented by such 
universally adored names as those of Chaitanya, Ramadasa, Kablra, 
Guru Nanaka or Tukarama. India has been expressing her soul 
through these great men that have appeared in all ages of her 
history, so long as she has been able to retain in its integrity the 
external apparatus or machinery for the organization of her social 
and cultural life which alone can make such great men possible. 
The external organization of her life has evolved only in response 
to the inner needs of her soul. Her self-expression had 
determined its own means and modes. The spirit must choose 
its own embodiment. 

It is to the unique credit of India and her culture that one 
of her later-day Rishis, Swami Dayanand, was able to achieve his 
fullest self-expression by dint of sheer soul-force, for which India 
has stood through the ages, the compelling force of character which 
prevailed against and completely subdued the gathering forces of 
an alien environment and domination, of an ill-assimilated 
materialism and modernity, to which India would have completely 
succumbed under British rule, but for the timely appearance of 
such a saviour as Dayanand. 


Lucknow 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI—SOCIAL REFORMER 

T claim no special knowledge of any particular reform due to 
A Swami Dayanand Saraswati in the religious thought or social 
sanctions of modern Hinduism; but I have this advantage that 
within seven years of the death of the Swami in Ajmer, I went 
to live and work in that city, and my stay there of more than 
thirty years brought me many opportunities of personal contact 
with institutions established by his followers to carry on reforms 
inspired by the founder of the Arya Samaj. Due to this 
circumstance no doubt, the courtesy has been extended to me of 
an invitation, which I gladly accept, to contribute a paper to this 
Commemoration Volume. 

However high the name of Swami Dayanand stands as a 
student and teacher of religion, it is as one of India’s greatest 
benefactors as a social reformer that he will go down in history. 

He did not set out to found a religion, but to rescue his people 
from what he seems to have regarded as the dead hand of the 
popular Hinduism that prevailed around him and of which the 
ministers were of the same priestly caste to which he himself 
belonged. He was convinced that at the foundations of that 
religion were vital truths whose living force had thrown up, again 
and again during the centuries, searchers, interpreters and exponents 
of its scriptures, yet the net result, as he saw it in his day, was 
that the ministration of religion had become a closer privileged 
profession than ever, but religion had not been brought into touch 
with the practical needs of the life of his people. The most 
forceful currents of the thoughts of these researchers had run 
into deep channels of abstruse intellectual speculation from which 
only the erudite few could derive any good. The hard meta¬ 
physics of the eighth century Sankara had, indeed, been much 
softened by the more practical Ramanuja of the early twelfth 
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century. Ramanuja and his school did the greatest service in 
diverting thought from the seductive philosophy of maya to 
personal devotion, and the like, but it had not been adequately 
effective. 


Dayanand was well versed in the lore of these sages of 
antiquity and he held them in the highest esteem, but he was a 
child of a different age and he recognised that it had other calls. 
He recognised that personal devotion and piety were no longer 
enough, but that by way of service to humanity was true devotion 
rendered to the deity. His countrymen and co-religionists were 
adrift, and nothing short of extensive reclamation by means of 
drastic social reforms would arouse them to a sense of their plight 
and save them from further degeneration. With a Prophet’s 
insight he saw that “where there is no vision the people perish,” 
and he set himself primarily to inspire his people with a vision of the 
manhood to which it was possible for them to rise, and of the 
reality of the impediments that hindered them. There must be 
escape from the formalities and conventions of so-called orthodoxy 
and from the superstition of unintelligent anthropomorphism, 
which image-worship generally is. But first there must be a 
return to the fountain-head of revealed knowledge and religion, 
to the Vedas, unobscured by the profuse mass of literature that 
had been built upon them—and a return to the only deity who 
is worthy of devotion namely, the God of the Vedas who is 
therein referred to in these words : “ He who is our father and 

the progenitor of all things, who rewards every man according 
to his deserts, who knows all the heavenly bodies and habitable 
globes... who is one without a second, in whom all things are 
comprehended — Him let all strive to understand by means of 
friendly discussions.”—Yajur., VII. 27. 

Such was the tenor of Dayanand’s thought and teaching in 
consonance with which an extensive programme of daring reforms 
was promptly undertaken and ha-; since been pursued by devoted 
men and women of his following. 
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To make the sacred Vedas an open book to all classes and 
all nations and, in India at least, to make them available, in the 
spoken language of the people is a bold invasion of the exclusive 
rights of the most ancient and powerful priesthood in the world. 
To admit into the family of the “ twice-born and regenerate ” 
those of the depressed and “ un-regenerate ” masses, who are 
regarded as outside the pale by reason of their Karma is venture¬ 
some defiance of a settled social order. Yet it only gives an 
extended significance to the truth: 

“ Help thou thy brother’s boat across 
And lo ! thine own hath reached the shore ”. 

To throw open all the benefits of an education inspired with 
Vedic Hindu culture is on the one hand opposed to long established 
traditions of the country, and on the other to the settled 
policy of the power that formulated the scheme for the education 
of India a century ago. To further the emancipation of women; 
to make Hinduism a proselytising religion—all these are startling 
innovations. Yet they are daringly included in the Arya Samaj 
programme of national reform. 

How they are operating in wider fields, others will tell. My 
first-hand acquaintance is confined to a small province. There, 
most striking it was to see how prince and peasant alike reacted 
to the new movement, despite the suspicion and disapproval with 
which it was viewed in its early days by those in authority. 
Institution after institution sprang up for education, social relief 
and uplift and for propaganda under the leadership and guidance 
of many devoted voluntary workers whose energy seemed to grow 
with the passing years. The enthusiasm and tact of these won 
even the goodwill of an influential Railway Company, not alone 
to the extent of obtaining financial aid, but also facilities for the 
admission of youths educated in the Dayanand High School to 
the railway workshops for technical training. 

Along-side with all this no observer could fail to note how 
the sense of public responsibility to organise with judgment and 
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Samaj on the scale that these indicate, one must admit that 
it does not suffer by comparison with that carried on by any of 
the other bodies—and this, in spite of great financial disparity. 
Yet money is not everything. Against this handicap weigh the 
spirit, for example, of a Hindu lady, who on being widowed gave 
her all, not excluding her personal services, to establish a girls’ 
school and to make this Gulabdevi Pathashala of hers an inspiration 
for the education of girls on lines that had been advocated by 
Dayanaud. 

If this be an example of what is being achieved by the 
followers of Dayanand in so many larger and more populous centres 
in a country whose population makes up a fifth of the human race, 


and in places beyond its borders, then Swami Dayanand’s place 
as a Prophet and great reformer of men has indeed been established. 

The Arya Samaj movement came to life at a time when the 
prevailing atmosphere of the land was not likely to allow it to 
grow unchallenged. Political thoughts were growing up that 
were later on to disturb a settled civilised Government under which 
India had for a century enjoyed peace and had progressed some 
way towards unity. The generally well-informed agents of 
proselytising religions, Christianity and Islam, seeing only the inferior 
sides of popular Hinduism, were not averse to aggressive 
evangelising. The monopoly of the hereditary Hindu priesthood 
to regulate every detail of the life of their people was beginning 
once again to be questioned. It was only natural then for the 
responsible representatives of all these and similar interests to sit 
up and take note of the new movement with no sympathetic regard, 
and it drew on itself suspicion from several directions. Happily 
the sanity of the leaders has not only allayed most of these 
suspicions but has turned minds, once unfriendly, to study and to 
understand each other’s point of view as never before. If the 
habit of mutual dispassionate toleration should become more 
generally established, expelling the quite unnecessary hostility that 
still to a great extent unfortunately estranges the principal peoples 
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'dia from each other, who can calculate the blessings that 
would accrue to this great land ? Perhaps the proverbially 
traditional toleration of Hinduism will yet attune itself to the 
needs of the age and help to win this future achievement. 


Addiscombe, Surrey, 
England 


E. F. HARRIS 


DAYANAND, MY GURU 

T am proud of being a disciple of Maharshi Swami Dayanand. 
I have made a thorough study of his life. I have seen 
his birth-place and tried to understand the atmosphere in which 
he was born and brought up. I have been to almost all the 
places connected with his life and seen some of his contemporaries 
who gave me interesting details about his personality. I have 
seen the place that was the scene of the great and well-known 
debate at Benares, where the ignorant people failing to understand 
his noble and inspiring message, threw dirt and stones at him. 
He lived, the high ideals of the Vedas and strongly felt that there 
could be no real happiness and peace without following them. 
The brightest features of the Rishi’s life were celibacy and penance. 
His was a disciplined mind. Dangers, nay even insults, could not 
disturb him. His face was always calm, serene and bright. He 
wa- fearless, kind and tolerant. He spoke with a frankness that 
startled even the worst of his enemies. The beauty of his work 
lies in the fact that it was all selfless. He lived and died for up. 
The more J. know him and understand him, the more I revere and 
love him. 

Moga, Punjab MATHRADAS 
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SWAMI DAYANAND- AN APPRECIATION 

TT7 HEN in the middle of the last century, western science, reli- 
• ’ gion and philosophy dawned upon tlfS Indian mind, men of 
strong intellect, dis-satisfied with the present state of Hindus, 
awoke and began to preach reform. Among such religious reformers, 
Swami Dayanand was the most notable and the most effective 
preacher. He impressed upon the Hindu mind, the dogma of 
one formless God and one book of revelation, the Veda, and thus 
purified Hinduism of all the dust and rust that had gathered 
about it during many thousand years. The Vedic Samhitas are no 
doubt revered by all Hindus as their book of revelation, prayer 
and philosophy. But very few actually use them and understand 
or make any sense out of them. And so much of commentary 
and supplement, as well as legend, true or concocted, has gather¬ 
ed about them that they lie deep below buried under this heap 
of overgrowth. Swami Dayanand had the courage and the 
tenacity to unearth the Vedas and teach their meaning to devout 
followers. The Arya Samajists to-day are the real respecters of 
the Vedic Samhitas and, curiously enough, have that strong 
reverence for and faith in them which exists among the Muslims 
for their book of revelation, namely the Quran. The Arya Samaj 
is a living force, chiefly in the Punjab, and like the living force 
of Muhammadanism, the living force of Arya Samaj must be 
attributed to the unique personal power of the founder as well 
as to its high teaching. 

There are some subjects on which a Hindu may differ from 
Swami Dayanand, but there can be no question that he is the 
most effective modern reformer of Hinduism and that the Arya 
Samaj founded by him has done great good to Hinduism, 
especially in respect of the position of women, of &udras and even 
of the untouchables by throwing the Vedas open to them. Swami 
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nand had naturally to fight with Sanatani Pandits in many 
places and on many topics, especially on the interpretation of 
Vedic texts for which the Pandits relied mainly on Sayana’s 
Bhashya, supported by Yaska. Swamiji, therefore, undertook 
the work of interpreting Vedic Saihhitas and succeeded in com¬ 
pleting this task before he laid down his life. 

Swami Dayanand’s tall and impressive figure, his deep 
learning and ready wit and his Brahmacharya and unblemished 
asceticism were a great asset to him in disputation as well as 
in preaching. To-day the Arya Samaj founded by him has a 
large following in India, especially in the Punjab, where indeed 
it is needed for combating the growing influence of Muhamma¬ 
danism. Swami Dayanand did not, however, attack Islam but 
simply worked for the cause of pure Vedic Religion. 

Mr. Phadke of Panwcl, Thana district, who has written a 
history of all the religious reformers of modern India, has written 
a life of Swami Dayanand from which I may take the following 
chronology of Swami Dayanand’s life for the curious reader. The 
Swamiji was born in 1824. In his 18th year, like Ramdas, he 
left his home, and in 1848 he became a Sannyasi. He saw the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849 and the sepoy rebellion in 
1857. He began his life of a religious preacher in 1864 at the 
age of 40 and in 1869 he had a disputation with orthodox 
Pandits at Benares. In 1875 was founded the first Arya Samaj 
in Bombay and in 1877 in Lahore. In 1883 he laid down his 
havin'’’ achieved the work he had set before himself. 


life, 

Swamiji was a disciple of Swami 
disciple in Swami Shi'addhanand. 

Poona 


Virjanand and left a worthy 


C. V. VA1DYA 
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T HERE can be no greater tribute to the memory of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati than an appreciation of the spirit of 
service which he has evoked in the followers of his faith. It is 
easy enough to profess belief in a body of theological doctrine; it 
is easier still to conform to details of ritual and ceremony; it is 
easiest to congratulate oneself on being among the spiritually elect 
and look down with contempt on those who may belong to other 
religions. But one of the true tests of religion is perhaps man’s 
capacity to worship God’s creatures and render some service to 
humanity of which he forms an integral part. 

It was a very cold afternoon in December last, when as a mem¬ 
ber of the Punjab University Inquiry Committee, 1 found myself 
with my colleagues visiting the city of Ferozepur in the Punjab, to 
look up the local college and other educational institutions. As 
we finished our work and were in a hurry to motor back to 
Lahore, a band of earnest workers who were running a Hindu 
orphanage in the Cantonment came and requested us to pay a 
visit to the institution before we resumed our journey. It was 
with some reluctance that w r e accepted the invitation in view of 
the lateness of the hour, but when we actually went there we 
discovered, to our pleasant surprise, an institution the like of 
which one cannot see in many parts of India. A large number 
of. orphans, girls as well as boys, rescued from starvation and death, 
were being sheltered, fed, clothed and looked after by an earnest 
group of workers, depending almost entirely on the generosity of 
the public and content not to look for any reward, except their 
own satisfaction in having clone a good deed, by bettering the 
condition of a small corner of the world. As the shades of the 
evening twilight gathered round us, we looked at the cheerful 
faces of the children who crowded to have a glimpse of the visi- 
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was clear they were being dealt with under 
protection and were being transformed into persons capable of 
earning an honest livelihood. In the case of girls, they were 
being encouraged to settle down into respectable marriages or 
become nurses or teachers. There was an element of parental 
care for the well-being of the children displayed by the workers 
of the orphanage who were all devoted members of the Arya 
Samaj at Ferozepur. It was night-fall when we actually left 

for Lahore, but as we motored back in the darkness, our 
minds were full of deep appreciation of the noble work the 
results of which we had witnessed at the institution. 

The scene is now in an extensive grove outside the city of 
Jullundur where the members of the Arya Samaj run a residential 
school for girls, the Kanya Mahavidyalaya, well-known all over 
Northern India for the last some decades. In various corners 
under the spreading trees, there were bands of happy girls dress¬ 
ed in the uniform of the institution, either busy at their lessons, 
or enjoying, themselves in play with music and games. The insti¬ 
tution seemed to be a part of the garden, buildings being re¬ 
duced to a minimum and the classes held right in the open air. 
One was reminded of the French expression for a ‘truant’—it is 
one “ who studies in the woods ”. It is apparently possi¬ 
ble at the Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Jullundur, to play a truant in 
this sense of the word, without any neglect of studies at the 
same time! It was a pleasure to see the hostel for the girls, 
there beir.g an atmosphere of elegance and tidiness which was 
furnishing excellent training for those who, let us hope, will 
later be in charge of happy homes of their own. If I may be 
pardoned a personal reminiscence, I may mention that on seeing a 
printed appeal in the papers asking for help to girls undergoing 
instruction, a: this institution, I had sent some little money 
year after year, at one time, for the education of a girl 
whose name I remembered and about whom I made inquiries. 
It was a delight to be told that she had completed her 


<SL 

kindly 
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and had married and settled down happily in 
seen her, but I cherish this memory with 


life. I 
genuine 


lies 

have never 
satisfaction. 

Visiting the same city a few weeks later, I had the pleasure 
of presiding over the anniversary of the D. A. V. College there 
which within the last few years has developed into a Degree College 
containing about seven hundred students, all due almost entirely 
to the efforts of a single devoted worker of the Arya Samaj, 
Pandit Mehr Chand. Here is the example of a single individual, 
himself an honorary worker, who has laboured hard for years 
seeking the support of the public far and near, for the founding 
of an institution which might bring the blessings of higher edu¬ 
cation to a city which had a number of high schools but no 
college. Situated on extensive grounds of its own on the Grand 
Trunk Road before we enter the city, it arrests the attention 
of every visitor and can be seen with its numerous buildings, 
hostels and play-grounds, a busy centre of humming activity dur¬ 
ing the working hours of the day. To see the hundreds of 
students walking or cycling into the college in the morning, or 
scattering after the day’s work and running to their homes in 
the afternoon is a privilege of which the builders of the institu¬ 
tion can certainly be proud. 

These three do not exhaust the educational institutions 
visited by me during last winter in the Punjab, testifying in an 
eloquent manner, to the great inspiration for service furnished by 
the founder of the Arya Samaj. It was my privilege to see 
numerous other colleges run by the members of the same societyj 
the great D.A.V. College in Lahore, one of the largest educational 
institutions in India with an excellent Oriental Library under its 
auspices; the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Intermediate Colleges at 
Moga, Hoshiarpur and Rawalpindi, not to speak of many high 
schools, all of which are inspired by the same desire to spread 
learning and to provide education, very often even to those who 
cannot afford it. 
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I cannot refrain from making reference to another 
not connected officially with the Arya Samaj, but run 
under its auspices, the League of Women at Lyallpur, at the last 
anniversary of which I had the pleasure of assisting, by distri¬ 
buting the prizes and speaking on the necessity of economic 
independence for women. A modest and unostentatious worker in 
this city of the Punjab, assisted by an equally earnest and 
devoted wife, has built up an institution for educating grown¬ 
up women, (married, unmarried or widowed) into the pursuit of 
some useful vocation in life, to enable them to earn their own 
livelihood, or supplement the meagre incomes of their families. 
Tailoring, embroidery, weaving and a number of other occupa¬ 
tions are taught to women in their leisure hours and as many as four 
hundred have been brought under the influence of this institution. It 
is futile to talk of equality between man and woman, so long as 
woman has got to depend on her husband in an abject manner 
for food, clothing, shelter and other prime necessities of life. It 




is, however, in no spirit of feminist revolt that the workers in 
Lyallpur have attempted to tackle this problem, but out of a 
sincere desire to help the women to learn some useful occupation, 
so that they may not have to drift helplessly in the world in 
the event of misfortune, depending very often on the grudging 
go<4 < xheos of some distant relations. There was an interesting 
exhibition of the work done by the women at the institution 
which demonstrated amply that it was not a mere show-place to 
impress the visitor, but. a real school for the learning of practical 
work which may stand them in good stead in later life. 

1 here are other institutions run by the Arya Samaj elsewhere 
in India, particularly in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudlv where 1 spent, sixteen years of my active life and where I had 
seen the same spirit of service animating workers for the advance¬ 
ment of humanity, in more than one town. But I have perhaps 
suid enough to indicate that the inspiration of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati embodies one of the essential aspects of religion. 
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ste Comte had no hesitation in preaching that service of 
man was service of God and so long as members of the Arya 
Sarnaj can furnish such striking examples of the spirit of 
helpfulness in the interests of humanity, they may walk with 
their heads high among the religious faiths of the world and 
stand even as examples worthy of emulation by others. 

I have often wondered what record many of us who believe 
in a future life will have, if on the Day of Judgment in the 
other world, we are called upon to state how we employed ourselves 
during our sojourn on earth. A large number of us can perhaps 
only say that we looked after the welfare of our wives and child¬ 
ren; earned money in doing, may be, some honest work and 
advanced the interests of those near and dear to us. Proud 
hoAvever must be those who will have on the occasion, a more 
unselfish record to show to their credit, persons who have worked 
for the welfare of others and brought the benefits of happiness 
to beings whose lot has been cast amidst adverse circumstances in 
the world. In many places where the Arya Sarnaj flourishes, 
there are people who could render a very good account of themselves, 
if the time came for such a statement of their record of service. 


Ajmer 


P. SESHADRI 
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have been asked by that great champion of all good causes, 
Dewan Bahadur HarBilas Sarda,to write something in appreciation 
of the great work of Dayanand Saraswati on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his death, for publication in this Commemora¬ 
tion Volume. I find it rather difficult to say any thing on that 
subject, because I know I can never do justice to it. Moreover, I 
feel it impertinence on my part to try to say anything in appreciation 
of his work. I can only pay my humble and respectful homage 
to the work of that great Prince amongst men, who, though a 
Sannyasi possessing no worldly wealth, ruled and still so many 
years after his death rules the hearts of innumerable men 
and women. He left this world, before I was born, but even 
then the atmosphere was so surcharged with his spirit that 
in my younger days I almost felt it, and that in spite of the fact 
that I belong to a family of Sanatani Brahmifts, who do not follow 
his particular cult. The influence of iiis teachings and his great 
personality was so wide-spread and deep that it left no one 
unaffected. And so in my childhood, I heard many stories of what 
a ma n he was, how powerful, how learned, how strong and 

how magnetic in his personality. I was thrilled to hear of how 
ne woK.e up the sleeping Hindus,, how he took them out of the 
depths of their superstitions, how he stirred up their imagination 
and Low he engendered in thorn the spirit of service and 
lo 1 ^ of motherland. Thousands opposed him, but tens of 
thousands rallied to his banner wherever he went, till at last a 
spirited army of his followers was created who revolutionized the 
entire Hindu society, particularly in the Punjab. There was no 
a8 P f ‘ ct of life whi °k was left out. Religion, the social system, 
customs and practices, education, sanitation, health, food, all came 
within the per view of his zealous followers. 1 have had the good 
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he of coming into personal contact with some or the best 
products of his teaching. The fire that burnt in the hearts of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Shraddhanand, Mahatma Hansraj and others, 
was lit up by Swami Dayanand. In his name they incessantly 
worked for the country and lifted the Punjab to the position in 
which it is to be found to-day. There is a distinct difference 
between the Punjab and other provinces, and that difference is 
brought about by the sustained work of his followers. There is 
less orthodoxy, less untouchability, less rigidity of caste here, no 
purdah system, greater freedom among women and on the whole, 
a much more reformed social life than in other provinces. The 
courage and stamina, which is a general characteristic of the 
Punjabi women, is the direct result of their Master’s teachings. 
In short, his healthy influence has permeated the life-blood of the 
whole of the Punjab. In history he will be known not only as a 
religious Reformer, but as one of the fathers df the great Indian 
renaissance and the Founder of the modern Punjab. 


Lahore 


RAMESHWARI NEHRU 


T am very glad to hear that the fiftieth anniversary of the passing 
away of the great Swami Dayanand Saraswati will be celebrated 
in a fitting manner. Needless to say, the movement is really a 
praiseworthy one. The great services rendered to India by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati, not only as a spiritual leader but 
also as a Social Reformer and scholar, are acknowledged by all and 
his name will ever be remembered with veneration. To him is 
due, in a great measure, the renaissance of Indian culture which 
we witness to-day and he was certainly one of the greatest men 
produced by India during the last century. 

Colombo, Ceylon S. PARANAVITANA 
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T O Swami Dayanand we owe the broadening of life in social 
and religious spheres, which we have witnessed since he 
began his mission. It was he who had the courage to 
proclaim the ancient truth, and free Hindu society from debilitating 
influences, which were undermining its strength. It was he 
again who realized that any people to be able to keep abreast of 
the times must not always remain on the defensive, but be ready 
to assimilate those who were ready to seek shelter under its wing. 
There is much work that remains to be done, but the road has 
been opened; and it is hoped that in the new times Hindu society 
will rise from the cremation ground of old superstitions, rituals 
and formalities into a self-confident, faithful and united Nation. 

Aira. Holme, Simla. East JOGENDRA SINGH 


-:o:- 


M AHARSHI Dayanand was one of the greatest Reformers of 
India. India was beset with many enemies, internal as 
well as external, when he was born. He was the first to 
see the evils of the caste system, and he tried to abolish it. He 
was the first Indian to pronounce women as equal to men and try 
to place them on the higher planes of life. In his mind there 

was no distinction of sex, caste or creed. He considered all 

Hindus to be one and indivisible. It is the duty of all Hindus 
to raise a fitting memorial to the man who did so much for the 
race, and taught them the first lesson of self-respect. 

Maharshi Dayanand was great as a man, greater as an Indian, 
and one of the greatest as a Reformer. 

Bombay LILA MUNSHI 
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SWAMI DAYANAND—THE INDIAN LUTHER 


f’pHE fiftieth, anniversary of the death of Swami Dayanand is an 
appropriate occasion for casting our eyes backwards on the 
career of this remarkable leader of men, exploring the inhospitable 
regions wherein the rill took its rise—how it subsequently gathered 
volume and ran into spate, inundating both the banks it ran 
through, levelling landmarks of hoary sanctity and throwing up 
fresh soil on the weathered and heavily drained surface of mori¬ 
bund Hinduism: the ameliorative zeal of Lord Bentinck had not 
till then touched the encrustation of stifling custom. The pushti 
marga eroticism of Maharaja-dom was not less devastating in its 
demoralization than the papacy of which Alexander VI. was a 
type, and Leo X. a hero. The pompous perversity of petty j 
princelings was equally soul-constricting, whether in the Kathiawar 
of those days, or Germany of the period of reformation. The light 
of western learning was falling with the same piercing thorough¬ 
ness in India as the eclairecissement which was the result of the 
opening up of the sources of Greek and Latin culture in Western 
Europe. Karsandas Mulji had crossed the black waters and dabbled 
in the new knowledge, more enticing because it was forbidden on 
account of its proselytising tendencies. Some of his writings 
remind one of Erasmus ’ famous dictum, “ God hates a well- 
fed corpulent devoutness” — a sentence so appropriate to the 
Vallabhacharya sampradayrt of those days, so degenerated from the 
pristine purity of its pious founder. 

His life-history is soon told. Dayanand fled away from a 
house where a middle class well-fed bourgeois life of a Grihastha 
awaited him. His secret departure had all the elements in it of 
the grand renunciation of 6akyamuni. He became the chela of a 
Satiny asi Vedantist of the banks of the Narbada and studied the 
Vedas and Vedaiigas, so that none of the life-giving elements of 
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uism might remain foreign to him. He set about to bring 
out a translation of the Vedas, m uch as Luther di d of ^ the-Bible, 
aud it can be said that he was the originator of the theological 
Hindi, puissantly polemic in its terseness and cumulative force as 
Luther of the racy German language—so very different from the 
turgid Latin of the middle ages— with its direct appeal and racy 
of the soil. Dayanand created the legend, the Aryan-voluble in 
the Hindi tongue: the khadi boll which all can understand and 
none can claim as the exclusive possession of a section. He wanted 
to give an intelligible “Utah” —book—to the Hindu, as the 
Muslim had the Quran and the Protestant Christian the Bible. 

The German Reformation was born out of the bitter agonies 
of an ardent soul seeking after truth “ Ich Kann nicht anders, gott 
helfe mir amen”, “I cannot do anything but right; may God 
help me . Dayanand stood on the word of the comprehensive 
Vedas— that trans-Pauranic ocean of learning and his Satyartha- 
Prakdsh was designed to be the spiritual companion of the Aryan 
as the Bible was of the German folk. Luther sang, “Eine feste 
Burg is unser Gott.” Dayanand moored his boat to the keel of 
the Vedie vessel. Everything which now is, is implicit in the 
Vedas— a volume for all times. 


Dayanand, however, had his difficulties. He realized that 
unlike, the Christians and Muslims, the esoteric Hinduism of the 
Acharya of his age had kept the mass of the Hindus uninitiated 
into the inwardness of the arcana. They were left unattended 
in the unsheltered portico of the temple of God. His face was 
obscured by the veil cast by centuries old ritualism, by the slavish 
observance of which alone He could be approached. The few 
elecr cared more for the journey of the soul Brahrnaward than for 
the spiritual salvage of the drowning Hindu-jati, It was his 
ardent wish to erect an altar of God in every Aryan household. 
He wanted to make the world ‘Aryan’, a touch-stone, a paramoaani 
that ennobled to whomsoever it Was applied and made him feel a 
few inches taller in his spiritual stature—just as a neophyte to Islam 
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^CH*5Ehristianity feels— when he realizes that like Peter the fisher¬ 
man or Amru the obscure, he can on accepting Christianity be the 
keeper of keys to heaven, and on conversion to Islam become the 
conqueror of the much-covetted Egypt. He maintained that 
every Aryan carried the hall-mark of equality on his forehead. 
As the Buddhist had proclaimed that he who had uttered the triple 
formula of the Triratna, was a brother, as the Vaishnavas had 
attempted the projection of brotherhood on the scaffolding of 
Bhaktahood, so Dayanand felt that the magic word, Arya, would 
secure manumission from the disability of ages and like 
the Sikhs ( Sishya ) the initiated would find in the Arya Samaj 
temple, a haven of equality and fraternity. 

The Arya Samaj bade fair to inaugurate a new era of unification 
and greatness for the Hindu world. In the Punjab where caste 
had been weak, where priesthood had taken its complexion from 
Sikh puritanism, the Samaj wielded a powerful influence. In 
Rajputana, it took root under the aegis of Maharana Sajjan Singh— a 
veritable Elector of Saxony, the protector of Luther. In the United 
Provinces, it marshalled under its banner the more militant Vai.4ya 
who had inherited the traditions of Hemu; but when it came to 
Bengal or returned to the home-land Gujarat, it dashed itself against 
an impregnable rock. Bengal seeks everything in the frame work 
of poetry. No religion can take hold there which has not a halo . 
of romantic feeling about it. Satya must come to it more like 
Goethe’s “dichtung und wahrheit”. Gujarat, the land of Burke’s 
much-derided calculators and economists, with their catholicity 
of interests and level-headed outlook was — priest and caste-ridden. 
Renan in his fascinating autobiography quotes Descartes as saying 
that nowhere was he so well off in the matter of pursuit of his 
profession as Philosopher (carrying his “cogito ergo sum” to its 
logical extreme) as in Amsterdam, because “everyone was engaged 
m trade and there no one paid any heed to him”. Renan airily 
concluded therefrom that where trade predominates there is an 
air of comfortable vulgarity and no one would send a Bruno to 
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_ etake. He was mistaken. If Dayanand had visited Guj 
m those days and challenged a battle as Hemacharya did in the 
days of Kumarapala, he would have had to drink hemlock sooner 
than Socrates in the Athens of Cleon. Should he like Luther 
have allied himself with Princes and set up an authoritarian creed, 
he would then have had, according to some, his A^oka and his 
Constantine. Should he have compromised with icon-worship duly 
prevalent in Gujarat. The Jesuits would have proselytised China, 
had Gregory VII agreed to the acceptance of ancestor-worship 
as part of the Christian creed. But he refused to compromise 
with what he considered to be an error of faith. Similarly 
Dayanand stuck out and his tide of Bigvijaya had to recede. 

This uncompromising attitude, according to many was, his 
Paradise Lost. Reading India’s history and the true position of 
Dayanand as one of the Acharyas who wanted to take us back 
to the fountain source instead of starting a new religion— the 
“Paradise Lost” however was in di-guise “Paradise Regained”. Had 
Arya Samaj crystallized in the eighties of the nineteenth century 
it would have lost its elan vita), and ceased to grow. It is difficult 
to watch a torso and project conjectures as to what the 
completed work would have been like. Would it have compromised 
with Brahmanic Hinduism and accepted the Varna system as based 
on birth ? Would it have gone the full length and admitted everyone 
to a plane of marital equality ? It began well with commensality 
in messing. Posi-lbly the towers of Varna by birth and not by 
karma, would have fallen at the breath of Dayanand at his 
nativity. 


It is difficult, however, to contemplate the devitalizing 
consequences of the catastrophe—- his untimely death. The reforming 
wave of the movement has advanced to its full height and its 
force is spent. It is now receding. A new wave is now in 
formation. Will it stop in its progress and make common cause 
with latitudinarinnism or will it succeed in reaching the top and 
washing away, as Buddhism did, the last landmarks, which, according 
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e, prevent Brahmanic Hinduism from fitting into the procrft^ 
tean bed of democracy; or will it appear as Hinduism transfigured 
with its emblem of the contemplation of Ekamevadvitiyont —its 
strong faith in karma and perfectability by individual effort—its 
insistence on a daily routine of the Pancha Maha Yajnns being 
performed in their modern setting and with their true inwardness 
attuned to modern aspirations? Professor Whitehead defines 
religion as what a man does with his solitude — the Arya Samaj has 
leavened the mass. It has given a definite orientation to the 
thoughts that occupy the Aryan in his solitude. That alone will 
strengthen and cement the matrix in which the Hindu is cast. 
This has nothing to do w r ith his advancement on the mundane 
plane of politics. It is only concerned with character-building 
and it is with the present generation of Arya Samaj ists to take 
it to its full logical height and make Aryan faith a vitalizing force 
once again, so that when a person slips up one would be justified 
in uttering the words addressed by Krishna to dejected Arjuna— 
this is act, leave it off. In that case its 

uncompromising iconoclasm and insistence on human dignity, 
though it forfeited the partisanship of wordly rich Gujarat, has not 
been a mistake; and even if a mistake at that time one is tempted 
to say, felix culpa. Fortunate was that mistake. It has left 
Arya Samaj with the element of growth still left in it. There 
is, however, one danger ahead. The will o’ the wisp of politics 
is likely to lead one astray. Political considerations are visibly 
cutting across the plane of natural evolution of soul-moulding forces. 
Luther succumbed to politics and switched bis star on to the car 
of the Princes of Germany. This gave rise to the Erastian type 
of Protestantism (cejus regio ejus religeo) and religion instead of 
being the cement of union became the seed-bed of disunion, and 
the Thirty Years War followed as a result. 

Is there hope of the promethean fire being kept burning to 
revivify Hinduism or will the siren-call of latitudinarianism point 
the way to compromise for purely political ends and cut the career 
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ie reformer short ? Then the Brahmanic Hinduism will still 
remain in need of another Dayanand to appear betimes to save 
the youth leaving traditional moorings and getting wrecked on the 
reefs of anarchic irreligion. The present Acharyas of the movement 
alone can say what will be the next scene on which the curtain 
will rise— will it still be the stern puritanic soul-uplifting, all- 
uniting creed or will it be the comfortable self-satisfied exclusive 
creed of the class so aptly characterised by Peacock as “epicere”, 
when describing the predominant type of the age of Napolean III. 


Srinagab, Kashmir 


VINAYAK N. MEHTA 



T Y the land of the five rivers, on the banks of which the Vedic 
hymns were first sung, however, the virile teachings of Swami 
Dayanand took deep root, and thanks to the inspiring example of 
the Swami, the Arya Samaj is to-day bearing abundant fruit and 
flower. One may not accept every word of those teachings and 
yet the fact must he admitted even by those who are not 
Arya Samajists that the Swami has made a very much needed 
contribution to the cause of progress by reviving the purer and 
more original doctrines of the Vedic Rishis. The stagnation in 
which Hinduism was rotting when Swami Dayanand inaugurated 
the Samaj was arrested by his great efforts and a spirit of 
change fur the better was infused in the slumbering conscience 
of the Hindu community in Hindustan. May that spirit gather 
more and more strength in the years to come! 

Belgaum A. B. LATHE 
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/CHANGE is the Law of Life; the universe, as a whole, has to 
^ renew itself constantly by this eternal principle. Every 

people has to adapt itself to the law of innovation and a 
nation that has not realised this fact, would degenerate, step by 
step, and finally would be cut oil from the colossal column of 
that universal caravan which is always marching forward with 
Eternity. 

Any river, any plain, any mountain, any tree, any man or 
nation is conducted to the new domain of existence, by the law 
of innovation and the love of change continuously changing its 
situation, its existence and renewing its manners of life. 

Our beloved Orient, unfortunately during the last two 
centuries has been afflicted by spiritual, as well as material:'' 
coagulation, which evil affliction has been and is yet, as I think, 
the main cause of the great calamities, which are still oppressing 
the East. ihis, I would call those calamities the penalty of 
nature upon those who have not obeyed the nature’s laws. And 
so, in fact, every Oriental nation will, unless it changes its 
conduct and directs itself to the way of innovation, undergo such 
punishment. 

As a matter of fact, the real pioneers of the East are those, 
whose lives were or are yet devoted to the creation of a social 
renaissance. Although to-day, in view of the present situation of 
the East, we are glad to show a sufficient number of the innova¬ 
tors whose works and reforms have restored to the Oriental nations 
the suffocated faculty of innovation; yet, we can never forget to 
call those few personages of the past the first pioneers, who were 
endowed with the necessary qualities of reformers and who lived 
and died for that sublime purpose. 

Among those pioneers, I should name your deceased Swami 
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^-Tldyanand Saraswati, whose valuable services in the cause of 

religion and uplift of his nation in the moral and social domains 
are too great to be fully described in such a short article. What 
he has achieved by denouncing the system of hereditary castes, as 
I would believe now, would, some day in the future, be confirmed 
as a high road to the unity and the progress of India. The 
institution of the Arya Samaj, of which he has laid the foundations 
on the ground of the Indian Renaissance, is and would, always, be 
looked at, as an argument to establish the self-consciousness of 
India and its intrinsic inclination to national emancipation. His 
commentary on the Vedas is a unique work by which he has 
illustrated once more the value of the great scriptures of ancient 
India, from which the well-known sages of India have been 
radiating their wisdom in all directions for the welfare and 
advancement of humanity. Thus, I feel it a duty of every Oriental 
like myself to appreciate what Maharshi Dayanaud Saraswati has 
achieved, as the great work in the cause of India’s national unity. 

In conclusion, I avail myself of this opportunity to congratu¬ 
late the Indian people for their remembrance and commemoration 
of their great personages, in the past. 

Teheran, Persia RARIMZADAH SAFAVI 



I have observed, during my travels in India, the effects of Swami 
Dayauand Saraswati’s influence in earnest efforts to vitalise 
life in India with the Vedic ideal, which for thirty years has 
been a fundamental influence in my own life and in that of 
Mrs. Cousins; and for this much-needed service to India and the 
world, I offer our joint homage to his memory. 

Kangra Valley JAMES H. COUSINS 
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To 


MOTHER INDIA 


We live where mountains crown your brow, 
Beside the Northern gate; 

With brawny arms and limbs, we love 
And guard your high estate. 

Where rice-fields smile towards the East 
We teem, a densely throng; 

We seek to serve you with our feast 
Of varied art and song. 

We toil beside your Western sea 
And garner wealth for you, 

Bringing the magic argosy 
Across the distant blue. 

Temple and tower have we wrought 
Toward the Southern shore; 

The great God’s glories have we sought, 
Through all the days of yore. 

Whether we come from far or near, 

From North or South, or West 

Or East, we are your children dear: 

0 Mother, we are blest! 


P. SESHADRI 


* 




* 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 




I N the mind o£ occidentals, it is only polytheism and pantheism 
which are generally associated Avith Hinduism. But the 
mediaeval reforming sects of Nanakpanthis, Kabirpanthis, 
Dadupantlns, etc., show that the belief in and spiritual worship of 
One Personal God is not foreign to the genius of Hinduism. In 
modern times Ram Mohan Roy Avas the first Indian reformer to 
demonstrate that fact. But critics may say that, as he possessed 
a scholarly knowledge of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, in addi¬ 
tion to that of the Brahma Sutras and the Upanishads, he may have 
got bis monotheistic ideas from non-Indian faiths. It is not necessary 
here to examine and refute this objection. But even such a 
specious objection cannot be brought forward in the case of the 
monotheistic doctrines promulgated by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 

AVhen the period of his self-education and of intellectual 
growth Avas over, he began to preach his religious and social 
doctrines. According to his interpretation of the VedaB, polytheism, 
idolatry, and caste restrictions tvere un-Vedic, and he felt called 
upon to restore what he believed to be the pure monotheistic Yedic 
religion of the Aryans. 

A few years ago Avhen I visited Ajmer, the high priest of 
the temple of Brahma at Pushkar showed me a stick Avhich, he said, 
belonged to Dayanand Saraswati when he resided there temporarily 
before his promulgation of his Vedic doctrines. It reminded me of 
the Swami’s religious and social militancy. He Avas fond of dis¬ 
putations, and liked to defeat bis orthodox Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian opponents with the logical weapons he wielded. The 
big publu disputation which he had Avith three hundred prominent 
Hindu divines at Benares was a very remarkable one. In the words 
of Lala Lajpat Rai, this event marked “the effective beginning 
of Dayanand’s mission for a reformed Hindu Church.” 
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In 1875 in Bombay he formally started the Arya Samaj. 
It was also in the same city that he published the Satydrth 
Prakash, containing an authoritative exposition of his doctrine, 
which underwent a final revision at Lahore in 1877. 

The Swami wanted to realise the ideal of unifying India 
nationally, socially and religiously. To make Indians one nation, 
he thought it was necessary to free it from foreign rule. In 
order to make the people of India socially one, he wanted to 
eliminate the differences of caste and class. To make India 
religiously one, he desired to substitute his Yedic religion for all 
other religions prevalent in India. These three aims of Swami 
Dayanand have borne some fruit. For some time, from the 
nineties of the last century onwards, those of the Swami’s 
followers who were connected with the D. A. Y. College movement 
became the foremost agency for fostering a sturdy and independent 
Nationalism in the Punjab, the foremost political and social worker 
and sufferer of the group being Lala Lajpat Rai. Mrs. Besant 
ascribes “the undermining of the belief in the Superiority of 
the White Races to the spreading of the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophical Society. ” In the domain of social reform the Arya 
Samaj has rendered signal service. By the uplift of the out- 
castes this religious body has acted as a true social deliverer. It 
has promoted inter-caste marriages and the marriages of widows 
and practically raised the age of marriage among its followers. 
Its educational and famine relief and orphan-saving enterprises 
have been remarkable. Perhaps the purely religious propaganda 
of Dayanand Saraswati has slipped a little to the background. 
But it cannot be denied that the Arya Samaj has done something 
to popularize monotheistic ideas among the masses of the people. 

A foreign observer has summed up, “the Arya Samaj as a 
religious force working for social reform, which remains a u'reat 
and powerful factor to this day in the national life of India, and 
one seriously to be reckoned with in its future”. 

Calcutta RAMANAND CHATTBRJI 
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DAYANAND’S LEGACY TO THE PUNJAB 

I 

TN the middle of the last century, when the Punjab passed into 
British hands, society in the “ Province of the Five Waters ” 
was like unto a stagnant pool in the jungle. Inlets and 
outlets were choked up with muck. Over the bosom of the 
water was spread a thick layer of dirty green scum. 

This layer was of a peculiar texture. A pebble pitched at 
it would pierce it t but as soon as it fell to the bottom, the wind 
would bind the bit that had been torn with the jagged edges and 
presently hardly a crack would remain to indicate that any 
violence had been attempted. 

The beings dwelling under this green covering had become 
so used to the darkness that light let through any chinks that 
were made in it hurt their eyes. They therefore made haste to 
repair any damage that any one might do to the sheet shielding 
them from sunlight, rain and wind. 

Britons discovered this phenomenon soon after they annexed 
the Punjab in 1849. Teachers in schools and colleges and missioners 
cast pebbles into this social pool. Some merely glanced off the surface. 
Others penetrated the covering, but caused small disturbance. 

For every inch of space that these stones pierced—pierced, 
for the most part, unavailingly— a hundred yards of the pool 
flaunted its thick, scurvy sheet of green. It seemed to mock at 
the European and American preceptors. They might pride 
themselves upon the knowledge they bad accumulated: but at 
the moment at least they were powerless to lift or to destroy 
the heavy blanket under which the Punjabis lived and moved. 

II 

Some six decodes ago a monk charged with energy and 
determination emanating from a chaste life devoted to study and 
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emplation, the dirty, thick coat of green scum settled upon 
the surface of the social pool in the Punjab. The sight 
disgusted him. 

With all the might he possessed he began making holes in it. 
Like the hosts that Rama had carried into Lanka over the wondrous 
bridge built by Nila, the accomplished descendant of Visvakarma, 
he hurled boulders and gigantic trees into it. They created 
tremendous gashes in it, irregular in shape and varying in size. 

The beings who dwelt beneath it were dazzled by the glare 
of light that the Swami Dayanand Saraswati—as the monk was 
allied—suddenly let in upon them. The stones he cast hurt 
them. They cursed him—heaped vile abuse upon him—called 
him a madman—mischief-maker. They tried to patch the rents 
he had made in their protective covering; but before they could do 


so he thi’ew heavier and heavier missiles and the holes kept 
increasing in number and size. 

Opposition and abuse served only to stiffen his resolve. He 
denounced the shibboleths and practices of the day as unworthy 
of the descendants of the Aryans of old. He deplored the fact 
that the noble spirit infused by the risliis of the Vedic period 
had disappeared. Even the shell that was being cherished was 
not the genuine article. It was a base imitation, manufactured 
during the dark ages through which Hinduism had passed. It 
was rotting and emitted nauseating odours. 

His strength lay in his deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and the courage and dialectical skill with which he 
made devastating use of that knowledge. Men who sought to 
controvert his statements lacked his erudition, or ready tongue, 
certainly his aggressiveness. The wordy duels in which he 
engaged with them left them disabled. The cry of “ dharma 
in danger’’ that had been raised effectually against the alien 
missioners was of little avail, for Dayanand took his stand on the 
Vedic rock. Beliefs were uprooted. Men and women who had 
clung to them sought the Swami for spiritual succour. 
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They found that he was not merely a destroyer. He was 
a builder as well. He had a complete, carefully worked out 
scheme of life to offer them to take the place of that which he 
had demolished. He was, in reality, a Re-creator. He showed 
the people who flocked to him the way to rekindle the fire that 
had all but gone out. In the glow and warmth of that fire 
society could live and function vigorously. 

Ill 


The gods and goddesses were very much in evidence in the 
Punjab in those days. The lime-washed s ikhars (spires), often 
the handiwork of men who had more faith than artistic sense, 
pierced the sky at many points. 

Prayers began while the bath was being taken and, in the 
case of persons deemed religious, took up the best part of the 
forenoon. As the dark goblin of night swallowed the aging day, 
seemingly at a single gulp, the ringing of temple bells, the 

blowing of conches, the blare of double-curved copper horns and the 

« 

clash of cymbals, proclaimed the hour when the devotional attitude 
must be assumed once again, whatever the mood of the moment. 
Not always did the gods use the potency with which they 
were credited to keep the worshippers’ feet firmly planted in the 
straight and narrow path of rectitude. It was nothing uncommon 
to meet a person of whom my mother used to say;— 

“On his lips he has Hari’s name, 

With his hand he shears others of their substance.” 

IV 

Life in the Punjab at that time was modelled upon a pattern 
which originally must have been designed for making a strait- 
jacket. Every line—every seam—every stich—was marked out. 
No deviation was permitted—not so much as by a hair’s breadth. 

In reality only the outer covering mattered. All was well 
so long ns the upper robe was of the right hue and cut—so long 
as it was broidered in the approved fashion—and fell down in 
the folds ordained by immutable convention. 
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Beneath the clock the under-garments might be ragged and 
dirty. They might even be malodorous : for the pockets of the 
top-coat were ever filled with frankinscense and myrrh, which 
completely neutralized the smells beneath. 

Any man who possessed the courage and dexterity to do so 
divested himself on occasion of his outer garments of convention 
and sat in neglige, finding distraction and recreation in the 
company of his boon companions. So long as he was discreet, 
he could do so with impunity. 

But the outer and inner garments weighed heavily upon the 
soul. Not infrequently they destroyed it. 

V 


Some 400 years earlier, Guru Nanak had gone about the Punjab 
seeking to turn the people from stocks and stones towards the living, 
loving God; teaching men and women the futility of depending 
upon ceremonial observances to achieve salvation, and exhorting 
them to conquer lust and avarice and to lead lives of usefulness to 
the race. His nine successors had carried on a similar crusade. 

The spirit that the Gurus had infused into the Sikhs (disciples) 
had worked wonders. Persons who had lived in craven fear had 
been turned into heroes. They resisted tyranny, even when enforced 
with the rack and pinion; and in the end broke it. 

With the acquisition of power came however exhaustion and 
corruption. After the fall of the Sikh kingdom, the followers 
of the Gurus had, with a few honourable exceptions, gone back 
to the observances and practices from which their forefathers had 
been weaned. 

VI 

Hardly had Mulshanker—as Dayanand was known in his 
pre-monkhood days—entered his teens when he became conscious 
of the wrongheadedness of orthodox Hindu ways in Western India, 
where he had been born in a devout Brahmin home. The first ray 
of light pierced his mental vision on the Mahashivaratri night— 
the night sacred, above all nights and days, to Shiva, originally 
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destructive element in the Trimurti (Hindu Triad), gradually 
elevated, at least in the sight of his worshippers, as the “god of 
gods” (Mahadeva). 

When the whole family was roused to the highest religious 
ecstasy, the fourteen-years-old boy suddenly scandalized his father 
by asking him if the almighty God really resided in the phallus 
(lingam ) they were worshipping. Stern was the reproof that the 
young doubter received; but it failed to put out the light he had seen. 

That light kept on growing brighter. It forced him, as 
he attained his majority in 1845, out of his parental home. He 
wandered from place to place in pursuit of truth and knowledge, 
which for millenniums had rung with the echoes of Krishna’s words 
and deeds. At Muttra, he met the Swami Virjananda—a 
modern nshi who had perceived that degenracy had crept into 
Hindu society during the post-Mahabharatic war period and that 
society could be purged only if the Vedic institutions could be 
revived. Illumination ( bodhi ), in its full effulgence, burst upon 
him there some time between the years 1860 and 1863. 

Filled with this philosophy of uplift, Dayanand toured about 
India, holding converse with priests of the prevailing faith and 
leaders of new thought and expounding to them the wisdom 
he had garnered and the scheme of life he had evolved. With 
the downrightness that springs from deep, single-minded convic¬ 
tion, he condemned image-worship. 

No mi8sioner—Mussalman or Christian—had ever been more un¬ 
compromising in hi- denunciation. But unlike non-Hindu preachers, 
he drew his inspiration from the Veda, which he proclaimed, was the 
repository of revealed knowledge, containing the seeds of even the 
experimental sciences. It spoke of the One existent by diverse 
names—now as Indra, again as Yama, and still again as Agni. But 
it recognized only one God—the Eternal, Formless Lord of all. 

Religion that did not express itself in life, he taught, was 
not worth the name. A rational being must not act without 
determining that his action would be morally right. 
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Nor would he permit men to live for themselves. They 
must think of their fellow-men—their conduct towards others must 
be not merely just but also kind and loving—and must promote 
the public good. 

VII 


The crusade against image-worship exposed the Swami 
Dayanand to the wrath of the priestcraft. He might or might 
not have offended their susceptibilities: that depended entirely upon 
the nature of their interest in ritualism—whether it was sincere or 
merely financial. But his teachings vitally effected their purse. 

The priests may not have been able to counter his arguments: 
but their armoury contained a much more powerful weapon. The 
way society was then organized in the Punjab made it a tool in 
the hands of the priestcraft and that tool was mercilessly used. 

People lived in “joint families.” Men and women related in 
various degrees were congregated under one roof. 

The home, in fact, was a caravanserai in which the dwellers 
w^re ushered in by the midwife. The quest for lucre might take 
them away from it for a time. Normally however they stayed 
there until they were borne out over Yama’s shoulders to the 
land of eternal bliss. 

Supposedly the eldest male member in the household consti¬ 
tuted the supreme authority over it. Power was, however often 
exercised by the eldest woman member—usually the grand-mother 
(sometimes the great-grand-mother). She was the chancellor of 
the exchequer and consequently the arbiter of the family’s fate. 
Her touch was balm to the wounded soul—or was as hard as 
steel. It depended largely upon a person’s age and sex and the 
state of the materfamilias' liver and nerves. 

Infants were petted and spoiled in the “ joint family.” 
Youths had not a care in the world: but they were held in a vice ex¬ 
pected to be tongue-tied. The older folks domineered over them, but 
as a rule, were proof neither against cajolery nor the tyranny of tears. 

The discipline applied to women was far stricter than that 
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ich men had to submit. The home to them was a crucible 
in which the dross was constantly being purged from their nature. 

Drones and workers found food, shelter and raiment within the 
“joint family.” The do-nothings frequently had a little more of love, 
at least from the women’s apartments, than the bread-winners. 

Earnings were put into the common pool. Allowances were 
doled out to adults and adolescents. In that respect there was 
little difference between the grown-ups and the growing ones. 

In crises, the “joint family” was a rock that the wildest 
storm could not shake. But existence led in the lee of a rock 
6tunted growth. It seriously limited the scope for action and 
set a frontier for the development of individuality. It killed the 
sense of responsibility and initiative even before that sense was born. 

VIII 


The new arrivals in the caravanserai, as likely as not, were 
the products of immature bodies and still more immature brains. 
They arrived in this world, it was said, to amuse their grand¬ 
parents or their great-grand-parents and were commonly spoken of 
as “little dolls.” 

Marriage was regarded as a sacrament. That sacrament was 
thrust upon tiny tots, much as christening in Europe is. 

Just as the European infant does not comprehend the 
language that is being used in pledging his allegiance to a God 
whom he has not chosen for himself, so, in the Punjab of that 
day no girl could grasp the significance of the words that tied 
her to a boy—tied her for the whole of her life and (it was said) 
beyond this life. 

Thoi *h wedlock was considered a sacred institution, opportu¬ 
nity for leading the conjugal life in an open, honest, loving 
fashion was den l the couple The only way in which it could 
be led in a purdah-ridden “joint family” made it appear something 
that must be kept hidden in a dark recess. 

IX 


The social code differed with the sexes. If a wife died, the 
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iand married again, usually in hot haste. If she were childless 
for a time, she might have to put up with a rival—or rivals—with 
whom she would be expected to live like a “ sister,’* no matter 
how wide the breach between them might be. If, on the contrary, 
her husband died she would be compelled to remain a widow for 
the rest of her life—childless though she be, or even a virgin. 

These and other inequalities were no doubt originally 
ordained by man in the name of the gods. But in the days of 
which I write, women exerted greater pressure than men did in 
enforcing the injunctions. Shut in as they were from the outside 
world, they seemed to take great delight in insisting upon strict 
conformity with the social canons. 

The purpose behind these efforts (more often than not 
hidden from them) was to prevent men from straying away from 
the rock of the home. The loose end of the rope that women 
held taut got twisted round and round their feet. They 
undoubtedly were the greater sufferers, since they lacked even the 
short tether they gave to men. 

X 


The Swami had felt, in his boyhood, the grip of the 
brahmin family in which he had been born. The pressure had 
grown intolerable by the time he reached his twenty-first year. 

Home had provided little scope for the exercise of freedom 
of conscience. As he grew out of boyhood, so grew his relatives’ 
insistence that an end be put to his celibacy. Fortunately for 
him and even more so for the Samaj (society) that he was 
later to inaugurate, his determination to prosecute studies unhamp¬ 
ered by the marital tie proved stronger. 

A time came when he could no longer bear the constant 
nagging and bickering. He left home. He shaved his head 
and donned the gerua robe. With the long staff and begger’s 
bowl of the religious mendicant, he set out on that search for 
God that never ended so long as air went into his lungs and was 
exhaled from them. 
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r'y/Hia studies, particularly at Muttra, had shown him 
unsoundness of the social policy pursued by the Hindus of his 
day Men and women, he realized, had been created to be free 
beings. Unless they had individual liberty, they could not grow 
and attain to the highest stature. 

The yoking together of mere infants by the bonds of 
matrimony ran counter to the practices that obtained during the 
era of Hinduism’s glory. It sapped the vitality that should go 
into the gathering of intellectual and spiritual equipment with which 
to face the world. It injured the individual and—society. The 
weaklings that often resulted from child-unions became a charge upon 
others. The shadow of their misery projected far beyond themselves. 

Nor could he find any sanction for the status that, in his 
day, was assigned to woman. In India’s Golden Age the 
woman—not the girl—exercised the privilege of choosing the 
mate with whom she was to spend her life, adding to the material 
and spiritual wealth of the community ; and making some contri¬ 
bution, however humble, to the prosperity of posterity through 
assiduously cultivating the flower of her womb. 

He abhorred the enforcement of widowhood, though woman 
herself exerted much of the pressure. He did not find any 
Vedic sanction for the institution. 

Like weeds that sprout and grow under tangled greenery 
and push out their heads and throw up their runners until they, 
that do not sustain life, kill the cereals and vegetables that 
nourish the baly, these and other senseless social customs had 
originated and developed during the long, dark night through 
winch Hinduism had passed. They must be uprooted, cost what 
that uprooting may. 

XI 


After he had left his Guru at Muttra, Dayanand concen¬ 
trated his time and energy upon purifying and regenerating 
Hindu society. He insisted that every individual should have 
freedom of thought and action both within and without the home. 
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^prescribed—as the rishis of old had done—brahmacharya for 
boys and girls—brahmacharya until they had attained^ maturity-o£- 
body and mind. 

Brahmacharya was to be devoted entirely to the service of 
Sarasvati. The knowledge acquired during this period was to be 
utilized not merely for personal benefit and the promotion of the 
welfare of kinsmen, but for the advancement of the community 
as a whole. 

Few teachers have laid greater emphasis upon a person’s obliga¬ 
tion to work for the betterment of mankind than did Swami Dayanand. 
During the period extending from the twenty-fifth to the fiftieth 
year, when, in conformity with the Vedic canons, a man could 
assume the role of householder, he was charged not to forget his 
fellow-beings. After he had passed the meridian of life, he might 
devote his time to travel, observation, study and contemplation. 

XII 


Dayanand sought to reintegrate the Hindus, by taking away 
from the caste system the rigidity that it had acquired during the 
Dark Ages. He did not wish caste to be determined by the 
accident of birth, as had become the custom, but declared that, as 
in the Golden Age, a man should be classed according to his gnua 
(qualities), karma (deeds) and subhawa (disposition). A person 
born as a ehandala should, he proclaimed, be able to become a 
brahmin if he had the brahmin’s nature and capacity and conducted 
himself as one. Instances of such elevation were not unknown 
when Hinduism was a living and growing religion. 

The Swami Dayanand frowned also upon the practice of 
Hindus living within a series of ramparts pierced with gates 
that permitted egress but not ingress. The men and women bom 
within these fortifications who succumbing to temptation, passed 
out, were not permitted to return. Outsiders, in no circumstance, 
could smuggle themselves in, much less boldly enter. 

These ramparts, too, the Swami declared, had been thrown 
op during the Dark Ages. In the days of Hinduism’s splendour, 
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aerely individuals but large aggregations of them had been 
welcomed. The process of Hinduization was so rapid and 
so thorough that within a generation or two the progeny of the 
converts, or at any rate their progeny, could not be distinguished 
from the main body of Hindus. 

XIII 


Upon the wings of my memory float wisps of recollections 
of my boyhood days. The Swami had already passed beyond 
mortal ken, but the contentions that he had roused echoed and 
re-echoed in the Punjab. They seemed, in fact, to gain in volume 
and intensity with the passage of time. 

The men and women who cherished beliefs he had assailed, 
whose observances he had denounced, could not bear to hear his 
name mentioned. The better to resist the activities of the 
workers inspired by him, they had gathered under the banner of 
the Sanatan Dharma (old religion), as they called it. 

The Swami had however stolen a march over them. * He 
had gone past the mediaeval era, when the Puranas, held sacred 
by the Sanatanists, were composed, back to the rosy dawn of 
Hinduism, when the earliest Vedic hymns issued from the lips of 
the sages like a spring welling from the mountain side. 

How well I recall the petty tyrannies to which men who 
had flocked to Dayanand’s standard while he was alive or shortly after 
hie death, were subjected. Their parents-in-law refused to permit 
their wives to live with them. Their brothers and sisters and 
cousins regarded them as strangers. Their caste-people would 
have nothing to do with them. Ilukka pani band (literally, “no 
smoking, no giving of water”) was the slogan of the hour. 

The non Hindus abiding in the Punjab were, if possible, 
even more hostile than the Sanatanists. The Muslims, almost 
entirely composed of ex-Hindus and their descendants, could not 
be expected to welcome Day&nand’s move to re-Hinduizc converts 
to Islam and even the progeny of such converts. Nor could the 
Christian missionaries do so. 
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The Swami’s resolve to take rigidity out of Hinduism and 
particularly to uplift the lower orders of the community, menaced 
all proselytizing activities in the Punjab. It threatened to cut off 
the golden current from which the baptismal font had been fed. 

XIV 


There were political complications too. Dayanand had 
sought to create men who would not cheerfully submit to the 
•role of intellectual or political subjugation that Indians of that 
era were expected to play. Most of them were content to abide 
in the valley into which they had slid down the slippery ladder 
of subservience. 

Since the days of Macaulay— and even before— Englishmen 
had talked as if India had been a Sahara from which it was hope¬ 
less to derive any nourishment for the mind. The Swami had 
challenged such dicta and had proved that men who thus libelled 
our forbears were ignorant and prejudiced. By so doing he had 
strengthened the forces that were working to liberate the Indian 
intellect from the enslaving influences of the Occident. 

The followers of Dayanand appeared to officials who had 
become used to the servile ways of self seeking Indians “ uppity”— 
to use an expressive term coined in the Southern States of the 
American Union to characterize Negro-Americans who, utilizing 
the opportunities created for them by the successful issue of the 
Civil War, comported themselves as free men. The independent 
attitude assumed by the Arya Samajists, their insistence upon 
reviving the old culture and upon setting up institutions where 
boys and girls could acquire education free, as far as possible, of 
official control, and participation in movements calculated to raise 
Indians—politically and otherwise—to their fullest stature, rendered 
them suspect in the eyes of the Indian Civil Service men, then pre- 
ponderatingly non-Indian, who dominated the Punjab where, at 
the time, there was hardly any public opinion to be reckoned with. 

XV 

Dayanand’s followers were able to weather these storms 
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• bo^use in an incredibly short time, their roots had gone deep 
into the Indian soil. Social and political tempests thrashed their 


branches about but failed to uproot them. The strain evolved 
by the Swami was indeed hardy. It could withstand the 
frosts of neglect and the worst contumely and perversity, without 
showing any injury. He had imparted to it something of the 
tenacity of purpose and aggressive moral courage that had dis¬ 
tinguished him from the general run of his contemporaries. 

His followers possessed in great abundance the spirit of 
self-reliance and self-help. They also were capable of making 
great sacrifices. 

In some ways most important of all, they had learnt to 
realize the value of organization. Dayanand had not left to 
chance the propagation of the revived faith: but had established 
societies for the purpose wherever he had gone; and tried to 
link one with the other. 

This was a wonderful legacy. It has not only enabled the 
Arya Samajists, as his followers are proud to call themselves, to 
regenerate themselves and through regeneration to perform 
educational, social and political work of which any section of the 
community may justly be proud, but has also acted as a leaven 
in other sections. Who shall indeed say just how much of the 
progressive movements in the Punjab, where for some inscrutable 
reason the Arya Samaj has thriven more than in other parts of 
India, owe to this legacy ? 

Dayanand must certainly be accorded a high place among 
the makers of modern India. 


MU 8800 RIE 
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The Title of This Paper 


TX7HEN I was asked by Sri Har Bilas Sarda, the widely 
■ ' respected author o£ Hindu Superiority and of the Sarda Bill 

to raise the Age of Marriage, to make a contribution to 
this Commemoration Volume for the Ardha Shatabdi celebrations 
of Swami Dayanand’s Life and Work, I pondered long as to what 
the title should be of my mite. 

“ The Revival of the pure Vaidika Dharma ” ? This was the 
great Swami’s heart’s wish and his life’s work. The noble words, 

“ Vaidika Dharma ’ ’, etymologically, in their full significance, mean 
all the best that the modern words ‘Scientific Religion’ can convey. 
But they would not appeal to the several large communities which 
do not call themselves Hindu, but which also inhabit India (and 
are therefore rightly called Hindi, in the near West, i.e., Persia, 
Arabia, Turkey, Egypt), and whose welfare also the great Reformer 
must have had at heart. Also, most of our Pandits too would 
not recognise ‘ Vaidika Dharma’,at all, if it appeared before them 
in the garb of ‘Scientific Religion’. 

“ Tama srama Dharma”? This is the practical result 
of the application of the theoretical , philosophical and psycho- 1 
logical principles of ‘Scientific Religion’ to human affairs. 
This Varna Dharma, ‘the Scheme of the Rights and Duties 
of the several classes which make up Society this Social 
Organisation, or Organisation of the whole Human Race; and 
this Ashrama Dharma, this orderly, systematic, laying out of 
the Rights and Duties of the several stages of each Individual 
life; this Individual Discipline and Organisation;—this Dual 
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of Life, this interweaving of Socialism and Individualism, 
is the very Flower-and-Fruit of the great tree of which Yeda, 
‘Knowledge ’, all True Science, is the Root. The re-growing 
of such Flower-and-Fruit, by bathing and re-vivifying the almost 
dried-up Root with the waters of fresh interpretation, was clearly 
the object of the Swami’s labours. Yet these fine words, Varna 
and Ashrama, having lost their real primal significance through the 
eroding and corroding action of Time, Maha-Kala, were liable to 
the same objections as Vaidika Dharma. 

Names, titles, are all-important. Ill-chosen ones may repel 
readers from the best matter. Well-chosen ones may attract to 
the poorest stuff. A rose, under another name, may smell less 
sweet; may not be smelt at all. We have therefore to choose a 
title which might appeal to all sorts and conditions of men. 
‘ Material Prosperity ’ appeals to the vast majority of mankind, 
patently; * Spiritual Purity ’ to the remaining few, and, with limits 
and reservations, to a good many among the others. The two 
together—embrace all mankind. “Spiritual Purity, the Basis of 
Material Prosperity” (and not merely of non-material prosperity, 
dharma which would be ihtirtha as well as amutrartha'y —would 
probably lure the tough-minded as well as the tender-minded 
readers, the modern go-aheads as well as the ancient sleepy-heads, 
the wideawake economicians, politicians, and downright physicians 
as well as the dreaming metaphysicians, the clever up-to-date 
scientific experts, as well as the old-fashioned pandits, mullas, 
and padris. 

So this was the title decided on. 


Religion and Civilisation 

Every fresh proclamation by a great soul, (1) of the One 
Eternal Essential Religion of the Oneness of God, the Supreme 
All-pervading Principle of Life, the Universal Father, (2) of the 
consequent Brotherhood of Man, and (3) of the resultant natural 
Duty of whole-hearted Love and Service of God by Love and 
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of Fellowmen, as the indispensable condition of all peace, 
prosperity, progress and happiness — every such reproclamation 
has been followed by a fresh civilisation in human history. 

5,000 to 600 B. C., and 600 B. C. to 700 A. D. 

Vaidika Upanishad Period; Bauddha Period 

This Essential Spiritual Religion, embodied in the Upanishads 
and the Gita, formed the basis of the ancient Indian civilisation 
from about 5,000 B.C. to about 600 B.C. Then it decayed. 
Tirthankara Parshva-natha, about 850 B.C., and again Tirthankara 
Mahavira Jina, about 600 B.G., endeavoured to put new life 
into it. But chiefly the Buddha, contemporary with Mahavira of 
India, Laotse and Confucius of China, and Pythagoras of Greece, 
proclaimed it in a new form, here, some 2,500 years ago, revived 
the decaying civilisation, and gave it a new lease of life. 

This re-stored intellectual and emotional energy of the 
people indirectly helped the growth of the magnificent Empire of 
Chandragupta and his teacher and prime minister, Chanakya- 
Kautalya, ( contemporary with Alexander and his teacher Aristotle, 
and almost so with the emperor Shi-hwang-ti and the philosopher 
Mencius of China), and directly developed the yet more magnificent, 
and, what is far more, in all history matchlessly beneficent, empire 
of Chandragupta’s grandson Asoka Priya-darsV , the ‘Tender-eyed’, 
the ‘Lover of Mankind’. Its vitality lasted for about 1,200 
years. Then, having exhausted its missionary fervour, its 
preaching and teaching ardour, its literary activity, its colonising 
enterprise, it began to fail. Yet it lingered on for another 400 
years or so, here and there, in this country. 

During this period, the Visliv-dtmd, the Ruh-i-Kul , the 
Oversoul, sent two other great teachers; the Messiah, to the 
Hebrew race, nearly 2,000 years ago, “ not to destroy but to fulfil ” 
the Old Testament by the New ; and the Prophet, to the allied 
\.rab race, some 1,400 years ago, to give to it the same Eternal 
V\ord of God in the language of the Quran. 
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“Innahu la £i zubur-il-awwalln...Le kull4 qaumin had... 
(This that I am now uttering unto you is to be found 
in ancients’ Bayings too; for prophets have been sent to 
every race). 

These two forms of Religion, the Christian and the Islamic, 
were also predestined to come to India, and to make their 
contribution to the new civilisation which is to grow up, under 
the guidance of Providence. 

Buddhism declined, together with its corresponding magni¬ 
ficent civilisation, i.e., its special language and literature, its 
architectural and other arts, its forms of worship, its social manners 
and conventions, etc., because, it would seem, of the loss of 
* virtue ’, and the gradual growth of indolence, love of ease, luxury, 
avarice, vice, sin, tantrika practices of ‘black magic’, hypocrisy, 
and crimes and, finally, political * intrigues ’, in the great viharas, the 
monastery-universities; and because of the fostering of excessive 
liuddha-idol-worship, and literalism and formalism outside the 
viharas —in consequence of all which the priests lost the trust of 
the people. 

Then Sankar-acharya taught the Eternal Spiritual Religion 
afresh in the sixth century A-D. (or seventh, or even eighth, 
according to some scholars). Owing, how r ever, to various social 
causes and reactions, and to the activities of some of his immediate 
predecessors, Rumania and his followers, who had tried hard to 
revive the ritualistic side of the Vedic religion, in opposition to 
Buddhism, certain hardenings of internal divisions and differences 
of caste, sub-caste, etc., were left behind, in place of living 
elasticity and power of transformation and assimilation. Such 
rigidity may perhaps have had some use in that time of active 
a’stag misms, for marking oft Buddhists from Brahraanists, or as 
a safeguard against looseness in sex-relations, or as a help in 
reducing vocational misfit or excessive competition; but afterwards, 
running to irrational excess, it became a source of great weakness 
and degeneration. The essentials of Buddhist culture and its 
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expression were gradually re-absorbed ii 
new revival of Yedic religion (not without the accompaniment of 
conflict and some bloodshed) and merged and disappeared therein, 
after the recognition of the Buddha as a great spiritual avatara, 
and of his teaching as identical in essence with Sankar-acharya’s. 

Having, during many centuries, spread, like the banyan tree, 
long branches over, and dropped strong aerial roots and planted 
them firmly in Ceylon, Tibet, China, Japan, Burma, Siam, and the 
adjoining countries and Islands, (and perhaps wafted a few 
missionaries, like leaves, to far-off Mexico and Peru also, across the 
Ocean, as some researchers and enthusiasts are beginning to think, 
guessing that Yucatan is Yoga-sthana, and Guatemala is Gautam- 
alaya )—having done this, Buddhism dried up in the original root 
and trunk, whereby Greater India lost its great adjective. 

Harshavardhana, emperor of North India, with his capitals at 
Sthan&5vara (Thaneshwar) near Delhi and at Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
was contemporary with the Prophet Muhammad, and nearly so with 
the Persian King Nausherwan the Just, for having been born 
within whose reign the Prophet congratulated himself. He seems 
to have made some effort to reconcile Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
and gave generous hospitality to the famous Chinese Buddhist 
traveller and scholar, Hiouen Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang), about 
the middle of the seventh century a.d. ; but his effort was not 
successful. 

700 A.D. To 1,600 A.D. 

Sarikaracharya; advent of Islam and Christianity; 

Sants and Auliyas 

Just about this time, i.e., the middle of the seventh century, 
a.d., Islam came to the shores of Malabar, and then, a little 
later, in the last years of that century, to those of Sindh. To the 
Malabar coast, Arabs had been coming for long, in pre-Islamic 
times, for trade purposes. Aud in these southernmost parts of 
India, Islam spread slowly and quietly, by peaceful attraction, 
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it any political pressure, down to the end of the thirte^ 
Century a.d., when southern India was invaded by Alauddin’s 
general, Malik Kafur. 

In northern India, too, down to the end of the tenth century, 
i.e. the beginning of the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni, there was 
very little fighting between the followers of the two religions as 
such, except perhaps in Sindh. We may also note that Mahmud 
Ghaznavl was almost an Indian. The countries now called 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan were parts of India in his day, and 
their population, and also of great parts of Turkestan, was wholly 
Hindu or Buddhist, shortly before his time, and largely so in his 
day. His raids too were, in motive, probably very much like the 
dig-vijaya, ashva-medha, and rajasuya raids of Hindu kings. 
From the eleventh to the sixteenth century, the new religion and 
the old competed with one another, for the favour of the Indian 
people, somewhat more strenuously. Yet, it seems, they did so 
without any clear collective consciousness, on either side, that it 
was a struggle between the religions as such. The battles were 
principally motived by the ordinary ambitions of warrior-chiefs 
for political supremacy, martial glory, extension of territory, etc. 
‘Clerical* writers, contemporaneous or subsequent, of chronicles, 
poems and histories have coloured their accounts more or less thickly 
with the odium theologicnm, and given a fanatical and very unwhole¬ 
some ‘religious* complexion to the incidents. If Indian History, 
in all these centuries, is carefully scrutinized, it w r ill be found that 
there have been as many battles between Hindu king and Hindu king, 
and between Mussalman king and Mussulman king, as between Hindu 
king and Mussalman king; and also that,in very many of these battles, 
Hindu as well, as Mussalman soldiers and captains have been present 
on both sides. Mahmud Ghaznavi himself had Hindu soldiers in 
his armies, and one of his great generals was a Hindu named Tilak. 
No doubt there was a great deal of savage slaughter of human 
beings, and barbarous vandalism in the utterly unnecessary des¬ 
truction of the finest buildings, religious and secular, and, of course, 
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d of plunder and rapine; but that was common to all 
over the world in those ‘ medieval ’ centuries, the general horror 
being relieved by generous acts of personal chivalry, here and there. 
We may also note that the religio-political wars and persecutions 
in other parts of Asia and throughout Europe, in all that period, 
were far more bitter and murderous, far more sharply defined as 
between Christian and Moor or Pagan, or Crusade against Saracen, 
or Inquisitional torturing of heretics, or war between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, etc. 

The incoming religion was an openly proselytising creed. 
The indigenous religion had thrown away and lost the vital power 
of assimilation, very clearly embodied in the Vedic injunction, 

I 

“ Aryanise, civilise, the world”. The noble significance of 
the word ‘Arya’, from ‘ri,’ to go, indicated by its etymology, 
may be expounded thus, 

snrfRf qndt «r: i 
^1% sr 11 

He who is worthy to be approached for help in trouble, and 
lo whom people in distress run for relief therefrom—he is Arya ”. 

The self-denying, other-helping, philanthropic person is the true 
Arya. 


This assimilatively civilising, reforming, refining power, in- 
heient in the very nature of Essential Religion, as a message for 
all from, and a call of all to, the God within and without—this 
power, the indigenous religion had formerly possessed and exercised 
fully and freely. Thereby, in pre Buddhistic and Buddhistic 
times, it had, by ceremonies like the vrdtya-stoma, accommodated 
and incorporated all sorts of ‘nomad’ groups, tribes, communities, 
■.cattered all over India, or coming from outside, into its own 
sahna, ‘settled’ industrial-ecouomical-political-religious organisa- 
tion—of ehatur-vaniya, four temperamental-vocational classes, which 
. 5° Ur f nev lfable natural estates of every civilised (or even 
emi civilised, or even un-civilised) realm’, and which are only 
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matised and regularised in and by Varnairama Dharnm 
with clear partitioning and balancing of rights and corresponding 
duties between the four. Not only had it lost this power of 
inclusion and assimilation; it had begun to exclude, to positively 
drive out; it was ossifying into innumerable mutually ‘touch-me- 
not’ castes and sub-castes. 


Only when Hindus at large realise that ‘Hinduism’ has 
developed prolific germs of fissiparous degeneracy within itself, 
whereby it has literally driven away millions, generation after 
generation, from its own fold into the folds of other religions—only 
then can the further rapid decay of Vaidika Dharma be stayed; 
only then will it revive and purify itself, as Swami Dayanand 
desired, and will help to purify other religions also, by force of 
active example, from that excessive literalism, formalism, insistence 
on non-Essentials and neglect of Essentials, which is the main cause 
of all religious conflicts; only then will it draw the world’s attention 
to those Spiritual Essentials which are common to all religions, 
and the insistence on which alone can promote good will and 
righteousness, and therefore peace and material prosperity through¬ 
out the human world. 

It is well known that followers often try to outrun their 
leaders, and ruin their work by excess of zeal. History tells us 
that the Prophet Muhammad desired Kbalid to bring to him a 
certain Ajab chief, for persuasion into the fold of ‘Islam’, which 
word also has a noble significance, viz., “ Love of God and 
submission to His will, whence inner and outer ealm , shfodi, 
pea^e*. Kim‘id was unfortunately short of temper, long of 
sword, strong of arm. He was fashioned for the work, not of 
teacher and preacher, but of soldier. The Arab chief demurred 
to his peremptory summons. Instead of bringing him whole, 
body and soul, K ha lid brought his head, separated from both, to 
the Prophet. Muhammad expiated the great sin by much fast, 
vigil, and prayer to God for forgiveness. So the Vedic scriptures, 
white enj< Suing cleanliness of body and purity of mind, as do 
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riptures of all religions, nowhere give countenance to tlnT 
self-righteous exclusiveness and hypocritical ‘ don’t-touch-ism ’ which 
are the most outstanding features of Hinduism to-day. 

It cannot be re-iterated too often that while Hinduism may 
have lost some adherents because of other reasons, it has lost a 
vastly greater number by perfectly voluntary conversion, out of 
spontaneous choice, as a means of quick and easy escape from the 
tyrannies of the caste-system, into the more sympathetic and 
solidarian brother-hood of, and lesser inequality of status in, the 
new religion. That in 1,200 years, from 700 a. d. to the present 
times, the Muslim population has grown from nil to about 25 p.c. 
and only 25 p.c. and the Hindu shrunk from about 100 p.c. to about 
65 p.c., and only 65 p.c. (the remaining 10 p.c. being covered by 
other religions, Christian, Parsi, etc.)—this fact is mathematical 
proof, on the one hand, that the Hindu ‘ majority ’ as such has 
never thought of oppressing any other religious ‘ minority ’ as 
such, but has, instead, fostered many such minorities and helped 
them to grow in its midst; and, on the other hand it is proof 
that Islam has not spread by the sword, but by its ‘attractiveness* 
for the so-called ‘ lower castes ’ of the Hindus, and by the 
‘repulsiveness’ of Hinduism for those ‘lower castes’—‘repulsiveness’ 
proved by the very adjective ‘lower’, mcha-jati. 

Yet sufficient core of virtue was left in the older religion 
to enable it, not only to avoid complete extinction, but to touch 
and stimulate a responsive chord in the being of the younger. 
Many good and great teachers, sufia and auliyds , ahl-i-dil, ‘ men of 
heart’, as distinguished from ahl-i-daul, ‘men of worldly goods and 
worldly mind’, gradually arose in India within the pale of Islam, 
or came from outside, to teach to the people, as far as possible, 
in the new language of the times, in popular form, the ilm-i-sim, 

‘ the doctrine of the heart ’, Tasatcumf, that is to say, the eternal 
Atma-vidya, Upanishad, Para-vidya, Guhya-vidya, Rahasya-vidya, as 
distinguished from the ilm-i-safind, ‘the doctrine of the page’, apara- 
vidya; the ‘ spirit ’ as distinguished from the * letter ’, the substance 
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the form, the core from the surface, the jndna-kdnda from 
the karma-kdnda, the haqlqat from the shariyat. 

On the other side, within the pale of Hinduism, appeared 
from time to time, good and great teachers, earnest men, devotees 
of God, bhaktas and jndnis, sadhus and sants, saints and sages, 
individuals belonging to the same ‘ spiritual race ’ as the stijis and 
auliyds, who also taught the same eternal truths in popular language 
and endeavoured to tone down the differences of the surface 
between creed and creed and caste and caste. Vedanta and 
Yoga of the one side, Tasaicwuf and Sululc of the other, began 
to recognise fraternal resemblance in each other’s faces. In the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, the Emperor Akbar, like 
Emperor Harshavardhana, made a brave effort at reconciliation, 
an effort to complete, with the help of political influence, the 
spiritual work of the hermits, dunceshas and samydsis, faqirs 
and mahatmas, akhunds and sicamis. 

But the time was not yet ripe. More heating and melting 
of the metals, in the fire of unhappy contests, was needed before 
they would weld into a sound and useful alloy. Similar, nay, 
much hotter, fires of wars due to fanatical frenzy were being 
used by Providence in the West, simultaneously, to stimulate, on 
the one hand, ‘collective consciousness’, ‘common sentiment’, 

on the plane of mind, in respect of deliberately-held principles 
of life-conduct, (as distinguished from merely physiological 
‘ herd-ing ’ or even racial or national ‘ horde-ing ’, on the plane 
of the body), and, on the other hand, to make human beings 
realise the reductio ad absurdnm of bigotry in religion; then 
to usher in the Age of Science; to lead that age, by excess of 
reaction, to the contrary extreme of frantic sensuality and 

irreligion and fanaticism in science, whence world-wars and 

world-bankruptcies; and then, let us hope and pray, to bring 
round again, on a much higher level, in the cyclic chakra of 
sathsdra, the world-process, the Age of Religious Science or 
fie Religion, when the Human Race as a whole will see 
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Spirit and Matter, Soul and Body, Religion and Science, 
are interdependent, are aspects of the same one Truth. 

The Gradual Fusion of Hindu and Islamic Cultures 


In the centuries after the tenth, Islamic religion and also 
political rule slowly advanced, and ‘Hinduism’—no longer true 
Vaidika Dharma—receded, socially and also politically, largely 
because of the same spirit of ‘ separation ’, and ‘ each for himself ’, 
and consequent weakening, internal and external. Yet the 
natural and inevitable result of all these historical processes was 
that Hindus and Mussalmans were constantly influencing each 
other, affecting and changing each other’s ways of life, as 
neighbours, in times of peace, and even in war, for both Hindu 
and Muslim soldiers were often to be found on each side. All 
this tended necessarily towards an amalgamation of cultures. 
Even so, to-day, we see assimilation of European ways of thinking 
and living, by well-to-do Hindus and Mussalmans both, going on 
m the larger towns, and serving as a means of closer approxima¬ 
tion between these two. The difference is that this new 
assimilation is one-sided, not reciprocated by the western resident, 
because he is politically dominant over both Hindu and 
Mussalman in a manner in which these two never have been 
over one another, and because he lives apart, is not a neighbour, 
is not a child of the soil (as every Indian Mussalman is now, being 
a descendant of Hindu ancestors ), does not adopt India as his 
motherland, and does not make it his home permanently. 

The amalgamation of the two cultures progressed slowly, 
because the outer forms of the two religions were different (though 
scarcely more so than those of the several sects of Hinduism or 
oven those of Islam). But it progressed steadily because of constant 
neighboui’hood and the interweaving of manifold social relations, 
and because, after all, the inner truths of both were the same. 

They accepted ideas and practices from one another in 
philosophy, science (medicine, astronomy, etc. ), fine arts 
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gg^bitecture, music, painting, 

^illumination o£ manuscripts, weaving and embroidering and dyeing 
of fine cloths, shawls, blankets, carpets of cotton, silk, wool, and 
gold and silver thread, jewellery, perfumery, etc.), and crafts 
( metal-working, utensil-fashioning, weapon-making, etc.). The 
ways of living ( housing, clothing, dietary, etc. ) approximated 
more and more. Both joined in each other’s festivals freely. 
Hindu and Muslim kings wore the same type of dress, at least 
for formal occasions. Many of the most favourite flowers and 
confections of India to-day have Persian-Arabic names ; halted., 
bar ft, war abba, sharhat, gid-db, g ul-i-daudi, gul-i-sh abb h, itr , etc., 
have become household words in Hindu homes; so dal, chapdti, 
roti, purl, kachaurl, tarkarl, plial, sag, achar, pan, held, chameli 
etc., in Mussalman homes. The names of the cloths, clothes, 
utensils, and articles of furniture, used by Hindus and Mussalmans 
alike, are an inseparable mixture of Sanskrit and Arabic-Persian 
words. It must also not be forgotten that if Muslims are meat- 
eaters, so are the vast majority of Hindus, the only difference 
being that the one avoid one animal, as too beneficent to 
humanity to be killed, and the other another as too unclean to 
be eaten. The scriptures of both equally forbid spirituous liquors. 

As Hindus have added to their pantheon and their scheme 
of worship, all sorts of Muslim takiyds , dargdhs, maqbaras, faqirs, 
auliyds, so would the Muslim masses have probably taken to 
mandiras , tirthas , sddhus, yogis, etc., also, if only Hindu priests 
had been less narrow-sighted and exclusive, and more large-hearted 
and liberal-minded. As it is, millions of Muslims offer milk and 
eatables on the altars of Sitald, the goddess of small-pox, in 
villages, and, less ‘happily’, Shia Mussalmans have learnt to 
imitate the ‘dont-touch-ism ’ of the Hindu. 

Notwithstanding the exclusiveness of the Hindu, neo- 
Muslims often kept up relations with their old Brahmin priests. 
Learned men, poets, physicians, and astrologers of the other 
community were almost always attached to the courts and houses 
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yal and other powerful families of each community, in 
legal matters also, there was approximation. The Khojas of the 
south follow Hindu law. The Muslim Taluqdars of Oudh, like 
their Hindu confreres, observe the law of primogeniture, though 
it is not in accord with Fiqah. Muslims in the U. P. and the 
Punjab seldom give the daughter’s share to her, though Fiqah 
requires it. 

Such approximation was natural and inevitable, when the 
vast majority of the Muslim population was recruited from the 
ranks of the Hindus, and could not give up lifelong habits at once 
or altogether. Indeed, if the custodians of the Vaidika Dharma 
had retained the needed qualities of head and heart, they would 
have easily retained all this population in the old religion, and, 
more, would probably have been able to absorb the new-comers 
into it. As it was, the comparatively very few Mussalmans 
who came from other countries, when they settled here 
permanently, were compelled by the social and climatic conditions 
of the country to adopt many of its habits. Converted Hindu 
women, married into Muslim households, retained many of their 
religious and semi-religious customs and practices, and considerably 
modified Muslim home-life.. If Hindu chiefs, in those early days, 
could have had the necessary length and breadth of vision, and 
could have, not only given daughters to, but taken daughters 
from friendly Muslim chiefs—as Pauranika Kshattriyas married 
women of the deva, daily a, rdkshasa, yaksha, gandharva, ndga, and 
other races, as Chandragupta married a Greek princess—the fusion 
of the two cultures and religions would have been completed 
long ago. 

The tale of the political and other alliances and friendly 
social relations ; of chivalrous mutual loyalties to the extreme 
end, as in the case of king Hammira of Ranthambhor and his 
Muslim refugee against Sultan Alauddin ; of religious reformers 
in both communities with common aims of rapprochement, and of 
their partial success and partial failure, because of the action of 
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gicratt and kingcraft on the inherent weaknesses of human 
nature—this tale might be prolonged indefinitely. 

Errors, evil ideas and evil practices have a tremendous 
power of persistence. The curse of caste-exclusiveness has 
crept into even the Muslim and the Christian populations of 
India, here and there, though, of course, in a milder form 
‘ Milki’ Muslims try to marry with only ‘Milki’ Muslims, and 
‘ Khatik’ Muslims with only ‘ Khatik ’ Muslims, e. g. in the U.P., 
and, in Goa, Brahmin Khristis (Christians) with Brahman Khristis 
and Kshattriya Khristis with Kshattriya Khristis., and so on. That 
a pernicious idea or practice, patently evil and irrational, may 
yet keep a whole vast and even intelligent, educated, civilised, 
nation in its vampire grip, for centuries after centuries, is illustrated 
by the fearful custom of the cramping, torturing, and disfiguring of 
women’s feet in China—which was abolished only recently, after 
the great revolution there, in 1912. The case of the mutually 
* untouchable,’ rigidly hereditary castes and sub-castes of India 
is similar. 

God, presumably, wants the world-drama to be prolonged 
indefinitely, and a drama is not possible without the maya of both 
good and evil, true and false, love and hate, alliance and conflict, 
laughter and tears. Therefore the fusion is being delayed. 

Almost the most important consequence, and the clearest 
proof, of the amalgamation, is the steady growth and development 
of the Hindustani language, the destined Lingua Indica, in its 
two forms, Hindi and Urdu. But even here, Providence, for 
further tv sting, strengthening and educating of the people, has 
introduced antagonisms. The Upanishad tells how, 
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“ What the gods tried to do, of and for good, their step-brothers, the 
Titans, ran after and stained with sin and evil.” The Puranic 

9 9 

conception of the divine saint Karada fomenting quarrels between 
kings by exciting their pride; the Hebrew conception of the 
Archangel Azaziel commanded by God to become Satan and 
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and ultimate salvati' 
same eternally-repeated 


human beings for their testing 
irough suffering —- all expound the 

phenomenon. ‘ ReligionaP and ‘political’ mis-leaders and wire¬ 
pullers are always staining unselfish work with selfishness, always 
thwarting the efforts of the good leaders to guide mankind in 
the right direction. God wo uld not be kn own if he were no t 
contrasted with Satan. As .the Persians say, 


“Subut-i-shay ba zidd-i-shay.” 

“All things are proven by their opposites”. 




Since 1,600 A. D.: The Larger Synthesis 

A larger and fuller synthesis was needed than even the 
mysticism of the saints and the idealism of Akbar had contemp¬ 
lated, and than was possible in their day—a synthesis based on 
a more varied and more extensive experience, by the whole of 
India, and of more religions than two, and to be achieved with 
the help of the rationalising, reconciling, wedding power of 
widespread science and philosophy. 

Accordingly, a third great religion and its corresponding 
civilisation, with potency of extraordinary material power, was 
brought upon the scene by Providence. Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and English exponents of Christianity (‘stained’ with 
excessive avarice, as Islam is with violent excitability, and 
Hinduism with superstitious and hypocritical self-righteousness ), 
came to India, and gave new turns and forms to the growth of 
the new culture. The emotional, as well as intellectual, 
political, economic, and scientific education of the people, for 
their ultimate solidarisation, through experience of new ways, new 
ideas, new conveniences, and the far too heavy price that has to be 
paid for them in the shape of new miseries, was intensively and 
extensively stimulated. 

The convulsive and greatly belated effort made by India 
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<H in 1857, to recover her political footing, rapidly slipping away, 
or, rather, already slipped away, from beneath her, failed— 
because she had not yet learnt the lesson that Providence wished 
her to learn. She had yet to pass through more sad experience 
of ‘separatism’ and its consequences, in all the main concerns of 
life — religion, as the root and trunk, and domesticity, social 
relations, education, recreation, economics, politics, as the shoots 
and branches thereof. She had yet to realise—as indeed 
have all the mutually antagonistic nations of East and West alike, 
and as those of the West are trying to, slowly, through the new 
ideas and new methods of the League of Nations—that we are all 
parts of One Great Whole, all members and limbs of the same 
One Organism, like head, arms, trunk, and legs, 

Bani-Adam aza-i-yak-digarand, 


and that rational consultation, conference, co-operation, accommoda¬ 
tion, are far more beneficial to all concerned, in the long run, 
than passional militancy, rivalry, sabre-rattling, aggressive self- 
assertion, and other-exclusion. 

After 1857, the soul of Muslim religion and culture 
concentrated itself in one person largely for a new effort of self- 
rejuvenation. A great leader arose among the Mussulmans—Sir 
Sayad Ahmad Khan. He felt that if Islam was to be preserved 
from decay in India, some departure had to be made from the 
traditions of religious as well as political orthodoxy. He saw 
the necessity of taking the younger generation in hand. His 
great educational work, with its consequences, some foreseen, and 
others unforeseen, because of complications with new religio- 
political movements, is well-known. 


Swami Dayanand Saraswati 


By some deep disposition of the same all-pervading 
Oversoul, of which smaller credal, racial, national group-souls 
may be regarded as limbs and organs, the bouI of Vaidika culture and 
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on awoke almost simultaneously to a keen sense of the gre&f 
weaknesses that had come upon it and were eating at its heart 
like cankers ; and it also felt premonitions of the Materialism 
that was advancing from the west, in the wake of the foreign 
political domination, to despiritualise and demoralise India, by 
hypnotising it with the glamour of machine-power, and making its 
mind a mere machine for copying the outer mischievous ways of 
western civilisation, without their counterbalancing virtues. 

The soul of Vaidika Dharma, in its urge of self-preservation by 
self-renewal, concentrated itself also in one individual largely for a 
time. A great leader arose among the Hindus also, simultaneously. 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati, after deep heart-searchings, wander- 
ings in forests and in mountains, and inner conversion of 
soul from formalism to essential philosophical and spiritual 
religion, felt it his mission to purify Vaidika Dharma from the 
manifold evils that had crept into the practice of it and corrupted 
it very largely from a blessing into a curse. He felt inspired 
to endeavour to re-Aryanise, re-civilise, India, along lines that 
would restore the best of the old, and make possible the selection 
of the good and avoidance of the bad in the new. He 
retired from the world, became a ‘sannyasi’—a true ‘missionary 
of God’, vowed to poverty, devoid of worldly riches and desires, 
so that spiritual riches might flow in, in ample measure, in 
their place—and began the work of his mission, by public 
preaching, in Agra, in 1863. “Back to the Vedas; worship 
the One God within and without all; organise yourselves, organise 
your society, by the true Varna and Mrama Dharma, of 
harmana varnah, ‘ four natural vocational classes according to I 
temperament’, and ‘division of the individual life into the 
four natural stages ’, regularly ”— this was his cry, as against 
multitudinous, time-wasting, intellect-stunting, superstition- 
fostering, separatism-nourishing worship of idols, animals, 
plants; and against rigidly hereditary and mutually ‘ touch-me- 
not-caste.’ 
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Swami Dayanand began his public teaching in Agra, in 1863, 
as said above; and the Arya Samaj was founded, in Bombay, in 
1875. Sir Sayad Ahmad’s first school was started in Moradabad 
in 1861; and in 1875 was started his school at Aligarh which, 
two years later, became the M.A.O. College. Swami Dayanand 
wrote rationalist commentaries on the Yedae, with extraordinary 
learning. So did Sir Sayad Ahmad on the Quran. Both were 
anathema to the orthodox Pandits and Maul vis respectively. From 
1863 to 1883, Swami Dayanand wandered incessantly, all over the 
Upper and larger half of India, like the Buddha, preaching, and 
holding disputations with the orthodox pandits, in town after 
town, and arousing keen interest and controversy among the Hindu 
public. The movement took strongest root in the Punjab and 
Western U. P., but its influence spread all over India, and helped 
to energise many other movements in which the reviving life of 
the Indian people is trying to find expression. After the Swami’s 
passing away, as the best memorial to him, a D. A. Y. School was 
founded at Lahore in 1886. It developed into a College in 1888. 


Its name is significant of its purpose, like that of the M. A. 0. 
College of Aligarh, and, to-day, it is one of the most distinguished 
educational institutions of the land. 

Swami Dayanand may certainly be said to be the first 
pioneer and principal author of the latest Hindu revival, as Sir 
Sayad Ahmad Khan of the Muslim. Justice M. G. Ranade, himself 
“ ,v man truly great, judged by no matter whut standard,’ —this 
is the generous verdict of an Englishman, Kincaid, in A History of 
the Maratha Empire, I, 271,—wrote of the Swami, after his 
death;— 


“ Religious fervour,... a daring and adventurous spirit born 
of a confidence that a higher power than man’s protected 
him and his work, the magnetism of superior genius... 
a rare insight into the needs of the times and a 
steadfastness of purpose which no adverse turn of fortune 
could conquer, a readiness and resourcefulness rarely 
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met with,...true patriotism which was far in advance or^"" 
the times, and a sense of justice tempered with mercy— 
these were the sources of strength which enabled 
him to organise a great movement like the Arya 
Samaj ”. 


The Growth ol Collective Consciousness 


Many other movements and forces are very interesting and 
important to consider, for historical as well as practical purposes, 
in connection with the religious and moral growth of mankind, 
e. g., the Wahabi movement of Arabia, the Doukhobortski of 
Russia, the Babis and Bahais of Persia, the Spiritists of U.S.A., 
the Theosophical Society (which has branches in all the continents, 
including some fifty civilised countries of the Earth), and, with 
special reference to the Hindu and Muslim revivals of India, the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Qadianis, the Deobandi Anjuman-i-Islamia, the 
Poona Sarva-janika Sabha, the Fergusson College, the Ganapati 
festivals and $ivaji celebrations, the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of 
Benares, Swami Vivekananda’s mission and Ramakrishna Homes 
of Service, the Shibli Dar-ul-ulum, and finally the Hindu Sabhas 
and Muslim Leagues. But they cannot be dealt with here at 
length, though they have all helped, directly or indirectly, the 
two revivals, the growth of the two collective communal con¬ 
sciousnesses, the two distinct common sentiments. The two have, 
very unfortunately, been separate and separatist, under the pressure 
of internal and external circumstances and crafty and sinister 
influences acting on human weaknesses. 

The general idea of socio-religious reform may be said to be 
common to the Arya Samaj and Sir Sayad Ahmad’s school of 
thinkers. At one time, the latter were dubbed as Necharia 
(naturists) by orthodox Maulvis, some of whom have been heard 
to say jocularly to friendly orthodox Hindus: “ Your Arya 

Samajis are our Wahabis ”. The Arya Samaj is as iconoclastic 
and Unitarian in theory, as Islam. Yet because the one believed 
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ksively in the sacredness o£ the Sanskrit language and the 
word of the eda, and the other in that of the Arabic language 


and the word of the Quran, and the one thought that one set of 
forms was the only correct way of worshipping God, and the other 
that another ritual was the only such, and neither cared to look 
beneath the words and the rites and note that the same ideas and 
heart-feelings and aspirations underlay both the different ways and 
terms, the preachers of each began to use very harsh language 
against the other, Khuda was overpowered by Khudi, Brahma was 
defeated by Maya and the two sets of reformers clashed violently, 
and hindered the general progress instead of advancing it. 

As a thoughtful writer of the Qadiani sect says: “Custom, 
convention, book-worship, letter-worship, mulla-worship, pir-worship, 


these, in short, were so many fetters on the Mussalman’s soul, 
keeping it in a state of perpetual slavery. Death and decay was 
consequently the order of Muslim society”. 1 

It will be readily observed that the words of the quotation 
describe Hindu society equally well and exactly, if we only sub¬ 
stitute Pandit, Purohit, Guru, for Mulla and Pir, and add tomb- 
worship in the one case and idol-worship in the other. It is 
also a noteworthy coincidence that Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian 
began his reforming work shortly after Swami Dayanand and Sir 
Sayad Ahmad began theirs. The motive idea of all was the same 
socio-religious reform. Yet because of the defects permeating 
the mental and moral atmosphere of the country, mentioned before, 
they, any more than the Wahabis or Ahl-i-Hadis, have not pro¬ 
gressed as they should and would have, if they could have joined 
hands, on the common platform of science and reason and the 
new Lingua Indica, for the general welfare of the Indian people 
instead of any particular section, as the Japanese, Shintoists, 
Buddhists, Confueiane, and Christians, or the Egyptian Mussalmans 
and Christians ( 4 opts ) have done for the welfare of their respec¬ 
tive countries. 


5 Muhammad Yakub Khau, Mirxa Ghulam Ahmad , the Man. 
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y£/ The Hindustani language, splendid achievement and pr 



ent of the amalgamation, in one most important respect, of the 
Hindu and Muslim cultures, with its two forms, Hindi and Urdu, 
has done very great work in newly unifying India, by spreading 
a eommon medium of exchange of thought all over India. It has 
travelled into all corners of the country. Hindus by the million 
have studied Urdu; by the lakh, Persian; by the thousand, Arabic; 
and Mussalmans by the lakh, Hindi; and by the score, Sanskrit. 
If Mussalmans have studied Sanskrit little, the reason largely is 
that Pandits would not teach them. Scores of Mussahnan poets 
have written splendid Hindi poems, some being classics of the 
highest order; and hundreds of Hindus have written admirable 
classic Urdu poetry as well as prose. Partly out of aversion to in¬ 
tellectual exertion, and partly out of mere communalist zid, Hindus 
and Muslims have, for sometime now, been jibbing, the one 
against so-called ‘high Urdu’, the other against ‘high Hindi’. No 
doubt, some writers, in each, affect an unnecessarily stilted style; 
still, the knowledge of a few hundred extra words, Arabic-Persian 
for the one, and Sanskrit for the other, is eminently desirable. 
As the famous German thinker, poet, and statesman, Goethe, 
has said, “no one knows his own mother-tongue properly, unless 
he know 3 some foreign language also.” The one way to get 
behind the sound to the sense, to distinguish between the word 
and the thought, to overcome letter-worship, to transcend not 
only idolatry but Vedolatry, Quranolatry, Biblolatry, is resolutely 
and with unbaffled intelligence, to recognise the same thought, 
the same friendly familiar face, behind many masks of many 
languages. The Yoga-sntra points to the need for such discipline 
of the soul: 


Educational Institutions and the Collective Consciousness 

Two other educational institutions, besides the D. A. V. 
College, which have directly helped in the Hindu Revival, may 
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ferred to here. The Gurukula of Kangri was founded in 
1902, by Swami Shraddhananda ( then known as Mahatma 
Munshiram ), a heroic figure, in life and in death, and worthy 
successor of Swami Dayanand. This institution is a direct 
product of the Arya Samaj. The other is the Benares Hindu 
University. It began as the Central Hindu College, founded in 
1898, by Dr. Annie Besant, to whom also India owes especial 
gratitude. The original idea of Dr. Annie Besant and her Indian 
and European colleagues was to start a Theosophical College, 
where the common essentials of all the living religions would be 
taught side by side and consistently with other subjects, especially 
scientific. But the idea was not found workable. The more 
limited and feasible one was decided on, of an institution where 
endeavour should be made to rationalise and liberalise Hinduism 
by teaching modern subjects as well as the essential principles of 
Sanatana Arya Manava Vaidika Dharma (the same as those of the 
other living religions also, with the one exception of the systema¬ 
tisation of Varna and Airama), and thereby to solidarise the 
heterogeneous mass of Hindus, crumbling into thousands of frag¬ 
ments under the delusion of rigidly hereditary castes and sub-castes 
and mutually exclusive sects and sub-sects. The C. II. College 
grew into the Benares Hindu University in 1916, through the 
self-sacrificing and unremitting labours of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The M. A. 0. College also became the Aligarh Muslim 
University in 1917. 
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A New Departure Needed 

Such institutions have undoubtedly done great good work in 
their day, and helped to unify and strengthen their respective 
communities splendidly. But now they are over-shooting the 
mark, and stimulating, not healthy emulation, but harmful rivalry 
and antagonism. 

It is high time that they should drop their ‘ denominational 5 
and ‘communal 5 names and character, and become simply and 
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‘religious’ and ‘scientific, rational, and national’, in tHe^ 
it sense o£ the several words. ‘Good customs, by excess, do 
grow corrupt; then the old order should yield place to new, that 
God fulfil himself in other ways’. 

If this is not done, the fissiparous tendency will increase, 
and instead of progress there will be terrible regress. Already 
we have not only Hindu and Muslim Universities and many 
Hindu and Muslim schools and boarding houses, but also a Kayastha 
Patha^ala, a Bhumihar College, a Kshattriya College, a Khalsa 
College, a Shia College, many Arya Samaj Colleges and 
Schools, many Sanatana Dharma Colleges and Schools, many 
Christian Colleges and Schools, Agrawal Schools, Khattri- 
Sarasvata Schools, Anglo-Bengali Schools, Chaube Hostels, Rajput 
Hostels, Kshattriya Hostels, Yai^ya Hostels, Marathi and Punjabi 
and Bengali Hostels, and so on. So, beginning with a general 
Social Conference, intended to reform, re-organise, and unify all 
Indian society and social life, we are now having scores upon 
scores of Conferences of the most miserable little sub-castes, even 
the names of which one had not come across before, unless one 
had occasion to wade through a Census Report. So, in matters 
civic and politic, each wretched little group, consisting of one 
petty sub-sect, however small in numbers, calling itself a ‘ minority ’, 
wants to have its own representative in every elective body of 
nominal or actual Swaraj, local or general self-government. So, 
trade-unions and services-associations and professional-associations 
are multiplying, each to promote the interest of its oum members 
against all others—and this is happening not only in the East, 
but in the West, whence indeed the East has caught the new social 
diseases and their quack remedies. So, it appears, in the West, 
in pursuance of the principle of ‘self-determination’—the same 
thing as Swaraj or self-government, but coined by President 
Wilson for just a change, as the other was getting hackneyed 
and monotonous,— many more new little States have, and are trying 
to, come into being, as based upon separate linguistic or racial or 
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groups. So, iu India, new little Provinces, with 
* separate ’ administrations, are forming. 

What is this acute ‘ separatism ’ due to ?— a separatism, the 
reductio ad absurdum of which is that every individual should 
‘ self-determine ’ himself away and apart from every other self- 
determining individual. 

It is due to the forgetting of the real nature of that Sica 
which, when rightly known, is the quintessence, the source, the 
ever-upwelling fount, of all genuine Religion, all Spiritual Purity, 
all unselfish trust and co-operation, whence all Material Prosperity ; 
and, when wrongly misconceived, is the cause of all Spiritual Impuri¬ 
ty and selfishness, whence perpetual internecine dissensions and 
consequent material misery. We have forgotten that ‘ Sica ’ means 
the higher, unifying, all-including, un-selfish Universal Self; and 
have come to believe that it means only the lower, smaller, false, 
separative, self-ish self. 

Circumstances made the separate development of the two 
communal common sentiments, Hindu and Muslim, inevitable, and 
even desirable, for the purpose of solidarising countless fragments 
into at least two strong groups, though the serious error of 
not keeping in the fore-front, as guiding Pillar of Light, the Ideal 
of the Higher Unifying Self, is frustrating even that purpose. 


The Way of It 

The time has come when a further and more difficult, but 
absolutely necessary, synthesis is needed, viz., the solidarising of the 
two sentiments and groups into one sentiment, Humanist Patriotism, 
and one group, the Indian Nation, or, better, the Indian People — 
for the word People has softer, more humane, more inclusive, and 
less aggressive and exclusive, associations than the word Nation. 

This is possible only by a systematic study of (1) The 
Essential Unity of All Relb/iom, 1 in all educational institutions, 

1 If detailed exposition he desired, the present writer’s book, so-named (published by 
ill© TheodOphicaJ Publiahiut; House, Adyar, Madras) may be referred to. 
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2) of the ancient Science of Social Organisation, 1 the 
true VarnaSrama Dharma, in comparison with the many modern 
schemes of socialism and types of states and forms of government, 
to see whether (3) Ancient Solutions of Modern Problems ,* which 
problems are harassing all nations and not only the Indian, are 
or are not practicable. 

So long as there were some three hundred quarreling Daimyos 
(Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs) in Japan, with a nominal Emperor 
Mikado) and a real Shogun (Prime Minister)—so long it was in 
imminent danger of being swamped beneath the flood of advancing 
western civilisation. But innate tremendous reserves of virtue and 
strength transformed the pygmy, by the miraculous power of the 
utter self-sacrifice and renunciation of the Daimyos, in two short 
weeks of June 1869, into a giant ready to face the world. Japan 
was inspired by, and aglow in every tissue with the Higher Self, 
even though she may not have clearly recognised—perhaps does not 
yet clearly recognise—that Higher Self, in consequence of which 
non-recognition, she is in danger of internal troubles. 

If India is to recover her soul, if the work of the great 
Swami is not to go in vain, if the innermost and best hopes and 
wishes of all genuine reformers are to be fulfilled, if Material 
Prosperity is to come back to India, she must clearly understand 
the meaning of Spiritual Purity, must understand the nature of 
the true Spirit, the Higher Self, irrespective of, nay, as above and 
apart from, all particular languages and words and books ( whether 
Veda, or Quran, or Bible, or Avesta, or Grantha, or Tripitaka, 
or Agama), and must learn to recognise the Goodness and Wisdom, 
which are that Higher Self’s primary manifestation in the human 
world behind any and every credal mask and label, wherever 
such Goodness and Wisdom may be found. 

The Charter Oath of Japan (1868) says:— 

“ Knowledge shall be sought throughout the world to greatly 

*If detailed exposition be desired, the present writers book, eo-named (published by 
tho Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras) may be re t arred to. 
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the foundation of the Empire”. Ancient 3£anu } the foundation 
of Vaidika Dharma as primal Digest of the Veda, enjoined the 
same, long ago: 

ltw gwfani, i 

=at ii 

‘‘Good brides, valuable sciences and arts, useful laws, sound 
ways of hygiene and sanitation, excellent sayings, wise maxims, 
and gems and jewels of all kinds—shall be gathered from every¬ 
where”. ( The indication of inter-marriage, under proper conditions, 
may be noted incidentally). 

Genuine Religious Reform consists, not in blind self-assertion 
and other-rejection, but in re-interpretation of the old, in conformity 
with changing times and circumstances and newly discovered 
facts; in rejection of whatever of our own ‘ old ’ has become 
unsuitable, in acceptance of whatever of any other’s ‘ new ’ is 
shown by attested reason to be useful, and in grafting of it on to 
the good in our ‘ old ’. This is what Swaini Dayanand seems to 
have essayed in his new Veda-Bhashya\ 

SRT: q flwwftKy repfr 


Follow, not the Letter, but the Spirit 

When men grow too much attached to forms and words, and 
begin to neglect the Spirit, then that Spirit, as Providence, arranges 
to get the forms and the languages broken up and replaced by others, 
whether the forms and words be religious (Veda, Quran, Bible; 
Mandir, Masji «, Church; Svastika, Crescent, Cross ; Image, Maqbara, 
Eikon ; etc.) or political (monarchy, oligarchy, republic, autocracy, 
aristocracy, democracy, nationalism, patriotism, glory, * my 
country, right or wrong’ etc.). The ultimate purpose of religious 
conflicts and political wars seems to be to lift Mankind from 
narrow-minded ‘ nationalism ’ and ‘ religiosity ’ to Philanthropic 
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^nationalism and Humanism. 

Attachment to mere words and catchwords is such a great 
hindrance to the progress o£ the soul, that all scriptures warn us 
against it. 


Gar ze sirre marifat agah shawi, 

Lafz bi-guzari, sue mani ravi. 

nrsiHwrpr gra fagre r t re; i 
wrafita u 

“ Beware of the letter which killeth, and follow the Spirit 
which giveth life”. 

We must all learn to see the common ‘meaning’ behind the 
various ‘words’ of the various scriptures. We should dwell on 
the good points of others, the bad of ourselves. We should 
help others to find out the bad in themselves, by pointing out 
the bad in ourselves ; by setting a good example. This is what 
the Swami endeavoured to do, when he pleaded against the 
corruptions that had crept so abundantly into Hinduism. Not 
by picking holes in other religions, and opposing and rejecting 
them, but by dwelling on their good points and combining and 
assimilating them with those of our own; not by emphasizing 
differences, but by insisting on agreements, may followers of the 
various creeds be reconciled. If we want peace and unity 
between the followers, we must first emphasise the essential 
unity between the religions. If we go on saying that the 
religions differ but that the followers should unite, we shall 
never succeed in uniting them. 

In Japan—whose conditions, a hundred years ago, were, in 
many respects, similar to those of India, except that she was an 
island, and had a much smaller and more compact population — 
“ Formalistic Confucius was welcomed, apparently without any 
friction (the indigenous religion being Shintoism). Democratic 
Mencius and other high apostles of classic note followed. Buddha 
together with his grumbling disciples, was received—it is true 
with some grumbling at first — and taken close to the bosom. 
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3tse and his inscrutable adherents were not repulsed. 
The egoist Tang and the cosmopolite Mih were read and 
tolerated. The great reconciler was the saintly statesman, 
Prince Regent Shotoku, to whom the country owes much for its 
elevation from the status of semi-barbarism to that of culture, 
himself a devout Buddhist, an ardent patriot, and a thorough 
Chinese scholar. He announced the following principle:— 
“ Shinto is the source and root of the Way, and, shot up with 
the sky and the earth, teaches man the primal Way; Classicism 
(Confucianism) is the branch and foliage of the Way, and 
bursting forth with man, it teaches him the middle Way; 
Buddhism is the flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing 
after man’s mental power matured, teaches him the final Way. 
Hence, to love one in preference to another only shows man’s 

selfish passion’. 5,1 Christianity, at first repelled, because 

of political reasons, had hands extended and arms opened to her, 
so soon as those reasons vanished. “ The introduction of another 
foreign system of faith will add a new cubit to the stature of 
the nation’s mind, without depriving its predecessors of their 
authority. Indeed, each new religion enlightened the old ”. 1 
And spiritual things and material things cannot be separated. 
Some western writers have “ treated liberty entirely apart from 
religion; but historians will scarcely be able to sever the two. 
Without the right conception of personality, liberty is mere license. 
We talk of equality; but is the idea of equality possible without 
that of the Brotherhood of Man, which is a corollary drawn from 
the belief of the Fatherhood of One God ? We talk of woman’s 
rights and female suffrage; but can we have a just conception of 
sex equality without grasping the higher synthesis of personal 
equality of all individuals ? We talk of social justice, of 
amelioration and relief; but is it possible to comprehend their 
real import, without first accepting the spiritual relation of man 
to man in the scheme of the universe ?” 1 




1 Dr, Inazo Nilobe, Japan , pp. 61,365-370 ( Modern World Series \ 
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> These are quotations from a Japanese writer. It is very 
re-assuring to find the ideas one holds valuable, regarded as 
such by another mind also—a mind of very high quality, too— 
and expressed by it in other words. The testimony of a son 
of marvellous Japan, who is not only a thoughtful and brilliant 
writer, but a ‘ practical ’ man of affairs, having worked for seven 
years in the International Secretariate of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, to the connection between Religion, on the one hand, 
and Civics-Politics-Economics, on the other, or, in the words of 
our title, between Spiritual Purity and Material Prosperity, is 
very valuable. We of India have to achieve similar purity by 
genuine Religious Reform, in the spirit of acceptance of the 
thoroughly tested Good, wherever it may be found, and the 
rejection of the Bad, however dear it may have become to us— 
always under the guidance of the One Supreme Spirit, Param- 
atma, the One God within and without all, the Universal Self, the 
Cause of all Synthesis, and of Co-operation in all Good Works. 


The Spiritual League of All Religions as Complement of the 
League of All Nations 

A great step is taken in the march of civilisation when men 
agree to have their disputes decided by a disinterested, impartial, 
philanthropic, rational third man as ‘ arbitrator ’, instead of 
settling them by duelling and the fighting of retainers. ( Ihe 
modern * law-court ’ is very different from the ‘ philanthropic 
arbitrator ’, by the way. It only repeats the physical duelling 
aud hired sword-play in terms of intellectual duelling and hired 
tongue-play, and is more ruinous to the parties concerned, 
perhaps, than the older way. It illustrates the psychic law of 
‘ Titans ’ * staining with sin ’ the work of the gods ). A very 
great step, the penultimate step, in civilisation will be taken 
when the nations .all agree to decide their disputes, not by war, 
but through Tribunals composed of the most venerated * Rishis' 
of all the nations. In the ancient days of India, it seems, such 
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% used to act as travelling Inspectors of States and Kin; 

resides having permanent locations in several famous Airaraas, 
to -which kings and ministers used to go for instructions The 
Human Oversoul seems to be making a great effort to induce 
mankind to take this step towards the Great Synthesis, the 
larger concept of Human Brotherhood, on the Material, i.e., 
political and economical side, by means of the League of Nations, 
started in 1920, and located at Geneva, after the lesson of the 
need for it had been driven home by the awful devastation of 
life, labour, resources, during the World War. The League has 
its travelling and inspecting Commissioners also. But the work 
of this penultimate step will not be really and sincerely done, 
will not be completed, until the ultimate step is taken, of 
evolving a Spiritual League of All Religions, which is the 
indispensable complement to the Material League of Nations. 
The Theosophical Society, which was born in the U S. A. in the 
same year that saw the birth of the Arya Samaj in India, viz., 
1875, had in it, perhaps still has, the seed of such a Spiritual 
League in it. The U. S. A. made a great effort to vivify the 
seed, with its Parliament of Religions, in 1893. It is making 
yet another and apparently much greater effort, with the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, to be held also at Chicago this year, 1933. 


Conclusion 

The Arya Samaj can make a very valuable contribution to 
this work of placing the Keystone on the Arch of Civilisation, and 
fulfilling the purpose of great Reformers like Swami Dayanand, 
by interpreting afresh the Varnasrama Manava Dharma in the 
light of the Upanishads, the Jnana-kanda, the Ved-anta. the Crown 
of the Veda; for this Vedanta teaches of the One Life and 
Consciousness which runs through and upholds all the Universe, 
which is the Principle of Unity amidst Multiplicity, which is the 
source of the Righteousness, on the achievement of which, all 
things else add themselves, and the realisation of which in and 
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^through Varnasirama Manava Arya Yaidika Sanatana Dliarma 
is the essence of the Spiritual Purity whereon only is based 


lasting Material Prosperity. 
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SWAMI DAYANAND 

I wish to mention this, that Rishi Dayanand’s contribution to the 
cause of the regeneration of Hindu Society is so great, that 
he may be regarded as one of the greatest Hindus of the 
nineteenth century. His doctrines in the field of the social uplift 
of so-called depressed classes of India will in future be more and more 
appreciated by the Hindu Society. In this connection, one cannot 
but think of the services rendered by late Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami 
Shraddhanand, and the leaders of the Arya Sarnaj movement and 
the Gurukula. The work of the Arya Sarnaj in spreading education 
among the women of India is the best example of what Swami 
Dayanand wished to do to save the Hindu Society from degeneration. 
May I say that your (Har Bilas Sarda’s) noble efforts to check 
child-marriage and to spread education among the women of India 
is also a living monument to Rishi Dayanand’s influence ? 

Lastly, I wish to say that a nation or society cannot live, 
unless it becomes conscious of its mission in relation to the progress 
of humanity. Swami Dayanand, through his teachings, succeeded 
in infusing a new spirit into Hindu Society. The Arya Sarnaj has 
done a very great service to the rejuvenation of Hindu 
Society, and it is imperative that it should adjust its activities 
as well as its social outlook in accordance with the latest demand of 
Time and the social needs of the Hindus. It must be prepared 
to assimilate all that is best in the West and inculcate it among the 
Hindus. Deterioration of Hindu Society began with its isolation; 
it aided in strengthening encrusted superstitions. Let us hope 
that the follower- of Rishi Dayanand will work with a world-vision 
for the regeneration of the Hindu Society and Humanity. 

Munich, Germany TARAKNATH DAS 
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SWAM! DAYANAND SARASWATS 

TNDIA is a land of infinite diversity and yet some of the 
* earliest researches into human Unity have been conducted on 
the Indian soil. The earliest documentary evidence of this 
pursuit of unity in diversity is to be found in the Vedas, the 
most ancient literary document of the Indo-European family. The 
Vedas pre-suppose the existence of the Pre-Aryans, no longer a 
mere historical hypothesis, but visualized clearly to-day through 
the marvellous archaeological finds of the Indus Valley civilization. 

It was the genius of the Vedic Aryans to have assimilated the 
Non-Aryan elements into a supreme Aryan synthesis in the Vedic 
Age. Amidst the bewildering multiplicity of varnas, the Vedic 
Aryans ever remembered and adored the Supreme Being above all 
varnas. That was the key-note of the success of the Vedic 
experiment; and the foundation of all that is enduringly Indian 
was laid in the Vedic age partially reflected in the grand literary 
wreckage of our Vedic literature. Age after age new thinkers, new 
jurists, new sociologists have attempted to build ever so many 
new systems; but their principles of co-ordination or conflict 
pointed ever towards the Vedas with the phenomenal tenacity of 
a deathless historical memory. 

The limpid current of Unity came to be choked so often 
under the historical debris of diversity, but our great spiritual 
Teachers and Leaders have ever attempted to rekindle our ancestral 
memory of Unity through millenniums. Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
was such a leader and while we offer our respectful homage to 
his sacred memory on the fiftieth anniversary of his death, we 
only pay our tribute to the eternal principle of Unity pervading 
Hindu thought and civilization. 

By tragic contradiction, alas, Hinduism came to be synony¬ 
mous with divisions and discriminations of the worst type ! An d 
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fas in that age o£ degradation of our national history that 
there appeared a few individuals whom our so called “ educated ” 
India ignored for years and yet who are coming into their own by 
their inalienable birthright to immortality. The 19 th century 
history of India opened with the prophetic career of a Brahmin of 
Bengal, Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj, who fought single-handed to re-establish Unity, (the basic 
truth of the Vedanta) in the relation between man and man. A 
Brahmin boy of Kathiawar was born in a town in the Morvi State to 
grow into Dayanand Saraswati ( 1824-1883 ), the founder of the Arya 
Samaj. The fiftieth anniversary of the death of Dayanand synchro¬ 
nizes with the centenary of the death of Ram Mohan Roy; and we 
cannot help reflecting, what would have been the character of the 
world-opinion about India, if there were no Ram Mohan Roy and no 
Dayanand Saraswati to redeem the gloom of our disgrace and degrada¬ 
tion in relegating to the rank of the “ depressed classes ”, forty to 
fifty millions of our own people, inhabiting the same country, 
sharing the same joys and sorrows ! Whatever opinion 1 / 

posterity may have about the equipment of Dayanand to explain 
and interpret the Vedas, it cannot help benefiting by the intuitive 
urgf in the great Reformer to purge Hindu society of the 
caste-system and to give the Hindus a new lease of life through 
equalisation of status and unity of purpose. Fifty years after the 
death of Swami Dayanand, another great leader from Kathiawar,! 
Mahatma Gandhi has to stake his very life for the vindication of 
the same principle with reference to the same depressed classes. 

! hus Ram Mohan and Dayanand are still alive. Our homage to 
those Great Unifiers of our history and gratitude to them for 
their inestimable contributions to the cure of our diseased society 
and the uplift of our degraded people! 


Calcutta University 


KALIDAS NAG 
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DAYANAND—THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 
Personal 

D AYANAND lay on his sick-bed, which in a few days proved 
to be his death-bed, in a room of the Bhinai House at Ajmer 
in the month of October 1883. As a boy of twenty years, and 
one deeply imbued with the ideals and teachings of the Arya Samaj, 
I went several times to that house and enquired of others after 
his health. He was my ideal Rishi in those youthful days, and 
I looked upon him almost as a god. The enquiries, daily made 
about his condition, gave one little hope for his recovery, but, as 
the saying goes, “while there is life, there is hope,” though ever 
so little. This hope was at last extinguished on the evening of 
the 30th October 1883, when, with the setting of the Sun in the 
heavens, the Sun of Sanskrit learning and social and religious 
reform also set. I was then present in the adjoining room 
together with my school friends, Messrs. Har Bilas Sarda and 
Ram Bilas Sarda, and the sad news filled our youthful anxious 
hearts with sorrow and our eyes with tears. Next day, his bier 
was prepared and his dead body conveyed to the crematorium, 
followed by a huge procession consisting of his numerous admirers 
and sympathizers. There he was cremated and his ashes collected 
in a casket and brought over. 

Swami Dayanand visited Ajmer several times on his lecturing 
tour during the six or seven years prior to his death. The fame of 
his lectures and of his exposition of the Vedas and Sastras spread 
all over the city. I was then an inmate of the Boarding House of 
the Government College, Ajmer. The Superintendent, Master Jamna 
Das, was as eager as were most of the boys to go and hear him. 
Before I saw him and heard his first lecture, my youthful imagi¬ 
nation had pictured Swamiji as one of the old Rishis,— slender, 
tall, with a copious tuft of hair on his head, and a long flowing 
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as represented by the current pictures of the ancient Yogis. 
But when I went and saw him for the first time in flesh and 

blood, to my amazement I found him a great and striking figure,_ 

clean-shaved on head and face, bare-bodied with only a langoti on, 
nearly six feet tall, strong, muscular, well-knit, and of ample propor¬ 
tions— a figure almost Herculean in its build and strength, and 
splendid enough to excite the envy of any professional athlete or 
■pahahcan (wrestler). There was yet another surprise in store 
for me when I heard his lecture. I thought that his discourse 
would be couched in the old orthodox style— as archaic, flat and 
dull, dry and jerky, as that of the ordinary kathas by the priests 
of Jainism or Brahmanism which 1 had occasionally heard before. 
But Dayanand’s discourse was quite different, both in matter and 
manner, being full of the current topics of social and religious 
abuses and their reform, and illuminated by flashes of wit and 
humour and interesting anecdotes to illustrate his points. Two 
or three of these have still stuck in my memory:_ 

(1) inn, zv fc* vrnft ^ ^mr— 

In the reign of the haughty but foolish and muddle- 
headed kings, vegetables and greens were sold at the same 

rate as sweetmeats* Everything was at a dead uniform 
level. 

( 2 ) ^— 

“Look at the justice administered by such royal 
dunderheads.” A complaint was brought to a Gabarganda 
Raja by the owner of a wall which through excessive rain 
had fallen down, while a goat was passing by and was 
killed ky the fall. Each party charged the other with 
mischief and destruction. The Raja decided that each 
party was to blame. The wall-owner was sentenced to 
pay the price of the goat, ivhile the goat-owner was to 
pay the price of (he wall. Such was the equal justice 
of Gabarganda Rajas in their kingdoms. 

(3) *zr vr f erf m *wTjrr $— 
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“Get up on the scaffold, my son; the gate of Heaven 
is open to you.” In time of danger, the cowardly priests 
used to hide behind and place their followers in front of 
the firing line with all sorts of inducements. 

So far as my brief, boyish, personal observation went, I never 
saw him in a hurry, impatient, angry, upset, or in a haughty 
mood. He was always calm-tempered and unruffled, but ever 
active and determined. In his talk and discourse, I noticed a 
peculiar charm, a soft smile playing about his lips. His face seemed 
to me to be the index of a mighty force, a tremendous energy, 
a determination and courage to conquer all obstacles and accomplish 
his task. So great was my youthful fascination and admiration 
for Swamiji that I used to go to his place of residence, sit down 
and watch elderly people talking to him and asking questions on 
various topics. Once my father took me along with him to Swamiji 
and introduced me to him. I was then a lad of about seventeen. 
Swamiji spoke a few kind words of encouragement to me advising 
me to be always active as a Vidyarthl (student) in learning Vidyd 
and in improving myself. The kind look, tone, and speech of 
the great man so indelibly impressed themselves on my 
mind that they have remained fresh and full of life to this day. 
I treasure that incident as one of the most inspiring memories of 
my boyish days. He was my first Inspirer, my first Torch-bearer. 
Since then, I have tried to drink deep at the fountain of Learning 
and have kept my mind open to the reception of truths discovered 
by the truth-seekers and truth-propagators of the world. 



General 

A Great and Good Man — Dayanand was a great and good 
man, a great reformer, a grand personality. But to call a man 
great and good, we must know some of the elements that constitute 
greatness and goodness;— 

(a) The mental attitude and effort to search for truth, to 
cultivate the passion for truth, to follow the light 
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of truth wheresoever it may lead its votary,— this 
is one element; 

(b) Simplicity, sincerity, veracity in thought, speech and 

deed, is another ; 

(c) Courage, fearlessness, self-sacrifice, valiant determination 

to express and propound the truth that is in one, 
is yet another ; 

(d) A large heart full of sympathy, benevolence, charity 

for weak, erring and suffering humanity, coupled 
with intelligent study and endeavour to relieve and 
reform such humanity, is the fourth element. 

Can there be a nobler, a grander sight in this world than 
to see a well-equipped, resolute man, a hero, a great thinker, 
constantly striving with heart and brain to break the bars and 


barriers, the chains and fetters of the human mind, and working 
for the uplift, emancipation and well-being of the millions of his 
fellow-beings sunk in ill-health, ignorance, apathy, slavery and 
poverty ? Dayanand possessed these elements of goodness and 
greatness in a large measure. He had his own vision of reform 
and reconstruction of Hindu Society and he laboured hard to fulfil 
that vision. Other thinkers and workers, prophets and pioneers, 
in India and other parts of the earth, have their visions and ideals 
of a renovated society, and they are busy with their plans and 
endeavours to realize them. All honour to each and every one 
of that noble band! 

His Passion for Truth —In his Autobiography, Dayanand 
says :—“ The purpose of my life is the pursuit of Truth in thought, 
speech and deed.” Truth was indeed the dominant passion of 
hb life. He began, as most of us did, at that time, as an orthodox 
Hindi; But in the light of his ever-expandi:ig study, knowledge, 

and experience, he changed his earlier beliefs. Starting as a 
devotee of the cult of Siva, he became a Vedantist, and at last, 
a worshipper of the One God who (in the Vedas) was expressed 
and characterized under many and diverse names. Rejecting the 
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"pious literature of later times, the medley of Purdnas and the books 

of the Mahabharata which the orthodox priests and pandits exalted 
as sacred scriptures, he came to place his entire faith and reliance 
on the Vedas. But he laid particular emphasis on the common 
root and meaning of the word Veda and Vidyd, that is, knowledge 
or science. Thus the one fundamental article of his creed was 
Truth as discovered by knowledge or science. He believed that 
“the four Vedas were the books of True Knowledge”. There was 
however no limitation, no finality to Truth and he laid no such 
limit or boundary to its search and discovery. After giving his 
conception of God and His Attributes, in the first two principles 
of the Arya Samaj that he established, he laid clear and unqualified 
emphasis on our duty to accept Truth and renounce Untruth when¬ 
ever discovered. This is embodied in the Fourth Principle as 
follows 

“We should always be ready to accept Truth and to renounce 
Untruth.” 

It is worthy of note that he did not in any manner qualify 
and narrow the principle of Truth, or our duty to accept Truth 
by any such words “as discovered by me, or as enunciated by the 
Vedas only”. He meant that we are to look for, investigate, 
discover and accept truth from every source, in every department 
of human endeavour and activity. One of the highest and noblest, 
maxims of Hinduism is—Hdr vtf: 

“The highest religion is the religion of Truth.” 

“The greatest reverence is the reverence of Truth.” 

Let us, therefore reverence and follow truth with an open 
mind and heart. This is clearly the one lesson, the one inspira¬ 
tion, to be drawn from the life and teachings of Dayanand■ Most 
healthy minds, if left in a free and fertilizing environment, go on 
growing and changing their beliefs,— religious, political, social or 
economic, in the course of their development and in the light of 
their larger experience and knowledge. There is a positive danger 
in remaining for ever static or stationary all our life. The clothes 
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ir body have to be changed with its growth, as well as those, 
of the mind with its development. I remember how, now that 
I am old, in my 70th year, I have dropped many of my beliefs of 
childhood, boyhood and manhood. I have passed by and left 
behind many a sign-post, many a mile-post— each of which I had once 
thought as the last post or goal— in my pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Truth. I look back upon those early childish beliefs with a smile now; 
but they appeared so real, so truthful, then. How I once believed 
thoroughly—with the thoroughness of ignorance—in fantastic myths 
and legends, in magic and witchcraft, in the marvels and miracles 
said to have been performed by holy men or by gods and demons, 
and in all the extraordinary stories of ghosts and demons, 
witches and wizards, told me by elderly folks. These were soon 
dispelled and shattered by the wholesome teaching of the Arya 
Samaj. New beliefs and convictions have since come to me and 
I am still on the road to Truth. The process of change and 
development, begun by Dayanand, has been carried on by other 
thinkers, philosophers and scientists. It has continued so far, and 
I hope and wish that it will continue to the last. 

Static vs. Dynamic Forces — In a well-ordered, educated 
and disciplined society, there should be a just balance, a happy 
equilibrium, between the static and dynamic social forces. But 
tk ire are times in human history when, through diverse unfavour¬ 
able conditions, that balance is disturbed and static forces come 
to predominate over the dynamic. Such was the case with India 
for over ten centuries. But with the advent of the British 
rule, there came more settled and favourable conditions of life and 
progre i. One of the indirect, undesigned results of English 
education and foreign culture was perceptible in the stirrings of a 
new life, new thoughts and ideas, an awakening to the religious, 
moral, political and social evils and abuses in our midst. Several 
great leaders and reformers arose in the land clamouring and 
agitating for the removal of such wrongs and abuses and founding 
several organizations to carry out the needed reforms,— the 
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mo Samaj, the Theosophical Society, the Prarthana Samaj and 
others. But the most powerful and extensive of all reform move¬ 
ments was the Arya Samaj founded by Dayanand who gave it a 
deep, democratic basis by insisting on the oneness of God, our 
common humanity and on our common well-being or prosperity. 

His Ideals — Dayanand voiced the ideals of Human 
Solidarity, of Progressive Humanity, more than any other man of 
his time in India. This is conclusively borne out by the Ten 
Principles of the Arya Samaj. Excluding the first Two, which 
are in the nature of a personal confession of faith in God 
and His Attributes, we come to the Third which enjoins the 
Aryas ( gentlemen or civilized persons ) to study the Vedas and 
Sciences. With a liberal interpretation of these terms, Aryas 
and Vedas, there will be no dispute about the excellence of the 
principles. But all the other seven Principles are wide enough, 
vital and beneficent enough to apply to all mankind. They are 
ethical injunctions, commandments, or duties, to which no possible 
objection could be taken by any individual, or group of individuals 
nation, society, social group or organization of any size or kind, 
scientific, ethical, religious, political, or sociological. I have 
looked far and wide for similar principles or provisions, for 
similar articles of creed, in any other religious organization— 
Christian, Muslim, Buddhist, Hindu or Zoarastrian — but I have 
not found them, or anything like them, in any of those great 
Faiths. There is not a trace, of narrow-minded dogmatism, 
infallibility, intolerance or exclusiveness as is seen in other 
religions, excepting only Buddhism. They are characterized by 
utmost catholicity, liberalism, and liberty, allowing full and free 
scope for the exercise of our individuality and of our freedom 
to think, act, choose, and behave as moral beings, with a 
disposition— 

“To be ever ready to accept Truth and reject 
Falsehood ; ” (4th Principle) 

“To be actuated by Love, Righteousness, and Justice, 
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in our dealings with others ;” (7 th Principle) 

“ To dispel Avidya (ignorance ) and diffuse or promote 
Vidyd (knowledge or Science);” (8th Principle) 
“Not to be content with promoting one’s own 
happiness or well-being but to consider one’s welfare 
only in the welfare of all ; ” (9th Principle) 
“To have due regard to one’s own individual freedom 
and development with the ultimate object of 
promoting general weal ; or, in other words, subordi¬ 
nating, disciplining and developing self so as to 
promote social welfare.” (10th Principle). 

Thus the claim is well-founded that Dayanand voiced the 
highest ideals of the human race, the ideals of man’s moral 
conduct and progress, both individual and collective. 

As a Religious Reformer— Evei’y sane and thinking patriot 
of India was filled with pain, resentment and disgust with the 
priestly class for having cramped, dwarfed and enervated Hindu 
society by its numerous harmful ordinances, evil practices, and 
immoral sanctions in the name of religion. Dayanand also 
lamented these wrongs and showed his intense dislike of their ill- 
effects. Of the many telling phrases and expressions he coined 
and put in circulation to mark his condemnation of them, there 
are two that have stood out in my memory ever since I heard 
them uttered from his lips—(1) tfagffar ( Popish play, fraud or 
deception ) and (2) At qH quEs ( priestly pomp and 

imposture ). He knew the dangers of Fanaticism , Intolerance 
and Bigotry of a narrow , religious mind. He must have had 
an idea of the tragic history of the struggle for freedom of 
thought which, checked and thwarted, has brought untold mischief 
and ruin to mankind, but which, encouraged and fostered, has led 
to progress, social health and civilization. We see how, in 
Europe, the frightful incubus of the Roman Catholic religion 
threw hack and strangled for nearly a thousand years the 
civilization bequeathed by Greece and Rome. That religion 
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not content with spiritual power only, but aimed at and 
grasped the civil power of the State also. And, becoming 
powerful, it throttled all progress of thought, all civilization, by 
founding the Inquisition. By establishing its Inquisitorial 
Courts in various' countries of Europe, but principally in Spain, 
France and Italy, it aimed at crushing out all independence and 
originality of thought that seemed to differ in the slightest degree 
from its irrational beliefs, submissive habits and narrow outlooks 
on life and nature. Every student of history is familiar with its 
repressions, punishments, tortures and atrocities. Every school 
boy knows how it imprisoned the great philosopher Bruno and 
the scientist Galileo. Bruno was kept in prison for eight years, 
coerced and tortured to recant and, failing to recant, was 
sentenced to be burnt alive and executed in Home; while Galileo, 
though seventy years old, was imprisoned and tortured for 
discovering and asserting the truth that the earth moved round 
the sun, and, on recanting, was let off. Dogmatic Religion thus 
blocked the way to intellectual progress for a thousand years in 
Europe. But when startling discoveries and inventions were made, 
such as the discovery of America, the invention of the art of 
printing, Writers, Thinkers and Reformers arose and challenged the 
right and authority of the Romish Church. Martin Luther, the 
greatest and boldest of the Protestant Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, was one of the heroic band. It was then that the 
European Renaissance began. The dynamic forces, so long pent 
up, were now liberated and led to the revival of arts and letters, 
science and philosophy, inspite of the ever relentless and 
unceasing hostility and opposition of Religion. History shows 

the eternal warfare between science and religion. To avert this 
danger of hostility and warfare, to prevent the poisonous falsities 
and fallacies of Dogma and Superstition from taking root in society 
and government, Dayanand made ample safeguards by laying the 
utmost emphasis on these fundamentals *,— 

I. “The search, discovery and acceptance of truth 
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wherever found, and by whomsoever found, and by 
whatsoever means found 

II. “The motive force of all our actions should be Love, 
Righteousness and Justice in our dealings with 
others 

III. “That our true well-being and happiness should lie 
only in the well-being and happiness of all our 
fellow-beings.” 

As a Social Reformer —He denounced the superstitions, 
harmful and misleading beliefs, customs and practices of Hindu 
society. I remember him thundering against the demoralizing 
effects of child-marriage, the extravagance of marriage expenses, 
the insanity of post-mortem feasts, Purdah system, denial of female 
education, idolatry, superstition, caste, untouchability, and all the 
cramping customs, laws, usages, and beliefs, which have made 
Hindu life one life-long repression, a galling yoke, a slavery of 
the most unmanly, soul-oppressing type. Take only one evil, for 
instance, the horrible caste-system, and look at its blighting 
effects on life and intellect. It has made all the members of 
caste utterly helpless puppets, like so many sheep blindly 
following the example of the flock, with its thousand interdicts 
about food and drink, about sanctity and pollution, about social 
intermingling, and social intercourse. A member of one caste, 
however friendly, must not eat or drink with one of another caste on 
pain of excommunication. He or she must not cross the seas; 
must not eat interd icted food or drink : a girl must not marry late; 
one may not marry outside the caste. It has taken away one’s indivi¬ 
dual choice or liberty of action in all the important events of one’s 
life. It has cut up and divided society into numerous water-, 
tight compartments, : ; nto so many reserved, isolated and exclusive 
groups. As another Indian Reformer ( K. C. Sen ) reminds us,— 
“ Look at yourselves enchained in customs, deprived of 
freedom, your better senses and better feelings smothered under 
the crushing weight of customs J. 
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“ Say from your own experience whether you are not 
hemmed in on all sides by a system of things which you 
cannot but hate and abhor; whether the spiritual government, 
under which you live, is not despotism of the most galling 
and revolting type, oppressive to the body, injurious to the 
mind, and deadly to the soul ? 

“Are you not yoked to some horrid customs ( practices 
and beliefs) of which you feel ashamed and which, to say the 
least, are a scandal to reason ?” 

Dayanand opened the eyes of his countrymen to most of 
these evils. He worked for the emancipation of Hindu society 
all his life, by pen and tongue, by debate and discussion. With 
this laudable object, he wrote his great book Sdtydrtha Prakdsh 
(The Light of Truth). Such end and object of human effort has 
been expressed by another scholar, thinker and patriot, Mahadev 
Govind Ranade, in these words;— 

“To renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole man by 
liberating his intellect, elevating his standard of duty, and 

developing to the full all his powers. With a liberated 

manhood, with buoyant hope, with a faith that never shirks 
duty, with a sense of justice that deals fairly by all, with 
unclouded intellect and powers fully cultivated, and, lastly, with 
a love that overleaps all bounds, renovated India will take her 
proper rank among the nations of the world.” 

Conclusion — In this short paper, I have spoken of the man 
simply as Dayanand without prefixing or affixing any high- 
sounding embellishments. Nonetheless, I reverence him as a 
great soul, a great emancipator of the race according to his light. 
Adjectives and epithets mostly hide the true man and cover 
him with a false glamour. Kings and priests, temporal and 
spiritual despots flourish in a submissive society and demand 
such titles. They love florid, fulsome praise and .flattery 
as the very breath of their nostrils. They are the great 
sinners in encouraging the spirit of slave-mentality. In oriental 
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nesjrotisms, how often do we not see or read of servants, slaves 
or followers running into hysterics in praising their masters, 
superiors or high-placed persons, using hyperbolic language, piling 
up extravagant epithets and honours on the objects of their 
praise ? Each petty Raja, Chief, or Landlord loves to be called 
by his subjects and followers, — Lord, Lord of the Earth, Source 
and Centre of all Power and Prosperity, etc. Every member of 
the self-styled sacred or privileged class, such as an ordinary 
Brahmin, a priest in yellow robe, a Sadhu smeared with ashes, 
no matter how ignorant and worthless he may be, expects to be, 
and is usually accosted and reverenced as Maharaja (a great person), 
Stcami , Master, Father, or by other highsounding titles. The 
West has largely dropped this bad habit. But the East with its 
conservative traditions still holds on to it. A sane and sturdy 
manhood ought to rebel and set its face against this kind of 
unjustified, senseless worship and exaltation. In speaking of 
the subject of this character sketch as only Dayanand, we place 
him in the Valhalla of immortals,— Rama, Krishna, Arjuna, 
\ almlki, Patanjali, and a host of other great souls, ancient and 
modern. The manhood and individuality of each stands in full 
light and lustre by its own worth. 


Bangalore 


RAMGOPAL 
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SWAMI DAYANAND, ONE OF THE GREATEST SONS OF INDIA 


A great friend has asked me to jot down what I know of the 
Greatest Indian who has adorned the nineteenth century. 
He is known throughout the world and hardly needs any in¬ 
troduction. I have had the pleasure and good fortune of 
listening to his learned sermons. His disciples are now celebrating 
his fiftieth anniversary at Ajmer. 

Swami Dayanand was a true Maharshi. He revived the 
Vedic religion and showed that it fitted in with the lofty ideals 
of human fraternity. Monotheism and fellow-feeling were the 
soul of his creed. To idolatry and the caste-system he was bitterly 
opposed. Peace and sympathy w r ere his watch-words, and social 
uplift his goal. Formation of high character and admission of 
the fair sex as equal partners were his dear aims. He placed 
education in the forefront, and to impart useful knowledge and to 
inculcate principles of true religion he founded many a ‘Gurukul’. 
Child-marriage he condemned as vigorously as he supported 
widow-remarriage and thus he wanted to root out the two corro¬ 
ding cancers of Hindu Society. So dear was the sense of pure 
justice to him that in his theology he has propounded the 
constitutional character of the Almighty Himself. 

He was a commanding personality, a Sanskrit scholar of 
the first order, a great philosopher, a true patriot, an ardent 
social refonner, a conscientious searcher after truth, a rousing 
preacher and an embodiment of all that is virtuous. The 
earnestness, the energy and the enthusiasm with which he 
ceaselessly carried on his noble mission throughout his life has 
earned him an undying name. 

It is no wonder if he is not viewed with a kindly eye by 
members of other religions. After all his creed is recognised, 
and that very reasonably, to be a dangerous rival. Here 
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ssion is unrestricted and tenets convincing and unassailab 
I am glad to say that the Samaj is gradually and steadily adding 
to its fold. It would amuse some people to know that I have 
come across one or two distinguished personages who appeared to 
be lulled into the belief that the Arya Samaj is dead. I had the 
pleasure of discussing the question with them heart to heart— 
with what results, I need not say. Personally, I see a great 
future for the Samai, if the preachers devote themselves mainly 
to the religious side and avoid the pitfalls of politics. 




Udaipur 


SUKHDEV PRASAD 


I join in paying my tribute to the memory and work of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 

Indore G. D. MADGAVKAIl 


I appreciate the very great work, social and educational, which 
the Arya Samaj and its workers are doing throughout North 
India and some times even in certain places in the South. I 
wish your endeavour every success. 

Waltair, Madras RADHA KRISHNAN 
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S WAM! DAYANAND was unquestionably the initiator of the 
movement for the rejuvenation of India. He was, as he said 
in one of his discourses, about fifty years ahead of his 
times. Almost all the potent ideas that are now producing a 
kind of spiritual convulsion in the land, we owe to him. In the 
seventies and early eighties of the last century, he worked for 
Swadeshi, removal of Untouchability, a common language, eman¬ 
cipation of women and Swarajya. Unfortunately the period of 
his active ministry was very brief. It may be considered to have 
begun with the establishment of the Arya Samaj in lb <5 and came 
to an abrupt end in 1883. What are eight or ten years for 
missionary work to be done in a vast country like India, a country 
steeped in ignorance and superstition ? And yet the transformation 
that Swami Dayanand succeeded in effecting in Indian character and 
out-look in these few years was truly amazing. His work has 
been carried on by the Arya Samaj. This work has been rather 
slow: it has, however, been steady and solid, and the Arya 
Samaj is to-day probably the best organised and most virile orga¬ 
nization in the country, engaged in social and religious reform. 
The personality of Swami Dayanand has left a deep impress 
on the Arya Samaj, and is a very important factor in determining 
the out-look of the individual Arya Samaj ist. Swami 

Davanand passed away fifty years ago, but he is a more potent force 
to-day than he was when he was alive. ‘Was alive* did I say ? 
He is alive to day and will be alive so long as his influence 
persists. Swami Dayanand’s life was eventful. A study of his 
life and achievement is very edifying ; but equally edifying is the 
study of the spirit that was behind the work that could catch 
the eye. Can we have a peep at the inner workings of the 
mi ghty spirit that was in him ? Let us attempt. 
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What strikes me most in Swami Dayanand’s character is his 
great love of Truth. He was all his life a seeker after Truth. 

was a mere boy and 


This love was awakened in him when he 
by a very common-place incident. Genius has been described as 
one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths perspiration^ Without 
worrying about the proportion of the two elements, we must, I 
think, accept inspiration as a necessary ingredient in genius. And 
this inspiration is often nothing more or less than seeing the 
significance of facts that awaken no curiosity in others. Countless 
men before Newton had seen apples fall to the ground, but had 
not been led to think of the Law of Universal Gravitation. To 
read the Law in the fall of an apple required the genius of a 
Newton. Similarly countless boys and adults in India had seen 
a mouse behaving unceremoniously to an image of a so-called 
god or goddess, but the sight had left them unaffected. This 
was not so in the case of Swami Dayanand. He saw the sight 
and became inquisitive. Can this image which cannot defend 
itself against a mere mouse deserve our homage ? Can it do us 
any good ? And harm ? This question made him restless. 
‘ 1 must find an answer to this said he. 

He was guided in finding a solution to his problem by his 
great teacher, Swami Virjanand. Swami Dayanand came to the 
conclusion that man’s spirit should bend in worship to God and 
to Him alone. Spirit is greater than matter. Swami Virjanand 
was a strong Monotheist, a believer in the Vedas. He wanted to 
preach the truth as he saw it, but suffered from a great handicap. 
He was blind. In Swami Dayanand, he found a disciple to his 
taste. When the period of instruction was over, Swami Virjanand 
enjoined upon Swami Dayanand the duty of preaching Vedic Dharma. 
Swami Dayanand accepted the behest of the Master and resolved 
to dedicate himself to the task. He was already a seeker after 
Truth ; hie guru now turned him into a missionary. 

Swami Dayanand waB a fearless propagandist. He was very 
rugged, and never minced matters. He was merciless in his 
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ciation of vice and superstition in all their forms. But hfs 
bosom was full of the milk of human kindness. By shifting 
emphasis from birth to worth as determined by qualifications, 
function and disposition, he placed the body politic on a truly 
democratic basis. 

Swami Dayanand was a man of boundless energy. The 
source of this energy was his absolute faith in God. He felt that 
whatever he was doing was God’s work and he was a mere 
instrument for doing it. And when the end came, he surrendered 
himself to God in a spirit of perfect resignation. His last audible 
words on the death-bed were—“ Wonderful are Thy ways, 0 Lord \ 
Thy will be done ! ” 

I can just make a reference to his enthusiasm for ideals, his 
keen critical power, his knowledge of classical Sanskrit Literature, 
and his firm grasp of realties. Swami Dayanand was a great soul; 
a Scholar, a Saint and a Hero—all combined in one person. 

He was a great son of India, one of the greatest that India 
has produced; and nobly and well did he serve the Motherland. 
Let each one of us draw what spiritual sustenance one can from 
meditation on his life and character on the occasion of the 
Nirvana Semi-Centenary. 


D. A. V. College, 
Cawnpobe 


DJWAN CHAND 


I have great respect for all I know of Dayanand Saraswati and 
I wish all success to the Commemoration Volume. 

Hampstead HENRY W. NEVINSON 
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~YX J HEN about the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
British Government was firmly established over the whole 
of this country, it ushered in an era of peace and 
tranquillity, causing the renaissance of modern India. There was 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of action. The 
attention of the people, especially of the Hindus, was directed 
towards an impartial consideration of the environment in which 
they were then placed,—religious, social and intellectual. 

Hinduism was then a farrago of faiths, ranging from the 
atheistic Advaitism of Shankaracharva to the gross and merciless 
rites of the Tantrists. The only feeble bond that held them 
together was the common belief in the Yeda as Divine Revelation. 
On the other side, Hinduism was surrounded by two religions—the 
most robust and aggressive of the period—which were drawing 
away a large number of Hindus into their folds. While the 
lower classes were generally converted to the Muslim faith, the 
higher educated people embraced Christianity. There was again 
a scientific environment which was the sole creation of the British 
Government in India by the construction of the steam engines, 
railways, telegraphs and so forth. The intellectual thought 
of Europe, such as was manifested in the inventions of modern 
science, enthralled the mind of Young India. The serious attention 
of the learned or educated Hindus was thus directed to a critical 
study of the environment in which they were placed, and the 
problem that confronted them most was how to bring about a 
synthesis of the old and the new, a fusion of the East and the 
B est and thus regenerate India not only intellectually but also 
socially, ethically and religiously. Many reformers arose, such as 
Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
in Bengal who founded and spread the Brahmo Samaj, and 
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leva Govinda Ranade and others who started the Prarttts 
Samaj in Bombay. While this social upheaval was astir, there 
was a young Brahmin called Mul Shankar from Kathiawar, who, at 
the age of fourteen, saw mice running over and defiling an image 
of Siva and whose mind therefore recoiled from idol-worship. 
What with bereavements and what with the dread of matrimonial 
entanglement, he ran away from his home and spent about eighteen 
years of his life in quest of truth. It was this young Sadhu 
from Kathiawar who afterwards called himself Swami Dayanand 
and founded the Arya Samaj in 1875 in Bombay when he was 
fifty-one years old. Although this Arya Samaj was first 
inaugurated in Bombay, it was not till it was established in the 
Punjab that it began to show its real vigour and activity. 

We thus see that there were three movements of reform 
which marked the Renaissance of modern India, namely, the Brahmo 
Samaj of Bengal, the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay and the Arya 
Samaj of the Punjab. If we make an impartial survey of their 
achievements, it cannot be gainsaid that the Arya Samaj at present 
stands the first and foremost of these movements. Not only has 
it the largest followers but it has permeated the lower strata of 
the Hindu Society. On the one hand, it has well-nigh stopped 
the conversion of the Hindus to Muhammadanism and Christianity. 
On the other, it has reclaimed many people who were originally 
Hindus, but had been converted to the Muslim cr Christian faith. 
And the question arises why is such a phenomenon scarcely 
noticeable in the history of the Brahmo or the Prarthana Samaj. 
How could such a marvellous result be attained by the Arya Samaj 
alone? In fact, such a question cannot but obtrude itself on the 
mind of a historian. Religion has been aptly compared to a piece 
of land, for the good crops from which not only the nature of the 
soil but also the farmer is responsible. The phenomenal activity 
displayed by the Arya Samaj must therefore be the result of the 
mentality and character, not only of the people of the Punjab and 
the United Provinces where the movement is strongest, but also 
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e founder of the Samaj who prepared the seed of faith and 
ploughed and sowed in into the moral soil of a Province. Here 
we are concerned only with the second aspect of the question. 
And it cannot be denied that Swami Dayanand was endowed with 
an imagination of a high order which exhibited itself not only in 
the nature of his doctrine but also the manner in which he 
preached it. The first point that we have to note in this 
connection is the name which he gave to his movement, namely, 
Arya Samaj as contrasted with Brahmo or Prarthana Samaj. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that of those three, Arya Samaj is by 
far the best name that could be invented. It cannot but appeal 
to the imagination of a Hindu. All the sacred scriptures of 
India whether of the Brahmins, Buddhists or Jains make mention 
of that word. Whether we hear of a chosen race or of a noble 
doctrine, the word ‘Arya’ is dinned into our ears. What is called 
Hinduism has been designated as Arya-dharma. And the Hindus 
have all along been styled Aryas, not only in writings but also 
in inscriptions. Arya is thus the most beautiful word to conjure 
with. And we cannot but admire the inspired mood which 

prompted Swamiji to christen his movement, Arya Samaj. 

The second point that we have to notice in regard to the 
mentality of the founder of the Arya Samaj is the third item 

that he has inserted in the Decalogue of the official creed. It 
runs thus: “ The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it 

is the paramount duty of every An a to read or hear them read, 
to teach and preach them to others”. If we compare the creed 

of the Arya Samaj with that of the Brahmo or the Prarthana 

Samaj, we find that there is absolutely no difference in regard to 
its articles of belief except in regard to just this item No. 3. 
Whether we consider the attributes of God or the ethical precepts 
recommended for practice, we find there is a perfect identity 
between the three Samajes. It is only the attitude towards the 
Vedas that differentiates the Arya from the other two Samajes. 
Tne founder of the Arya Samaj, we are told, made overtures to 
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eaders o£ both the Prarthana and the Brahrao Samaj to 
effect an organic union. No such union was effected even 
temporarily, though for some time there was something like a 
partnership between the Arya Samaj and the Theosophical 
Society. Fortunately, there was no such permanent fusion any¬ 
where. Otherwise, the Arya Samaj would not have been able to 
achieve what it has done. "Whether we take the Brahmo or the 
Prarthana Samaj, it is essentially based on eclecticism. Neither 
the Brahmo nor the Prarthana Samaj looked upon Yeda as Divine 
Revelation, and it selects whatever is good and solid in every 
religion. Such an eclectic religion is no doubt the grandest 
thing to contemplate and follow, but just because it is eclectic, it 
can appeal to the intelligent few only. That is no doubt one 
great reason why Brahmo or Prarthana Samaj has not attracted 


many people to its ranks. The members of these two Samajes have 
cut themselves adrift from the Hindu society. You may have the 
finest head with the finest brain in it, but if it is not placed on 
a human body, it cannot possibly function. Tou may similarly 
have the finest possible eclecticism, but if it has no organic union 


with any society, with any traditions, manners and customs, it 
will be confined to a microscopic minority and will soon evaporate. 

The Arya Samaj, on the other hand, looks upon the 
Vedas as “the books of true knowledge”. This cannot but 
appeal to the imagination of the Hindus. Hinduism may be a 
congeries of sects, having hardly any other thing in common, 
but this they do possess in common, namely, their unshakable 
faith in the Vedas as Divine Revelation. When Swami Dayanand, 
therefore, laid stress on this aspect of the Vedas, it might have 
shocked the critical faculty of the scholar, but it enabled him to 
gain a number of followers from amongst the Hindus. Is there 
any Hindu who ventures to cast any kind of slur on the Vedas ? 
If he does, he forthwith ceases to be a Hindu. When the 
Divine Revelation of the Vedas is once admitted, then any 
reformer like the Swamiji can proceed with hits work of the 
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of India. Do the people worship idols ? Is 
there any sanction for it in the Vedas? Surely, he who has 
read the Vedas knows full well that no such sanction is forth¬ 
coming from these scriptures. So Swamiji could effectively 
wage internecine warfare with the idolatrous practices of his 
time. Or take the caste-system. The classes like the Brahmin, 
Kshattriya, VaisSya and Sudra have no doubt been mentioned 
in the Vedas. But do the Vedas uphold any such caste-system 
as is at present prevalent in India — a caste-system which prohibits 
interdining and intermarriage. Most certainly not. This 
explains the marvellous results achieved by the Arya Samaj in 
the Hindu community. The latter regard the Vedas as Divine 
Revelation; and taking its stand upon them, the Samaj points 
out that all the evil practices that have crept into Hindu Society, 
not only have no sanction from the Vedas, but are opposed to 
the spirit of those scriptures. This is, indeed, a most wonderful 
method of r forming modern India, the credit for which goes 
solely to the founder of the Arya Samaj. May he inspire his 
followers to complete the noble work begun by him ! 


Calcutta 


D. R. BHANDARKAR 


I 


wish every success to your celebration of the Semi-Centenary of 
the great figure which India has produced. 


Tokyo, Japan 


( BARON ) H. E. HAYASHI 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AS AN EDUCATIONIST 

QWAMI DAYANAND was great — great in many ways. He 
^ was a born leader—a giant among men. In the words of 
Madame Blavatsky, “India never saw a more learned 

Sanskrit scholar, a deeper metaphysician, a more wonderful 
denunciator of any evil than Dayanand, since the time of 
Sankaracharya”. A seer, saint, and scholar, he was not merely 
a Yogi, but a man of action; it is this feature of his character 
which appeals to me most. 

And this hero of action, fought and worked in many fields. 
Like many other great men, he was reviled, stoned, persecuted — 
even poisoned to death. He saw far ahead of his time; his 
vision of the future was clear; his diagnosis of the ills from 
Avhich the Hindu body-politic suffered was perfect. We realise 
now that the remedies he prescribed are the only ones needed to 
purge the society of its evils and cure it and make it healthy 
and strong. 

His services to the Hindu nation are writ large in the 
pages of history, his services to humanity, the world will recognise 
one day and then assign to Swami Dayanand the place among 
world-teachers which he deserves and which properly belongs 
to him. But whether that day comes in our life-time or not, 
this much has been clearly demonstrated in the brief space of 
50 years that Swami Dayanand came not a day too soon to save 
the Hindus and free a caste-ridden, priest-ridden people. He 
showed us the right way to get rid of our weakness, to grow 
powerful, and to fulfil the great mission entrusted to us by God. 
He roused a lethargic people, he infused new life into dead 
bones, and to-day the Arya Samaj is a monument of his labours, 
a living proof of our growing strength, the envy of the world 
and the hope of our people. 
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In this article, I do not propose to speak of Rishi Dayanand 
as an emancipator of women, as an apostle of Swadeshi or as 
an ardent patriot. I shall confine myself to Swami Dayanand 
as an educationist. 

Now, what were the principles which he believed to be of 
fundamental importance in the matter of the education of our 
boys and girls ? 

In the first place, he believed that a true and sound system 
of education should have for its goal, the religious and moral 
We ! 8re ° f the y° un S- Consequently, according to him, religious 

and moral training was the foundation on which the educational 

e ce ought to be built; he had no sympathy for a system of 
education which neglected the most essential and enduring part 
f ,:" an an '[ which divorced religion from morality. Character- 
xing, of which we hear so much in these days, occupied a 
prominent place in his scheme of education, but he held that 

,, . c aracter building was not posssible unless boys were taught 
their duty to God and Man. 

-to ' >? n ^’ '^ al1 ' 1 anand preached that a long course of 

i" .. s tu f ) say from 7 to 25—demanded a store of energy 
-•fi 1 t f y ° URg ^ was impossible for them to 

i, . ° l * < ing on them a life of celibacy and insistence 

of ri 9 rr ^ an ' ra hmacharya. This Brahmacbarya was the glory 
> ic man system of education; the stress laid on it by Swami 

rn-ww 4 UmqUe anH ^^ralleled in the history of any other 
* nn n ' itlon ‘ hear «o much of sex-education at the 

j .. mr '"' nt ’ KU periority of the ancient Aryan system of 
on av m this that the ancient Guru imparted the instruo 
) k'+ t eory, but so supervised the diet and regulated the 

J* | ? 0 Marfls that the y grew up to be strong, stout, sturdy 
Brahmacharis; the environment itself favoured the cultivation of 

n r [[ ' anything like this possible in our large cities with 

a e a urements of the cinema and the theatre, with all the 
p a 0 enjoyment and ndulgence before our young men ? 
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fryd, not indulgence; service, not enjoyment; simplicity, 
uxury; sacrifice, not selfishness; Dharma , not godlessness; duty, 
not pleasure, we find as the ideals o£ students of those days. 
The world is crying for a system of education which will once 
again assign to personal purity the place which it had in our 
system of education. I could give extracts from writers who 
deplore the present sad state of affairs, but space will not permit 
me to do so. Co-education is simply slavish imitation of the West. 

Thirdly, practical personal Hygiene was an essential part of 
Swami Dayanand’s scheme of education. I know that Physiology 
and Hygiene are taught in our Schools. I know also that boys 
can name the bones of the human skeleton, identify a plague flea 
under a microscope and so on and so forth. But this is not the 
type of Hygiene teaching which boys need to-day; the boys were 
made to put into practice the rules of Hygiene then , they cram 
the rules of Hygiene now. 

Let us have a look at the daily routine of a boy of those days. 
He used to rise early in the morning an hour and a half before 
sunrise, he went out into the open, green fields, he saw the golden, 
gorgeous sunrise, he cleaned his teeth daily with a fresh tender 
twig; took a daily bath; he said his prayer and practised 
Pranayama (deep correct breathing) which promoted long, healthy 
life. It is now being recognised by Western writers that the Hindus 
could control their Energy and store up their Energy, and refine 
their Energy, largely by their power of controlling their breath or 
Pranayama (vide, Healthy Breathing by Eustance Milies, M. A., 
Assistant Master at Rugby and Amateur Champion of the World 
Racquets and Tennis). This was one of the reasons why students in 
ancient times were generally.free from anger, resentment, and worry. 

Fourthly, Swami Dayanand’s system of education lays stress 
on the intimacy of relationship between the teacher and the pupil; 
the relationship is one of father and son. The boy was to all 
intents and purposes a member of the teacher’s family. When 
the boy goes for admission to a school, the teacher, as the 
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(lures tell us, holds him as dear and near as the mother a 
child in the womb. The teacher’s duty is to bestow all the 
loving care o£ a mother: Where else can we find the conception 
o£ teacher’s duty so beautifully expressed ? We generally complain 
of the low level of intellectual development reached by our 
students; what else can we expect when a wide gulf separates the 
student from the teacher ? We know that the secret of success 
of a Cambridge and Oxford man is the personal touch between 
the tutor and the ward. 

And, fifthly, Swami Dayanand laid emphasis on Hindi being 
made the medium of instruction. He abandoned Gujarati in favour 
of Arya Bhasha. He felt, as most educationists have begun to 
feel to-day, that foreign language as a medium of instruction was 
a handicap, a dead weight, which retarded the growth of the 
Indian boy’s mind. He was not a conservative in any sense of 
the term ; he favoured Indians goiug abroad in quest of knowledge ; 
crossing the seas had no terror for him. He said that knowledge 
should be gathered from all corner and sources. But with all 
this he felt that a sound system of education was one which 
made a student feel proud of his language, his country, proud of 
his nation’s past, proud of her glory. This, according to him, 
could never be achieved if Hindi and Sanskrit were relegated to 
the back-ground. 

And, lastly, in Swami Dayanand’s system of education, the 
rich and the poor, the high and the low, the prince and the 
peasant, the high caste and the low caste, the Brahmin and the 
Harijan all read together, eat together, live the same life, undergo 
the same discipline. The state provides free and universal 
education not merely upto the Primary stage, but for all the 
18 years upto the highest stage; in exceptional cases even upto 
the age of 30 or 48 ; the state is to provide for the education 
of the citizen; in vain shall we look elsewhere for a grander 
conception of the duty of the State in the promotion of education: 
Swami Day;iHand’s system was, in the truest sense of the term, a 
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ic one. All were equals in the eye of the teacher. 
There were no grades of tuition fees. Krishna and Sudama were 
class-fellows. And the result of this system of education was 
this that when princes left their Guru’s As rain as, they were 
manly—men of character, fit to rule the State; the lowest had 
opportunities to rise to the highest scale in society'. Separate 
Chief’s colleges have no place in Swami Dayanand’s scheme of 
education. 

There is a good deal more in Swami Dayanand’s writings 
which deserves the careful thought of educationists. Government 
and people have begun to realise that the schools and colleges 
should be sufficiently away from large cities, far from the haunts 
of men. I hope the day is not far off when the value of open air 
schools also will be generally acknowledged. 

Educational institutions in ancient India had an environment 
which promoted serious thinking and a spirit of enquiry and 
research. Boys were then in direct communion with nature, they 
were free from the cares and anxieties of home; such single-minded 
devotion to studies extorted the admiration of the world. The 
Guru used to give the following advice as his student was about 
to part from him. “ Tell the truth, and never neglect your 
studies, follow Dharma and never neglect your studies, and so on.” 
One realises the value which the teachers of the past attached to 
studies. ‘Never neglect your studies’ is the burthen of the song, 
it is the theme of the convocation address of those day's. 

I hese were the views of Rishi Dayanand on education; he 
lived up to these teachings and taught by example, not merely 
by precept. Religion was the breath of his life. Brahmacharya 
was the glory of his life, he had a burning love for Sanskrit and 
Hindi; his devotion to his teacher was without a parallel. What 
is more touching than the last scene when he takes leave of 
Swami Virjanand V His teacher, we know, though the ablest of 
men, was not a man of sweet temper; Dayanand had many proofs 
of it during his stay with the Guru. But he loved him with a 
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all his own. The man who had lived on parched gram and 
read in the flickering light of small earthen lamps, which Hindu 
women leave at temple gates and wells, had nothing to offer to 
his Guru as Dakshina. And yet no pupil may see his Guru 
empty-handed. He took a few pieces of cloves and presented 
them to the teacher and then bowed his head in reverence. Ah ! 
the humble offering was more precious to the Guru than diamonds 

and jewels and precious stones could ever be. But that was not 

the Dakshinfi acceptable to him. A true disciple lives to fulfil the 
mission of his master, and the disciple said, “ Pray, let me know 
your commands.” And the teacher asked for his life as an offering 
at the altar of the motherland. And did Dayanand hesitate ? 
His faith, his affection, his patriotism were all known to the 
Guru, and so when the Guru implored him to go abroad and 
spread the Vedic truths which he had been taught, Dayanand 
gave his word of honour to carry out the behest. With the 
torch of the Vedas in his hand, how he showed us the way is a 
matter of history. He toured over the length and breadth of 
India, as few had done before; he toiled and toiled, wrote and 
wrote, spoke and spoke, he slept sleepless nights feeling for the 

woes of our motherland and then people saw that he was no 

ordinary mortal, no agent of the Christian Missionaries, but India’s 
Saviour. The Semi-Centenary Celebrations of the Maharshi will 
show to the world the hold he has over the people’s mind and 
imagination; the ever-increasing number of his followers, their 
ever-increasing activities, their spirit of service and sacrifice, all 
infused into them by the Great Rishi fill us with new hopes, new 
aspirations, with nobler resolves and we feel with a conviction 
never felt before that the day is drawing near when the Vedic 
truths in their pristine purity will be the Universal creed of 
mankind—let us all work for that day, for this is the one way 
in which we can pay off but little of the Maharshi’s supreme debt. 


Lahohk 


RAM RATTAN 
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|T is a popular superstition, perhaps with some basis of fact, that 
faith and religious vision do not go hand in hand with 
scholarship. The glimpse of the unseen, of the light that 
never was on sea or land, is not usually accessible to the scholar 
over-burdened with the learning and intellectual acquisitions of 
the ages. Some would go further and assert that such a store¬ 
house of knowledge is inimical to any kind of originality in 
emotion or thought. Yet there are exceptional individuals who 
illustrate how scholarship, instead of damping inspiration, can so 
control it that it may be of the greatest use to average humanity. 

No student of Dayanand’s life can fail to be struck by this 
wonderful combination of original vision and painfully acquired 
learning. The story of those three years of his life at Muttra 
from 1860 to 1863 appears as nothing less than romantic: here 
is one who had been leading the life of an ascetic for nearly fifteen 
years and who even before that had given evidence of his unique 
spiritual gifts. He had already passed through various stages of 
belief more as a result of intuition than of study or anything else, 
but was apparently dissatisfied with what he had gained and 
practised. Now in years of maturity he came across the Indian 
prototype of Browning’s Grammarian and proved to be such a 
patient disciple as even the enthusiasm of the classical Renaissance 
did not produce. Three hard years of intense discipline and 
concentrated study made him a master of Panini’s Grammar and 
Patanjali’s commentary, and what was more important, they trained 
him for the great task of expounding the Vedas and made him 
conscious of his true mission of re-awakening the knowledge of the 
{§astras in the ignorant and indifferent Hindus of hie days. 

This, after all, is his distinctive contribution as a Religious 
reformer of the nineteenth century that he asked every Hindu to 
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the truth by turning to his own scriptures. Many erroneous 
beliefs were being cherished, many false doctrines were being 
preached, but to combat these mistakes and fallacies it was not 
necessary to turn to the West, to the teachings of Christian 
Theologians and Philosophers. One had simply to look back to 
f the treasurers of his own land and to interpret the works of the 
■ ancient sages in the proper fashion to arrive at the essence of 
the truth. It has been pointed out that as a religious reformer 
Dayanand is parallel to Luther, that whereas Luther’s cry was 
u “ Back to the Bible”, Dayanand’s was “Back to the Vedas”. 
That he could raise this cry and emphasize it as other Hindu 
religious reformers could not, was due to his study of Sanskrit 
religious literature for years and a conscientious endeavour to gather 
the scriptural truths which had unfortunately been forgotten. 

I bus Dayanand’s position in the history of religion is 
parallel to that of Burke in Politics: reform is necessary, evils 
must be eradicated, but it is no root and branch policy that is 
advocated. Every effort at change is necessarily a leap in the 
dark, but we can make it much less risky than what it usually 
is by consulting the authority of the past and taking our stand 
on truths which have stood the test of ages. Moreover it is the 
past of our own land that has to be scrutinised, its intellectual and 
spiritual treasures carefully apprehended before we can mercilessly 
criticise the degeneracy of the Moderns. It is no universal religion 
that is preached by Dayanand; he does not attempt to harmonise 
the truths of the scriptures of various lands. He would most 
probably have agreed with the Persian Mystic who said: “He who 

( disbelieves in all religions is a knave, but he who believes in all 
L a fool . | he true religion of the Hindus is what he attempted 

to expound and illustrate with the help of prophetic vision and a 

scholar s equipment which some may criticise but none can help 
admiring. 


Lucknow University 


N. K. SIDHANTA 
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THE HIGHER PHASE OF ARYAN FAITH 




I saw Swami Dayanand Saraswati at Arrah, in Bihar, when I was 
a little boy of twelve years. The Swami was staying in a gardeii-. 
house belonging to the Maharaja of Dumraon. I had heard of the 
Swami’s arrival at the Government school and, impelled by boyish 
curiosity, asked one of our peons to accompany me to the garden. 
We got there just after sunset. The Swami had just finished 
his physical exercise. He was wearing only a loin-cloth and there 
were a pair of fairly large Indian clubs in front of him. He 
asked me and the peon a few questions, and then placed his hand 
on my head and blessed me. In the evening, he gave a lecture 
at our school. I just saw him coming dressed as he is represented 
in his likenesses and then ran home. We were not permitted to 
stay out after nightfall, and in any case, I could have understood 
nothing of the lecture. 

During my lengthy stay at Lahore as Editor of the Tribune 
newspaper, I was in intimate touch with the Arya Samaj and the 
leaders of that movement in the Punjab. I knew Rai Bahadur Mulraj, 
who had personally known Swami Dayanand, Lala (now Mahatma) 
Hansraj, the Honorary Principal of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College, Lala Lalchand, the President of the College Committee, 
and Lala Lajpat Rai, Honorary Secretary of the Committee. I 
also knew Lala Munshi Ram of Jullundur, afterwards well-known as 
Swami Sbraddhanand. Dr. Jaisingh was the moving spirit of the 
Shuddhi movement and converts from all religions were freely 
admitted to the Arya Samaj. The Satyartha Prakdsh written by 
Swami Dayanand and his teachings were the basic principles 
of the religion of the Arya Samaj. The Vedas were accepted 
as revealed and the foundations of the true faith. The Puraiias and 
the worship of idols were rejected. The distinctions of caste were 
not recognised. All the members of the Arya Samaj had sin equal 
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rstaUls ; there was no ascendancy of Brahmins. Every one had 
the right to perform the Havana rite. No one was denied the right 
to study the Vedas. There were no privileges for the twice-born. 
Vedic mantras were chanted by students and members of the 
Samaj. Swami Dayanand was a reformer in the widest sense of 
the word. He stood for the dissemination of the Vedic religion 
among all classes of the people in India. Women were to have 
equal opportunities with men in intellectual and moral uplift. The 
whole world was welcome to study and absorb the teaching of the 
Vedas. So far as the Arya Samaj was concerned, untouchability 
did not exist. Just as Ramachandra, the avatdra and Kshattriya 
prince and king, embraced the Chandala Guha as his friend and 
had no objection to partake of the food offered by the king of the 
untouchables, so is the Arya Samaj ready at all times to admit 
the untouchables into its fold. 

The activities of the Arya Samaj have been as varied as 
they have proved successful. There are Gurukulas, colleges, 
schools for boys as well as girls, orphanages and widows’ homes. 
Propaganda work is done by a large number of preachers. 
The Ary? Samaj has provided numerous examples of splendid 
self-sacrifice and complete devotion. The great thing to remember 
is that the ancient Aryans and the Rishis never pursued aggressive 
methods. The light of knowledge was available for all who 
sought it; there was no compulsion of any kind, no polemics, no 
heated argument. 

In those ancient times all conditions were favourable to the 
cultivation of the intellect and the spirit. The Aryan colonists 
and settlers lived in the shadow of the eternal Himalayas. That 
in itself was a never-failing source of inspiration. On the banks 
of the Sarasvati, which has now disappeared, the Rishis lifted up 
their voices and chanted the lofty hymns of the Samaveda. No 
surroundings could be more peaceful or more solemn. All around 
was the silence of vast primal forests. The soil was virgin and 
yielded an abundant harvest with very little effort. Life was 
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; there was no crowding, no hustling. There was 
and all the external and internal conditions of life were 
conducive to thought. At the back-ground of the landscape 
towered the mighty mountains, the abode of silence and the eternal 
snows. This was the homeland of a gifted race, the far-famed 
Aryavarta whose traditions have come down the ages. Other 
branches of the Aryan race, in other parts of the world, became 
great and famous, and they fill a large space in history, but not 
one of them could rival the Aryans of India in the achievement 
of the spirit. No other race has produced such great thinkers 
or so large a number of holy men. The tapasya of the Rishis 
was unknown out of India. Such prolonged, profound meditation 
has never been practised in any other country. Almost with the 
breath of life came the light of an exalted faith. The incense of 
the Homa-fire filled the nostrils of the young and the old, the 
chant of the Vedic hymn filled the ears of the hearers. In the 
tapovcinas, the Rishis taught their disciples, the Brahmacharis 
who studied the Vedas and the Vedangas. Young damsels, the 
daughters of such Rishis as were married, went about their work, 
watering the plants and feeding the tame antelopes. Kings came 
in humble guise and sat at the feet of the masters to learn of 
their wisdom. It was a wonderful period in the history of the 
human race. 

The Aryans were a race of manly men and womanly women. 
Among the men were to be found mighty warriors, profound 
thinkers, men of unequalled wisdom; among the women were 
maids of surpassing loveliness, matrons as wise as the wisest 
men. Renunciation was practised as a supreme attainment. Apart 
from the scriptures, other great books taught the imperma¬ 
nence of worldly ambitions and the fleeting character of worldly 
and material possessions. In the Ramayana, Rama, the great and 
godly king, laid down his kingdom and entered the waters of the 
Sarayu river to be absorbed into the effulgence of the Lord 
Vishnu. In the Mahabharata, the five Pandava brothers and their 
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DraupadI, after winning back their 


kingdom 


by the 

prolonged and devastating Kurukshetra war, renounced it and 
went up the Himalayas. One after another, they perished and 
King Yudhishthira alone survived to enter heaven in the living 
body. In all paths of life, the supremacy of the spirit was 
proclaimed and the temptations and ties of life were considered of 
no account. The siren-voice of the world and the lure of enjoy¬ 
ment appealed in vain to men and women. In the flesh they were 
mortal like all other created beings, but they were always sustained 
by the consciousness of the immortality of the soul, and they spurned 
the sordid attachments and ambitions that usually make up life. 
Their spirits reached out beyond the illusions of raaxja and were 
borne aloft on the wings of realisation and meditation. Other 
peoples in other lands have declared themselves the chosen people 
of God, with or without justification. The ancient Aryans of India 
made no such claim, but they were beyond question the elect of 
the human race. 

The revelation in the Vedas is mainly concerned with the 
elemental forces of nature. The lofty hymns move to a stately 
measure and the sonorous chant of the mantras fills the hearer 
with awe and reverence. But the quest of what lies behind the 
manifested phenomena of nature never relaxed until the truth was 
revealed and the sages realised the all-pervading immanence of a 
single Energy, the Creator—*out of which all things proceed. Hence 
the fulfilment of the Vedas in the Vedanta, containing Brahmavidya 
or the Jnanakanda. In the concluding portion of the Rigveda 
is to >e found one of the loftiest hymns in the whole range of 
scriptural literature pertaining to the mystery of creation. It is 
the 129th Rik in the tenth Mandala. It is overpowering in its 
solemnity, majestic in its movement. It is the hymn beginning 
qr *r*PT smtot Hi A translation of the mantra, is appended:— 

“ There was neither Existence nor Non-Existence; 

The Kingdom of Air, nor the Sky beyond. 

What was there to contain, to cover in— 
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Were there but vast unfatliomed depths of Water? 
There was no Death there, nor Immortality; 

No Sun was there, dividing Day from Night; 

Then there was only That resting within Itself ; 

Apart from It there was not anything. 

At first within the Darkness veiled in Darkness, 

Chaos unknowable, the All lay hid: 

When sudden from the formless Void emerging, 

By the great power of Heat was born that Germ. 

Thereafter came Desire, the primal root of Mind; 

Being from non-Being proceeded—this our Rishis know : 

What was the Cause—above, below? 

What vital force impell’d this parting here? 

Who knows whence this was born, or how it came? 

The gods themselves are later than this time: 

He only, the Creator, truly knoweth this ; 

And even He, perhaps, may know it not.” 

What fathomless depth of thought underlies these sublime 
lines? There is the conception of a time before creation 
and then follow the self-questioning of the seeker after the truth, 
the course of an earnest but hesitant mind, an overwhelming 
consciousness of the mystery of creation, the dawning know¬ 
ledge of a supreme Creator mingled with an uncertainty 
about the fullness of his knowledge, for the last words 
of the hymn are ®rht 3T sr Where are we to look 

for such loftiness of thought, such nobility of expression ? 

In the Upanishads, which form the complementary portion of 
the Vedas, the concept of the deity is definite and clear. Two 
of^the oldest Upanishads, the Isavasya and the Brihadaranyaka, 
form part of the White Yajurveda. The Davasya is part of the 
Mantra portion of the Veda itself, the Brihadaranyaka is the Brah- 
mana portion of the Veda. 1 Several mantras in the two Upanishads 


1 According to Swami Dayanand Saraswfc'.i, Brahmana m do not form part of the Vedas. 
Editor. 
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5mmon. The Upanishads are a marvel of concentrated thou: 
and expression, and their terseness makes them exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult of comprehension. The contrast between the brevity of 
expression in the Upanishads and the diffuseness of the Puranas is 
both suggestive and instructive. Extraordinary application and 
concentration of mind are essential to the understanding of the 
Upanishads, while he who runs may read and understand the 
Puranas with their inexhaustible record of miraculous happenings. 
That explains why the students of the Upanishads are so few 
whereas the Puranas appeal to the many. To the vast majority 
of Hindus—the Vedas and the Upanishads are merely a name, but 
even the ignorant classes have traditional knowledge of the 
Puranas, which have become a sort of folklore. 

The predominating note in all the Upanishads is the exalta¬ 
tion of the Brahma, the supreme diety, who is designated by 
various names. He is not to be confused with the other Devas 
like Indra, Agni, Vavu, 1 for he is without a second— 

The God of the Upanishads is conceived very differently from the 
God of the Old Testament. The Semitic or the Jewish conception 
of God stands on a lower plane than that of the Aryans. The 
Upanishads are penetrated, through and through, by a solemn 
comprehension of the all-prevading majesty of God. In the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad is to be found that wonderful prayer which 
is unrivalled in any other language w stjw, fnral avinmnv, 

rm*r etc. Freely translated, the prayer reads thus;— 
From untruth lead me unto the truth, from darkness lead me 
unto the Light, from death lead me unto immortality. 0 
Revealed, reveal thou in myself; 0 Terrible, turn thy beneficent 
aspect towards me and save me for all time. 

Answers to other important questions are to be found in the 
Upanishads. In the fourth prapdthaka of the fourth part of the 
C'hhandogya Upanishads is related a striking story which shows 

* I) ^T” and Saraawati bold Agni, Vayu occurring in the Vedas to be names of 
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neither the sacred thread nor family heredity was essential 

to prove that a man was a Brahmin. A widow named Javala had 

an only son, Satyakama. The boy wanted to become a disciple 

of the Rishi Gautama and asked his mother to tell him the 
♦ 

Gotra of his family so that he might inform the Rishi. Javala 
said she did not know his gotra as she was always busy in 
attending to the guests who came to the house and she never 
remembered to ask her husband his gotra. She was married 
when young and became a mother, and shortly afterwards a widow. 
“All that I know is that my name is Javala and your name is 
Satyakama. When the Acharya asks you, tell him you are 
Satyakama, the son of Javala.” Questioned by Gautama about 
his gotra , Satyakama faithfully repeated what his mother had 
told him, whereupon the Rishi said that no one except a 
Brahmin could tell the truth as Satyakama had told it and he 
was satisfied that the boy was a Brahmin. The Rishi invested 
Satyakama with the sacred thread and accepted him as a 
disciple. Javala Satyakama afterwards became a great Rishi 
and the Javala Upanishad is named after him. The distinctive 
characteristic of a Brahmin was that he never deviated from the 
truth. 


Again, the Advaita doctrine, so subtly and exhaustively 
propounded by the great Sairkaracharya in his commentaries on the 
Upanishads, is mainly intended to convey a profound lesson in 
humility. When man realises that he has no separate existence 
apart from the All-Soul which embraces all being, he can have no 
cause and no justification for an independent self-consciousness or 
any sense of superiority. This is clearly and conclusively 
demonstrated in the story of Svetaketu in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. Uddalaka Arum, a Rishi and the father of Svetaketu, 
sent his son to the family Guru for study when the boy was 
twelve years of age. For twelve years, the lad stayed with the 
Guru and Btudied the four Vedas. At the age of twenty-four 
he returned to his father full of the arrogance and pride of 
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His father noted this and considered it essential that 
his son should be meek and humble. He asked Svetaketu whether 
along Avith the scriptures, his Guru had taught him the knowledge 
of self, without which all learning Avas in A r ain. Uddalaka himself 
Avas a profoundly learned and very wise man, and had expected 
that the Guru would impart this knoAvledge to his disciple. 
Svetaketu was puzzled by the question asked by his father and 
replied that he had received no such teaching and had no knowledge 
of self. Thereupon Uddalaka proceeded to instruct his son and 
by nine different lines of reasoning convinced him that the whole 
universe possessed a single soul, the and all souls Avere identified 
with it. At the conclusion of every argument, Uddalaka impressed 
on his son the fact that there is only one Existence and he told 
his son, 6 Thou art That’—Svetaketu became humble when 
he acquired his knoAvledge. 

Apart from the Advaita doctrine, which roughly resembles 
the monism of pantheism, the Dualism or ftrar? of the Upani shads 
is obvious as expounded in the commentaries of Madhvacharya 
and other commentators. There is a clear distinction between 
Brahma and Jiva, the Creator and the created. The invocation 
n the Havasya Lpanishad in the sixteenth mantra is a prayer of 
the Jiva to Brahma. In the Kena Upanishad there is a beautiful 
parable proving the supremacy of Brahma over the other gods. 
Agni, \ ayu and Indra considered themselves the greatest among 
the gods and they thought there Avas no other divinity more 
powerful then themselves. To disabuse them of this conceit 
Brahma appeared before them in the form of a Yaksha. He 
placed a straw before Agni and challenged him to burn it. Agni 
failed to do so and the Yaksha next laid the straw before Vayu 
and asked him to lift it. Vayu found himself poAverless to do 
so and Avhen Indra approached the Yaksha, he vanished. Thus 
the Gods realised that Brahma was the supreme deity. 

lhe Vedas and the Upanishads inculcate pure Monotheism, 
and this is the basis of the teachings of Swami Dayanand and the 
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foundation upon which the Arya Samaj rests. The Avya Samaj 
movement has taken a firm hold in the country and there are 
branches of it outside India. It is the largest reform movement 
in the country and a good deal of mission work is being done in 
connection with it. Important educational and social work is 
being actively carried on by the Arya Samaj. Neither caste nor 
untouchability is recognised. The ideal of the Arya Samaj is 
the ancient Aryan ideal, the yugci of the "V edas and Vedanta. The 
God of the Arya Samaj is the God of the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
The proposal of fittingly commemorating the Dayanand Nirvana 
Ardha Shatabdi, that is the half a century that has passed since 
the great reformer and teacher left the world, will commend itself 
to every patriotic Indian who loves his country and his people, 
and all India will join in wishing the Arya Samaj continued 
success and prosperity. 


Bandra, Bombay 


NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


I am a sincere admirer of the great man, whom I remember 
to have seen and heard nearly sixty years ago in this city: and 
I fully appreciate the work he has done as a Social Reformer 
and scholar. I am only sorry that age and health should come in 
the way of any active expression of sympathy with his work. 

Poona MAHADEVA B. CHAUBAL 
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Based on £ukraaiti 


(a) The Logic of Loka-hita (Utilitarianism). 

'POLITICAL philosophy is, as the very title implies, a branch of 
-A philosophy. It may not, indeed, have to discuss the theory of 
perception or the nature of reality with which the 
philosophies technically so-called have to deal. But both in 
category as well as in substance, the intercourse between political 
philosophy and these other philosophies is intimate. 

How do the Sukra authors stand in relation to the philoso¬ 
phical systems of their days? A question like this may not be 
inappropriate to ask, while examining the economic categories and 
doctrines of Sukranlti. The problem is to ascertain the real 
value of the materialism such as was propagated by the Sukra 
authors in the light of the prevailing bodies of knowledge in 
other fields. 

We are aware that the world in which the authors were 
discussing their special problems, namely, those bearing on 
Saptdhga, was a richly diversified one in point of the number of 
Vidyus. Their name is legion, so to say, the authors have 
informed us (IV, iii, line 45); and more precisely, we are told, 
there are thirty-two primary branches of learning (IV, iii, lines 
51-128). 

So far as the so-called philosophies ( darsanas) are concerned, 
the Sukra authors know them to be perhaps more than six. It 
is clear, at any rate, that the conventional six are quite well-known 
to them. But it is interesting to note that the six have not 
been mentioned by them “as a group” (IV, iii, 55-56). 

This is a curious item and, incidentally, may possess some 
value in the question of chronology. The relevant passages in 
the Sukraoiti cannot, certainly be as old as the times when the 
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nsophies were not yet known to be six. These must have 


to be accorded a date posterior, say, to Haribhadra’s Shaddarsana- 


Sa/muchchayasntra. 

But how far posterior? The fact that the authors do not 
call the philosophies six in number in the same breath as they 
describe the vidijas as thirty-two, seems to point to a period in 


which the figure 6 as indicating the number of philosophical 
systems had lost its special significance. Can we then take it that 


the intellectual atmosphere is oriented to the conditions which 
gave rise to Madhavacharya’s Sarvadar.4ana-sangraha (1331)? 
But of this more, later (sub-section d). 

The impact of all these sciences, and especially of the six 


philosophies on ^ukraniti, may be postulated as a matter of course. 


That the authors were working en rapport with the professors 
of other academies, is evident from the chapters on minerals, 
plants, animals, architecture, sculpture, painting etc. These chapters 
may, indeed, be regarded as almost wholesale incorporations from 
specialised treatises on the subject dealt with. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any rate, the 
impact seems to be not so much one of assimilation as of antipathy 
and repulsion. The authors are quite explicit on the question of 
their intellectual credo. They are thoroughly convinced that 
their own science ( Nituastra ) is more important than every other 
science (I, lines 20-24). For, what food is in the physical organism 
of an individual, that the Nitlsdstra is in the body politic. 

The authors do not certainly disparage all the sciences out¬ 
side of their own field by name. They have singled out only 
four, namely, grammar, logic, Mimamsa and Vedanta (I, lines 14-20). 
We are told, for instance, that one can master a language even 
without studying grammar. In the same manner, treatises on 
logic may be dispensed with by persons who are bent on the 
pursuit of truth. Similarly, one does not have to memorize 
Jaimini s lectures in order to master the rituals necessary in Vedic 
performances. Nor is it an absolute necessity to study the 
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,ntic disquisitions in order to be convinced of the frailties 
and littlenesses of the “world and the flesh”. 

The comparative insignificance of these four vidyas is further 
exhibited from another angle of vision. Nor is every human 
being on earth, we are to understand, likely to be in need of 
these sciences. And as these sciences have no utility outside of 
their circumscribed horizons, they can be useful to a very limited 
number of persons, to the “specialists”. But what can the 
teeming millions do with these specialized branches of knowledge— 
the men and women of the work-a-day world who have to pursue 
their commonplace round of duties? 

1 he position of Sukra authors has been most categorically 
declared at the very commencement of their work. “Other 
sciences”, say they, “are but kriyaikadesabodhi, i.e. have, for their 
subject matter, certain limited interests of mankind”. “These 
must certainly yield the palm to Mtitastra, which does not deal 
with ekcidesa (one aspect or domain) of human affairs ( kriya ), but 
is, on the contrary sarvopajlvaka i. e. helpful to all, aye, an 
instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, the social order. Verily, 
Kautilya (Book I, ch. II) had caught the right £ukra tradition, 
when he stated that there is but one vidyd on earth, namely, 
political science, in the estimation of Sukra and his scholars”. 

Such being the value of their science in their own eyes, 
the materialism that the Ssukra authors preach is self-conscious 
and aggressive. The doses are quite strong and are not diluted 
with solutions of non-niti thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliographical references 
the kind of philosophical symposium they used to enjoy. But 
the manner in which they have analysed the economic foundations 
of the Scvptahgrt does not fail to betray the company they kept. 
From top to bottom, they are interested in the investigation of the 
utilities tind the wa s and means of human welfare. 

Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, lokahita 
(I, lines 4-5), or utilitarianism. 
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(b) The Realism of Sachchakas 

To use another modern term, it is not in the “idealistic” 
strands of thought that the bukra authors are interested. The 
philosophies of Berkeley and Hume which seek to eliminate the 
external world and posit the exclusive existence of the mind, 
converting the universe into nothing but a system of mental 
states, would have left no impress upon the brains of the writers 
of Sukraniti. And, of course, they would have nothing to do 
with the Hegelian “absolute” soul as the entity, should it have 
been adumbrated in their goshthi (club) or parishat (academy) by 
certain professors of “ the other sciences 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for them 
to declare their philosophical or metaphysical article of faith they 
would have sought their natural allies among one of other systems 
of “ realism ”. The distinction between idealism and realism is 
an eternal item in human thought. The philosophical milieu of 
the Sukra authors was fully aware of it. And it was up to them 
to choose which system to follow. 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of “modern” 
idealism (Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or ‘‘neo-idealism ” (Crocean) 
and the realism and pragmatism of American professors, or the 
neo-realism of Bertrand Russell’s Analysis of Mind in the 
metaphysical controversies of ancient and mediaeval India. But 
that the world was a pluralistic one and that the scholars as well 
as laymen had to decide for themselves, consciously or unconscious¬ 
ly, between one or other ism, is evident on all hands. 

In what academies or Kufuhalasdlas ( halls for curio-seekers, 
knowledge-hunters or truth-investigators) the Sukra economists 
sought affiliations in order to equip themselves with an adequate 
Weltanschauung (world view ) it is not difficult to discover. One 
interesting story, coming as it does, from Buddhist tradition, 
may serve as a specimen for the point in question. 

!§akya the Buddha is said to have been abroad lecturing on the 
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ermanence and unsubstantiality o£ body, sensation, perception 
and so forth. This sort of idealistic annihilation of the world 
of external objects was not to go unchallenged from the side of 
those who believed that body, sensation, etc., were not items to 
be trifled with. Sakya, therefore, had to encounter opposition of 
various shades from the “ stormers and stressers” of his times. 

The Chulasachchaka Sntla or Majjhima Nikava narrates 
how one of the great high-brows of the day, Sachcbaka Nighanta- 
putta, invites 6akya to an open debate. (1) Sachchaka’s thesis 
was quite a chip of naturalism. He propounded the supreme 
value of the Mother Earth in the world of nature as well as in 
the world of man. 

“Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and come 
to maturity”, thus argued Sachcbaka, “do so all in dependence 
upon the earth, and, firm based upon the earth, and thus come to 
maturity ”. It is this solid earth of mud and stones that furnishes 
equally the basis of all human endeavours. Sachchaka went on in 
his argument, vehemently emphasising the point that “whatever 
deeds that require strength are all done in dependence upon the 
earth, and firm-based upon the earth and that these deeds cannot 
be done in any other way.” 

The analogy of the earth was then exploited by Sachchaka 
in order to substantiate his thesis of the dignity of body, the 
dignity of sensation etc. What the earth is to plants and human 
beings, said he, that the body is to the individual. “By body is 
this individual man, and firm-based upon body does he bring forth 
deeds good or evil”. The argument is carried forward in regard 
to sensation, perception etc. 

Sachchaka is evidently an uncompromising champion of the 
doctrine of the physical basis of life. And, yet, one will have 
to admit that tins exaltation of the body, sensation etc., this 

(1) Bhikku Bilachara’s First Fifty Discourses, VoL II pp. 84-88 in Nalinafesha 
Dutt’s Early History of the Spread of Buddhism (London 1925), pp 60-63, 

Bee -.Iso Makati sutla. and Bri-jala-sutta, etc. in Rhyg-DfiTids’ Dialogues of Buddha for 
gomo of tho other Vitandas ( discussions) bearing on realism. 
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ification, in one word, of materialism, does not rise to the pitch 
such as is embodied in the dogma of “economic determinism” or 
“ materialistic interpretation of history ”, strictly so called, with 
which Marxianism is identified. For, Sachchaka’s world-view, 
materialistic as it is, does not assert that life, mind, culture or 
law, religion, philosophy, science and fine arts are but the reflexes of 
the physical foundations. The casual relation is wanting in 
Sachchaka’s philosophy, but it is this casual concatenation that 
furnishes the key-note to “modern” materialism. 

The controversy between Sakya and Sachchaka is but typical 
of the philosophical conflicts ( Vitandas) in old Hindu thought. 
And Sukra’s materialism, as manifest in the analysis of the territory 
and finance, two of the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in 
tune with the ideas of Sachchaka. To the authors of the 
Sukraniti, the external world is not to be explained away as but 
a unit of mental states. The physical objects are, in their 
estimation, solid pragmatic realities. 

The story of Saliva vs. Sachchaka has incidentally brought 
out another feature of intellectual polarity which will help to throw 
fresh light on the materialism of the &ukra philosophers. The 
dialectic of the one is the exact opposite of that of the other. And 
we are reminded at once of one of Marx’s statements in the 
Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie. “With Hegel”, says he, “the 
mind or the absolute (the world-reason) is the creator of the real. 
With me is the process quite otherwise. I consider the ideal to 
be nothing else but the material established in the human brain”. 

The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct antithesis 
to Hegelianism, i.e., idealism par excellence. It is only reason¬ 
able to find that in its philosophical affiliations, the materialism of 
Sukraniti was oriented to a mentality or mentalities the furthest 
removed from the Jbakyan. 


( o) The Sankhya Basis of Secular Studies 

Sachchaka, as contemporary of Sakya, the Buddha, is certainly 
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“old” for Sukraniti in the form in which we have it to-day. 
But the anti-Hegelian spirit, to employ a modern term with a 
retrospective effect, such as Sachchaka’s story reveals, has always 
been a living force in the Indian philosophical work. And the 
Sukra authors, no matter to how many successive ages the cycle 


may belong, have always had the opportunities to fraternize with 
the Sachchakas of their days and exploit their findings in the 
interest of their own investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies of the “ older tradi¬ 
tion”. These in their developed form are certainly younger than 
the thoughts recorded in the Dialogues of the Buddha. Now, if 
the very environment in which Sakya, the Buddha, preached, could 
not fail to furnish a philosophical stimulus to the economic realism 


of the Sukra authors, they would have found an equally congenial 


atmosphere in the vitandd or discussions of the darsana academies. 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these “six systems” 
on account of their pre-occupation with “salvation” would repel 
the Sukra economist. But this can, at least, be only a superficial 
view. For, at least, three of them, namely, the Sahkhya, the 
Vai.4eshika and the Nyaya deal more with the facts and phenomena 
of physics or natural philosophy rather than with the mental and 
moral philosophy proper. Thus they happen to furnish just the 
scientific foundations of materialism such as an economic system 
demands for its theoretical groundwork. 1 

No system of thought could be more serviceable to an 
economist than, for instance, the Scinkhya , which constitutes the 
very anti-thesis of P edantic mysticism. By establishing a rigid 
dualism it effectively segregates the spiritual from the material. 
And its “material” alone is powerful enough to be the cause of 
everything that happens in the non-spiritual world. 

The matter of Sankhya is not only real, it is eternal and 
indestructible at the ame time. And the material world 


The physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “ philosophical schools ” have 
l.'C'jn analyzed at length in liro.iendranat-h Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
(London 1915). See also Sirkai a Hindu Achievements in Xxact Science (New York 1918) 
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Veyblving as it is, does not need the postulate o£ a God 
[ivine machinery. 1 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material or moral, 
are then to be sought in the Sankhya philosophy, harnessed, as 
it is, with its purely naturalistic rationalism. Nor is this realistic 
agnosticism the exclusive characteristic o£ the Sdhkhyans- How¬ 
ever much the professors of the Vai'seshika-Nyaya systems might 
r differ from the Sdhkhyans in the theories concerning the constitu¬ 
tion of matter, the method of approach to the problems of the 
universe was identical. Even buddhi (intelligence) is grouped by 
the Nyaya philosophers in the same category as earth, water, air 
and other material substances. 

As long as the Sankhya , the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika were 
there, the Hindu students of mental, moral and social phenomena 
never had to feel that their feet were off the ground. The ideal¬ 
ism of the Vedanta such as is in its extreme form might interfere 
with an objective investigation of the pluralities of the universe 
on the alleged ground that the many do not exist or that the 
only reality is the Brahma, mind, soul or whatever else it may 
mean, could be always challenged or rectified with the weapons 
forged in the other schools. 


(d) Orientations to Nastika»Matam 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the field. 
They had but to draw upon the experience of other intellectuals 
who were oriented to the world in their own way. Their 
colleagues in different branches of materialism were many, and 
NltUastra could flow on smoothly along the well-established 
currents of thought. 

It seems that during the more recent phases of its develop¬ 
ment, the Sukraniti cycle was being enriched with the findings of 
a new school of philosophical materialists. This school has been 

1 Garbe’s Sankhya Philosophy, eine Darstellung dee induchen Rationalismus ( Leipzig, 
1894), pp. 130, 137, 207, 232, 237, 238. 

Cf A.M. Pizzagalli’s Carvaka Nasiika e Lohdyatilca (Pisa, 1907), pp. 74-77. 
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bribed by the 6ukra authors as Ndstika-matam or system of the 
Nastikas (IV, iii, lines 108-109). In their estimation the Nastikas 
are important enough to be described as representing one of the 
thirty-two branches of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Nastika ? Three 
characteristics are described by them as marking this system. 
First, we are told, that “reason” is the chief feature in the Nastika 
theory. In the second place, the Nastikas are said to explain the 
origin of all things by reference to “nature”. And thirdly, they 
do not believe in the existence of the Vedas. They are thus 
sceptics, but not necessarily atheists. 

Whatever be the characteristics of Nastika philosophy, it is 
evident that the Sukra authors consider it to be quite a “ respectable ” 
system of thought. They enumerate it in the same dispassionate 
colourless, scientific manner as they enumerate the Vedas, Upavedas 
Darianas etc. And here, en passant , we touch another aspect of the 
chronological problems. 

The word Nastika has been traced by Pizzagalli in his brochure, 
Cdrvaka Nastika Lokdyatika, as far back as the Maitrdyaniya 
Upanishad (3, 5), one of the latest Upanishads. It occurs several 
times in the Mahabharata (XII, 181.1-6; XII, 322-16, XII, 121-38). 
Manu also knows the term (11,10-11. Ill 150, IV, 163; XI, 66-67). 

But in none of these instances does the word describe the 
representative of a “system” of thought. It conveys simply the 
derogatory sense of a general character. By using Nastika, the 
writers want us to understand a negator, one not abiding by the 
Vedas and Smritis etc., or perhaps, very often, an “ill-mannered” 
“uncultivated” boor, even a vicious sinner and so forth. Down to 
Manu, nobody could think of mentioning a matatn (body of know¬ 
ledge, doctrine, or system of thought) as being the handiwork of 
a school of Nastika, not to speak of listing it in a schedule of the 
science along with the conventional matas of historic tradition. 1 


1 Pizzagalli pp. ; .4, 28, 32 According to thin Italian scholar, artha and niii literature 
embodies the most genuine expression of Hindu materialism. 
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The lisukra authors, however, are bold enough to do so. 

•say that this boldness is but an expression of their “liberalism”? 
Is it that they are tolerant or catholic enough, being students of 
materialism, to invite the “ reason-worshipping ” philosophers into 
the fold of the established convention? Or shall we say that this 
boldness points to the lateness or “modernism” of the passage in 
which the expression occurs ? Perhaps we may take it in both 
ways. The Sukra authors or, at any rate, those of their cycle, 
responsible for the incorporation of the list of the thirty-two vidyaa , 
are at once liberal and modern. 


We know as a positive fact that it is in Madhava’s “compen¬ 
dium of all the philosophies”, known as the Sarva-dar&ana-sangraha 
(1331 A.C.) that theNastika philosophy is, for the first time, presented 
as a mat a, a system of thought. It is described as Brihaspatimata , 
also as lokdyatika. The Charvakas, who are generally known to 
be professors of Nastika doctrines, have derived their inspiration, 
according to the tradition recorded by Madhava, from Brihaspati , 
the purohita (priest) of Yedic gods. And this Brihaspati , we are 
assured further, is none other than the traditional father of 
Nitisastra and Arthasastra. 

Madhava, as the follower of Sankaracharya, is, of course, a 
Vedantist, i. e. the furthest removed from the disciples of Brihaspati. 
But he is objective enough to give the Devil his due, and 
include the system of the Charvakas in his examination of the 
“sixteen systems” prevailing in his time. Indeed, he accords 
this system the very place of honour in his book, although, no 
doubt, as Pizzagalli points out, for dialectical reasons. Madhava’s 
mission is to establish the supremacy of Vedanta. Aiid in order 
to do this, he has to proceed in a climbing series—demolishing 
the systems one by one at each step. Naturally the least Vedantic 
or rather the most anti-Vedantic system conceivable is the Brihas - 
patian philosophy, the Nastika-matam. So Madhava’s book has 
to commence with his very antithesis, namely, Brihaspati. 

The &ukra authors, however, have no special axe to grind, 
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ar as this matam is concerned. They can afford to be genuinely 
objective and mention it as a fact of the philosophical universe. 
It is hen very probable, chronologically speaking, that Sarva- 
darsanasangraha is responsible for the place of Nastika theory in 
the Sukran list or that both belong to the same intellectual complex. 

Sukra s description of the Nastikas agrees in “general features” 
'.vith that given by Madhava. The Charvakas, says this Vedantist 
author, are used to denying parcilavkikam art ham (other-worldly 
interests). According to them, everything exists through its own 
svabhava (nature). Their logic recognises no anumcma (inference), 
but is based solely on pratyaksha (observation or perception). 
Ihey believe that the soul is indentical with the body. The 
pursuit of pleasure is the sole teaching of their ethics. And so on. 1 

J he definition of Aastika-matam in Sukraniti is not, as a 
matter of course, as elaborate as in $cirvQ.-dai'sciv<x-s(i'hgv(ih(x. But 
it is precise enough to lead one to believe that this compendium 
of the sixteen system was not unknown to the Sukra authors. 
To this extent, perhaps, an aspect of the chronological question 
may be taken to be solved. 


But, for the present, we are interested in the philosophical 
orientations of the Sukra economists. The account rendered of 
the Charvakas by Madhava possesses, as one can notice, certain 
characteristics which would appeal very powerfully to the mentality 
of the Sukra philosophers. Whether the Sukra authors be prepared 
to deny the existence of the Vedas or not, there is no doubt that 
the “rationalism ” and svabhava theory (naturalism) of the Charvakas 
would fit in quite well with their general trend of thought. The 
logical and psychological affiliations of fsukraniti with Nastika- 
matam, may be considered to have been intimate. 

Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava says, 
as we have seen above, that the founder of Nastika-matam is 


- Cowell's Sarva Dariana-Sattgraha ( London, 1894 ); Muir’s article on Indian 
n materialists in the Journal of the Royal Ariatir Society ( 1862); Hopkins's Great Epic of India 
(New York ), Pirzagalli, pp. 52 68,56. 
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leal with the founder of Nitisdstra and Arthasastra. 
common founder is known, indeed, to be Brihaspati , who as 
priest of the gods, is bound to be the sworn enemy of Sukra, the 
preceptor of the asuras (demons). It is not quite clear, therefore, 
how the name of Brihaspati would have sounded in the ears of 
the professors of the Sukra cycle. But, perhaps, by the fourteenth 
century, the old feuds between the Yedic gods and demons, 
Brihaspati and Sukra, had retired into the limbo of oblivion. And 
the Sukra investigators of artha and inti would have found no 
difficulty in accosting as comrades and holding tMe-d-tetes with 
their colleagues of the Brihaspati cycle in one and the same goshtki 
or parisliad. 

It is not necessary to identify the Sukra professors of 
economics, politics and allied sciences with the Sachchakas of the 
Buddhist tradition, or with the Aydya-Vaisesluka-Sdnkhyans or, 
finally, with the Ndstika-Chdrrdka-Lokdyatikas. Only one point 
has been sought to be established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, 
anti-Hegelian, anti-idealistic trends of thought were varied enough 
all through the ages to furnish the positive foundations of which 
a materialistic scheme of loka-hita (Utilitarianism) can be built up. 


Calcutta 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


T appreciate the greatness of the work performed by Swami 
Dayanaud Saraswati. 


London, w. c. i. 


L. D. BARNETT 
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AMI DAYANAND SARASWATI AND INDO-ARYAN CULTURE 


S WAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI was a great reformer of the 
nineteenth century. He was an Indian first and an Indian 
last. To him everything sublime wa3 traceable to the Yedas, 
the fountain-head of knowledge, be it moral, political, natural, or 
of any other kind. He was deeply convinced of the infallibility 
of the Vedas and was of the opinion that in them every scientific 
truth was to be found, though hij a-rupena. It was owiDg to 
this conviction that in his commentaries, he interpreted the Vedic 
hymns in a way which was different from that followed by his 
predecessors and which he considered to be the right one. His 
endeavour to trace the laws of gravitation, telegraphy, the 
secret of locomotion, etc., to those revealed books was a result of 
his courage of conviction. He was not the only person of this 
age to have such ideas, for similar notions are to be found in 
that wonderful book, namely, Secret Doctrine , which only gifted 
persons could write. To find out the formula of the composition 
of water, which is technically expressed by H 2 0, from the Rik 
Mitram huve putadaksham varuna cha risadasam is the out¬ 
come of such convictions. That great teacher of humanity has 
stated his views in the chapter named Svamantavyamantavya- 
jrrakaih, which he has appended to the Satyarlha Praka&h , one 
of his chief books. He firmly believed that the four Vedas— 
the Saihhita only — were the Revealed books, meant for the 
welfare of the whole world. He held this view on the 
authority of the Vedas themselves. 

The verse:—m i 

the great Swami asserted, clearly says that ‘this’ ‘vetch’ i. e., the 
Veda was meant for every human being, be he a Brahmin, a 
Sudra or even a Chandala. Furthermore, to him the 
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crimantra was meant for all mankind, including women, 
tie held, were equally entitled to become brahmacharinis and to 
read and even teach the Vedas. His views about this question 
are pertinently put in the ‘ smriti ’ (tradition )— 

3 ifrthjrT 1 

A reformer of such ideas could not but be a staunch 
supporter of female-education and Swami Dayanand’s advocacy of 
the cause is well-known. He was totally against child marriage, 
which, on the authority of the Rigveda, he held to be un-Aryan. 

The principle of transmigration of souls, he said, was 
applicable to all mankind and final emancipation was to be won 
through good karma and the grace of God. He was a believer 
in the principle of the four varnas, namely, Brahmin, ICshattriya, 
Vaisya and oudra, which, like the Rishis of yore, he held, 
depended on the personal acts of an individual and not on the 
birth of anybody. There was no other caste system for him. 
Further, his conviction was that every individual, be he an Indian 
or a resident of foreign lands, was eligible for the performance 
of ‘ Yajnas ’, provided the individual was of good character and 
behaviour. The high class * Pipras ’ who carried the Indo- 
Aryan culture to distant lands like Java, Sumatra or Borneo, 
professed the same doctrine by performing these rites in those 
lands, as is evidenced by the epigraphs which have been found 
engraved on the sacrificial pillars still standing in those countries. 
He believed that Brahma (God), Jiva (Soul) and Prakriti 
(Matter) are indestructible, endless and beginningless, and that 
the true Aryans who dwelt in Aryavarta never worshipped the 
Omnipresent and Omnipotent Father of the Universe through 
idols of any kind. For him, and rightly, there was no dharma 
higher than Truth and no sin more heinous than falsehood : 

* $ yrerftqyt *trt qy^ 1 

The quintessence of Indo-Aryan culture in the eyes of the 
great Swami Dayanand Saraswati was :— 
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“Whether he is upbraided or praised, whether prosperity comes or 
goes at will, whether he dies or lives, a true Arya never deviates 
from the path of righteousness;” and this he preached and incul¬ 
cated throughout his life. It was for this very principle that he 
sacrificed his noble life. Verily, the definition of Deva he has 
put down himself, is applicable to him. These fundamentals of 
Indo-Aryan culture were inculcated by every Acharya of this land, 
and he preached them wherever he went. The Swami might 
.’ell be taken as one of the Karaka Koti yogins who came to 
India to preach the Vedic Dharma and thereby remove social evils 
from his matribhwmi. An embodiment of Brahmacharya and an 
undaunted preacher of Dharma, Swami Dayanand Saraswati was 
throughout his career an excellent illustration of the true Aryan 
culture. 


OoTACAMAND 


HIRANANDA &ASTRI 


-:o:~ 


wish the Dayanand Nirvana Ardha Shatabdi that is to be 
celebrated in October next, every success. Swami Dayanand’s 
work as a social reformer cannot fail to evoke the admiration 
of all who have the good of the Hindu community at heart. He 
was probably the first to realise, among other things, the injustice 
of treating a very considerable part of the population of India as 
untouchables and consequently advocated the removal of such 
restriction, 1 - For that alone, the Hindus owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

Indore S. M. BAPNA 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AND HINDU SOCIAL RE-VALUATION 


D AY AN AND SARASWATI is the last Hindu social epoch- 
maker in the true line of the Buddha and Sankara. And 
the surprising fact is that the type should have recurred at 
a time when the Hindu tradition of true Hindu times seems to have 
become dead and obsolete. The time when the Swami arose was 
one of the stage of the supremacy of a Personal God, a concept 
purely Semitic, fully established by the neo-Vai6navism of the 
Muhammadan period and lately confirmed by Christianity. That 
at that time a man of the type of ^ankaracharya should arise, 
when Sanskrit culture had practically fully and long ceased to 
be the vehicle of Hindu life, when the Vedanta had become a 
belief of the past, that a Brahmin Sannyasi should arise to demons¬ 
trate once more that the theory of the Vedantic God alone could be 
true, that a personal God is an impossibility— to rationalise the 
theory of God and to find a large, wide-spread acceptance in the 
Hindu mass—in a mass which had fallen a prey to the superstitious 
conditions of medieval Christianity was indeed a miracle. To see a 
tall, lustresorae figure, from whose lips flowed torrential Sanskrit, 
launched on a theological dig-vijaya in an India under a Christian 
Power of unthinkable political strength, was to cause disbelief in 
that received notion that a cultural revival of a masculine type, and 
specially, the enthronement of a rationalism virile enough not to 
admit an arbitrary rule of a personal Deity over man, w is not 
possible in a subject society, a society subject to an alien civilization. 
The rise of a Dayanand in the nineteenth century is a phenomenon 
which baffles the historian. But there are such life-germs in the 
civilization ,of the Hindus which evidently make it indestructible and 
which are beyond the ken of that empiricist observer called the 
historian. 

The present reformed and rejuvenated Hinduism is solely 
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of Dayanand Saraswati. Dayanand had the humanity of 
Buddha, but he combined with it the preservative complex of 
Sankara. The Buddha denounced the whole social structure as 
based on false notions of birth and caste inequality and preached 
a revolution. Dayanand emphasized, on the other hand, the 
traditional conservative regard for the V edas and Y T edic culture, but 
he did not have the limitation of Sankara and rose above it and 
pronounced that the theory of caste was false, un-Vedic and 

un-Hindu. Such a thing which was a negation of the laws of Manu 
and a contradiction of the accepted view of the Purushasukta, 
would not have been accepted by Hindu Society, unless it came 
from such a national type as Swami Dayanand who spoke Sanskrit 
with the case of the Rishis, who had the selflessness of Narad a 
and Durvasas, who could consume the cause of injustice with the 
fire of his speech like the Buddha, and who could be irresistible 
in polemics like Sankara. He proved a super-man. He over¬ 
powered the mystic professional Guru; the sectarian; the upholder 
of avatars ; the worshipper of gods and stones, places and 

pilgrimages ; the miracle-worker ; etc., etc. He installed the man 
in the street into his true position in society, he put him in direct 
worship of one God, like Muhammad. And his god was the 
Hindu rationalistic God to whom man never becomes a helpless 
slave. The Sannyasi Dayanand gave freedom to the soul of the 
Hindu, as Luther did unto the European. And he forged that 
freedom from inside, that is from Hindu literature itself. 

He did something still greater which his predecessors from 
the Buddha to Ram Mohan Roy had failed to achieve. He 

established the falsity of caste from the orthodox national stand¬ 

point and made the Hindus disbelieve that theory as Hindus. 
True Vedic Hinduism, he gave the message, is equality by birth. 
You become an Arya, that is that noble race of Hindus, by your 
deeds, not by brith. He opened up the Vedic civilization even 
to the non-Hindu, to the foreigner and gave him a chance to 
avail himself of that supreme Dharma. 
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The social revolution o£ Swamiji has come to be accep 
within fifty years of the ascetic’s death. He shook the conscience 
of the Hindu—the real Hindu—making the masses who could only 
read and understand the language in which Swamiji left his 
permanent literary discourses. He wisely, like the Buddha, 
composed in the most popular vernacular, Hindi—the present-day 
imperial Magadhi. I have witnessed the working effect of the words 
left by the Swamiji. People who opposed them most (and I have 
been mostlY associated with them) began to believe in an aspect 
of the Swamiji’s theory to-day, in another aspect tomorrow 
without realising that they were becoming Dayanand’s followers. 
To-day when a Vaisya, an ex-barrister, has risen to the height of 
saints, his social programme which is merely a repetition of the Shuddhi 
programme of the great Swamiji, his fellow-Gujarati, has become 
acceptable, only because the Rishi-like Dayanand had made it possible 
through the Sastras and the Veda, by dint of his prophetic exposition 
after the Hindu fashion. Saints cannot change Hindu society, they 
cannot give new values ; it is the Brahmin and the Sannyasi who alone 
will bring forth a new order. It is the aristocrat, who destroyed 
aristocratic privilege in France, that can destroy and re-build. It 
is the Brahmin—the true aristocrat of Hindu society—who has 
always led and given new values and hence new life to Hindu society. 

Dayanand was not only the greatest Indian of the nineteenth 
century, Dayanand does not only continue the dynasty of 
Yisvamitra, Narada and Sankara; he has a high place amongst 
the modern liberators of mankind. In the nineteenth century 
there was nowhere else such a powerful teacher of monotheism, 
such a preacher of the unity of man such a successful crusader 
against capitalism in spirituality. Above all, to us Indians, he 
is proof that the race is alive and can re-adjust its social values. 

I, as a common citizen, as a recorder of facts, and as a 
non-Arya-Samajist most respectfully bow to the memory of that 
great spiritual and social reformer, the Hindu zeit-geist. 


Patna 


K. P. JAYASWAL 
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THIFTY years have passed since Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
A left the scene of his activity, and every European who has tried 
to follow the development in India in the last decennium will 
easily understand why his compatriots want to give expression to 
that gratitude towards him. The ideals which he wanted to see 
realised in India are such as must necessarily appeal to the Western 
world. 

The ancient Aryan civilization of India came to Europe as a 
revelation, and was often considered as the common inheritance 
of the whole Indo-European race, which the European nations 
must study, in order to understand their own past, and, through 
this past, their present individuality and their future. And it 
was realised, sometimes with enthusiasm, that the first known 
beginning was not barbarism, but a society when lofty ideas were 
conceived and a rich and energetic life was led. 

We do not any more think that we are descended from the 
Vedic Aryans, but we are still apt to feel a certain pride in the 
achievements of cur old Indian cousins. And we understand how 
the Vedas are regarded in India, now after it has been realized 
that they are due to the direct ancestors of the Indians of to-day 
and that their ideals can, moreover, become the foundation upon 
which India’s future can be based.. This conviction is apt to 
strengthen that national self-respect without which no people can 
hold its own. And when it is gradually spreading in India 
to-day, that is largely due to Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 

Century after century, the Vedas had been handed down 
from teacher to pupil, but more as a sacred tradition than as a 
living force. Their ideals could no more be realized in a vigorous 
and energetic life, and the Upanishads, which had never quite 
lost their hold oil the Indian mind, could show the way towards 
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cipation from mundane life, but not to self-assertion in tlie* 
modern world. 

The Swami never got tired of preaching that, in reality, 
Vedic religion is apt to satisfy the cravings of modern man and 
to give him strength in the struggle of every day’s life, and that 
the ancient Vedic civilization can be revived and lead to a national 
renaissance. It is not separated from the ideas of the modern world 
by an unbridgeable chasm. It can well be reconciled with them, and 
can even lead to a clearer understanding of modern problems. The 
schools and colleges bearing his name have never been content to 
repeat ancient formulas. They have filled them with new life 
and trained their alumni to become intelligent and fully efficient 
members of modern society. 

There is still another feature in the Swami’s work which 
strongly appeals to European minds: the stress he laid on the 
uplift of the depressed classes. Also here he showed himself as 
a nationalist with lofty ideals and high aims. 

lie did so much for his country, and outside of India 
sympathy will be felt with his compatriots when they come to¬ 
gether in order to celebrate the Semi-Centenary of his demise. 


Oslo, Norway 


STEN KONOW 


TTTE have to acknowledge his (Dayanand Saraswati’s) great merit 
’ * in having given a strong impulse to Vedic studies in India, 
and having shown that idolatry has not the sanction of the 
Vedas. If the founder of the Arya Samaj had done nothing else, 
but rouse his followers to a vigorous fight against the folly and 
dangers of the modern caste-system, he -would deserve to be 
honoured as one of the great leaders of men in modern India. 


Prague II, Opatovicka 8, 
Czechoslovakia 


M. WINTERN1TZ 



SWAMI DAYANAND 




I have always looked upon Swami Dayanand Saraswati as one 
of the greatest men of India and the greatest of his type 
since the time of Sankaracharya. He was physically, 
intellectually and morally a giant and a man who represented the 
best type of Yedic Aryans. Though entirely innocent of English 
and so-called modern culture, he had a wonderful grasp of the 
realities of life. He was a revivalist and can be justly described 
as the author of the Aryan renaissance of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. His life and work can be discussed in their 
various aspects, but there are three features which strike me 
as most prominent among them. 

As a religious teacher, the first and foremost thing that 
characterises his work is the simplification of the Hindu religion 
and Hindu scriptures. As a deep scholar of the Vedas, he had 
realized that Hinduism as practised in modern times was anything 
but the religion taught by the Vedas and other books based on the 
Vedas. The Vedas had been buried under a heap of books which 
in the popular mind had taken the place of the scriptures. He 
removed this heap, layer by layer, and laid bare the real scriptures 
of the Hindus, the four Samhitas. He emphasized that the 
Vedas alone were the infallible repositories of religious teaching, 
and other books deserved respect in the same measure only as 
they approximated to the teaching of the Samhitas. This was a 
great achievement in itself, as it removed the great confusion 
that was prevailing in the minds of the Hindus at the time of 
his advent, when almost everything written in Sanskrit was 
supposed to be sacred and given the position of a scripture. The 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the DarSanas, the Smritis and the 
Puranas were assigned their proper place, but only subsidiary and 
subservient to the Samhitas. With the simplification and the 
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fication of the scriptures, he also strove to simplify the 
doctrine and belief of the Hindus. Anything that was inconsis¬ 
tent with the teachings of the Yedas was not worthy of belief 
or practice. From this resulted the re-assertion of the purest 
form of Monotheism and the rejection of belief in gods, goddesses, 
incarnations, Qraddlia ceremonies and the practice of idol-worship 
and pilgrimages to sacred places as a means to salvation. 

The second great feature of Swami Dayanand’s mission was 
an attempt at the consolidation of the amorphous mass of the 
Hindus. This he tried to accomplish by giving them a common 
belief in one deity, in one scripture and a common mode of 
worship. He had realized that the mode of worship followed by 
the Hindus was too individualistic; thousands of Hindus visiting 
the same temple, worshipping the same idol one after the other 
without any communion of worship did not make for a united 
community. He established the Arya Sarnaj to provide a common 
place of worship where those who believed with him could sit 
together and carry on congregational worship, and it is certainly 
inspiring to find some times thousands of Aryas sitting in 
one hall reciting the same prayers in chorus and singing the 
same hymns. He also realised that caste-distinction was a hind¬ 
rance in the way of Hindu consolidation and he preached that 
caste was not to be determined by birth but by qualifications, 
character and occupation. The doors of the Arya Sarnaj were 
thrown open by him to the Brahmin and the Pariah alike and 
it is refreshing to find that in Arya temples the Sastris and 
the shoe-makers are seated side by side reciting the same Yedic 
texts and sacred hymns every Sunday. As another step in 
this direction, Swami Dayanand preached that the Vedic religion 
was a universal religion and was open to members of all nations 
irrespective of their caste, creed or colour. Born Mussalmans and 
Christians have been taken into the fold of the Arya Sarnaj and I 
know of one instance where a born Sayad is actually officiating as 
priest to a whole Arya congregation. 
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The third feature of Swami Dayanand’s work that strongly 
appeals to me is, so to say, the rejuvenation of the Hindu mind. 
The Hindus had fallen into an abyss of pessimism, despondency 
and self-depreciation. Swami Dayanand rescued them from this 
and inspired them with a sense of pride for their past glory and 
an ardent hope and optimism for the future. The result is that 
whereas the ordinary Hindu suffers from a spirit of defeatism and 
depression, Swami Dayanand’s followers are often full of ardour 
and enthusiasm which non-Hindus have sometimes described as 
fanaticism. The Arya Samajists are, as a rule, ambitious and 
entertain high aspirations for the future. They believe that 
their country was great in the past and will once more become 
great. They believe that their religion is the best in the world and 
would one day be recognized as such by followers of all religions. 
Unlike the ordinary Hindus, an Arya Saraajist is always anxious to 
convert others to his own faith and in his religious attitude shows 
a catholicity and liberality hardly conceivable in an ordinary Hindu. 
He does not think that his religion is like a weak thread liable to 


be snapped under the least strain of contact with non-Hindus, 
but looks upon it as a strong and unbreakable cable which would 
bear any kind of strain in the clash of creeds. 

The impetus given by Swami Dayanand still continues, and 
it is really remarkable that all the present day activities of 
Swadeshi and the crusade against untouchability, caste etc., 
were all anticipated by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. His inspiration 
has led to the establishment of a large number of educational 
institutions, orphanages, w'idows’ homes and various organizations 
for the uplift of the depressed classes, I am personally convinced 
that only the Arya Samaj can provide a really efficacious solution 
of the difficulties of caste and the amelioration of the depressed 
classes, and the stronger it grows the stronger will be the Hindu 
community. 


Simla 


GOKAL CHAND NARANG 
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( Readmlsslon Into Hinduism of the Depressed and the Fallen classes ) 

17RATYA is one of the most interesting words in the history 
" ancient Indian Society. The accepted meaning of this 
word is “fallen from vrata that is, degraded on account of 
neglecting the duties of one’s varna. Vratya popularly denotes 
a person who neglects sacraments; in short, neglect of Vedic 
Samskaras accounted for one being a Vratya. Thus, a Brahmin 
not invested with the sacred thread up to the sixteenth, a Kshattriya 
up to the twenty-second, and a Vaifya up to the twenty-fourth year 
is a Vratya. According to the Manusamhitd, “ the most prominent 
and, chronologically, the earliest among the metrical law-books in 
India,” the Vratyas were those who neglected the primary duty of 
the Aryan society, viz., Savitri or uttering the sacred formula of 
Gayatri. It may be stated in this connection that Patitasdvitrika 
is a term synonymous with Vratya in Sanskrit lexicons. The 
Manusamhitd also refers to Vratya Brahmins, Vratya Kshattriyas 
and Vratya Vaisyas, and points out various denominations of their 
respective children from Vratya women. 1 Yajnavalkya in his Smriti 
lays down the 16th, the 22nd and the 24th year as the highest 
limit for the Upanayana ceremony of the Brahmins, Kshattriyas 
and VaiSyas respectively and that those who become Savitripatitas 
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'.on crossing their limit become outcastes of all religions, and have 
no right to sacrament without Vratyastoma sacrifice. 1 

Classical Sanskrit literature throws but little light upon 
Vratya and the strong hold which this important word has 
exercised on the minds of the Aryan people throughout the ages. 2 
We have, therefore, to go to the Vedic literature for this. The 
word ‘Vrata’ is used in several passages of the Rigveda 3 and later 
works to denote ‘troop’ or an indefinitely large number. One 
passage of the Rigveda refers to the troops of the Maruts by three 
different terms— Vrata, Sardha and Gana. From Rigvedic references 
we conclude that Vrata referred to the hordes of people outside, 
and even hostile to, the Rishi society or Brahmanic circle. In 
Vrata we have a correct and grammatical derivation of Vratya — 
nfit arren: 4 . The Seventeenth chapter of the Panchavim&a (or 
Tdndya) Brahmana of the Samaveda contains much information 
about the Vratyas and deals with the Vratyastoma or the 
purificatory rite for their assimilation in the Brahmanic fold. The 
following lines contain relevant extracts from the 17th chapter 5 :— 


1 i 


q gre re ffo f snsr q frre rc ft re: q*: u *i 


mfaift q ftt ii arum inwHiwTW fm: u |i F&st Chapter. 


2 Vratya is still used in Marathi in the sense of o vagabond. We come acrosB a very 
good instance of a Yratva Kshattriya in the history of the Marathas. A few centuries 
before Sivaji, only two Varnas — Brahmins and Non-Brahmins (or Sudras)--were 
recognised in the Deccan. When Sivaji established a small but independent principality, 
he desired to have Iris coronalion celebrated according to the Veda-vidhi in order to claim 
equality of p< liti^al stains with other kings. But there was one hindrance to the realisation 
of his ideal. According to the ancient Hindu scriptures, only a Kshattriya could be crowned 
a king. To the Brahmins, Sivaji was a Maratha, hence a Bfidra. They were, therefore, not 
prepared to consecrate a Sudraasaking Sivaji then got a genealogical table prepared and 
tracing the origin of the Bhonsla family from tho Sisodias of Me war, it was pointed out that 
by neglecting Kshattriya customs the Bhonslas had become Vratyas. Thereafter Visvesvara 
Bhatta (nicknamed Gaga Bhatta), a very learned Pandit of Benares and the greatest Sanskrit 
theologian and controversialist of the day, was invited to oxpress his opinion. Visvesvara 
Bhatta declared that Sivaji’s coronation ceremony could be p rformed just in accordance with 
the Vedas, after l o was purified ( he being a Vratya Kshattriya ) according to the Sastric 
injunctions. Then Sivaji was annotated King after Ins undergoing purificatory rites. 


» I, 163,8; HI, 26,2; V. 53,11. 

4 Dacca University Bulletin, No. VI, p. 4. 

- Tandy' Vahahrn.limana,\c,\. I'f., pp. 35b-GG fttdited by Anandachandra Vedantavagisa 
iu Bibliotheca Indices Calcutta, 1874). 
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In the first section, we are told—“when the Devas (god’ 
retired to Heaven, their followers who wandered on earth as 
Vratyas (or lived in temporary settlements), became dejected and 
came to the spot from which the gods went to Heaven. But they 
did not know the necessary prayer-chant and the metre by which 
they could be re-united with the Devas. The gods sympathising 
with their unfortunate brethren directed the Maruts to teach them 
the necessary prayer-chants with the metre. Thereupon, the Maruts 
gave them sixteen prayer-chants ( Shodashctstoma ) in the Anushtubh 
metre, by means of which they were re-united with their gods. 

“ The Kina (or depressed) Vratyas get degenerate and 
wander about as V ratyas (or live in temporary habitations), neither 
practise Brahmacharya, nor can till land nor carry on trade. 
This prayer (known as Shodasha) has the power to elevate them. 
In this, the priest recites the prayer-chant (Saman) called Dyautana. 
It is named after Dyutana, the chief house-holder (Grihapati) of 
the depressed gods. He (Dyutana) belonged to the fallen 
Marudganas. With his fallen brethren he performed the sacrifice, 
chanted this hymn and became prosperous. 

“ Those Vratyas are called Garagir ( swallowers of poison or 
speakers of poisonous words), who eat food fit to be eaten by the 
Brahmins, who regard cultured speech as hard to pronounce, who 
inflict capital punishment on those who do not deserve death and 
who, though not initiated, speak the language of the initiated. 
This prayer called Shodasha is powerful enough to destroy sins.” 

After this brief introduction of the Vratyas and the merits 
of the prayer-chants necessary for their purification, the Brahmana 
contains the following remarks:— 

“The Vratya house-holder (Grihapati), who wishes to per¬ 
form this sacrifice should wear a turban ( vshnlsha ), 
carry a whip ( jpratoda) and a kind of small bow 
(jydhroda ), ride a rough chariot ( vipatha ) covered 
with planks, put on a black garment ( krishna&am 
vdsah) and two skins, black and white, and wear also 
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a silver ornament. The others, subordinate to the 
leader (grihapati) have garments with fringes of red, 
skins folded double and sandals or shoes. The 
Vratyas hand over their goods (shown above) to 
whomsoever . 1 Thirty-three Vratyas come with their 
chief house-holder to participate in the sacrifice and 
only thirty-three attain elevation and prosperity.” 

The second section (Kanda) of the seventeenth chapter 
deals with the purification of those who were accused and con¬ 
demned (nindita) for some sin and hence outcasted. The 
nindita Vratyas were admitted by means of the Shatshodashi 
hymn. 


<SL 


The third section is devoted to another kind of Vratya- 
stoma (dvishodashi), intended for the purification and re-admission 
of those Vratyas who were called Kanishthas (Juniors), that is 
those who had been regarded as outcastes at a comparatively 
young age by reason of their Jiving among outcastes. The 
fourth section describes another variety of Vratyastoma suitable 
for re-admission of those who called themselves Jyeshthas (Seniors) 
and, being impotent (Samamchamedhra) had gone to live with 
the outcastes. Kushitaka (a sage), son of Sama^ravas, was the 
first householder among such Vratyas to perform this sacrifice. 

The prayer and rite, described above, is also met with in 
the sixth section of the eighth chapter of the Latydyana Srauta 
Sutra - of the Saraaveda. From it we learn that the Vratyas 
wishing to perform this sacrifice should select as their grihapati 
the most learned or the purest in descent or the richest among 
them and they should partake of the sacrificial food after their 
chief. It also informs us that at least thirty-three Vratyas 
were required for performing the sacrifice. The Sutra contains 


1 The Brahmana is not dear on this point, but according to Sayana, the commentator, 
it refers to the unpurified Yratyas or the Brahmins of the Magadhadesa. 

3 The Sraufa Sidra of Laiyayanv with the commentary of Agnisvami (Edited by 
Anandachandra VednHtavagisa in Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1870 ), pp. 576-85. 
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.ent references to the Panchavimsa Brahtnana and says in 
conclusion that the performance of the Vratyastoma sacrifice 
secures for the Vratyas the rights and privileges of the first 
three regenerate classes, the Dvijci Farnas , i. e. they may learn 
the Vedas, perform sacrifices and make presents to the Brahmins, 
The Brahmins too may impart Vedic knowledge to them, receive 
presents at their hands and even dine with them. 


The summary of the portions of the Panchavimsa Brahman a 
and the Laly ay ana Srauta Sutra in the foregoing lines is not 
likely to be perfectly intelligible without some observations 
thereon. From the above account it would be clear that 

Vratya means one who has fallen or degraded, in short, one 

having gone outside the pale of Vedic Brahmanism. Vratyas¬ 
toma is, therefore, a prayer (or a prayer-chant) to be chanted 

in the Anmhtubh metre for the regeneration of the fallen. 

There were four varieties of Vratyastoma intended for the 
four classes of Vratyas. The ceremony for the purification and 
regeneration of the \ ratyas was in one particular at variance 
with other great Vedic ceremonies. Whereas in other ceremonies, 
one sacrificer and his wife in the sacrificial hall were required, 
here we come across thousands of sacrificers. One of them, 
the richest, the wisest and the most powerful, acted as grihapati 
or the Patriarch and others merely followed him. Thus the 
ceremony in question seems to be a convenient device by w r hich 
thousands of Vratyas were admitted to the Bra hmanic society. 
Frequent occurrence of such ceremonies led to the admission of 
innumerable hordes of nomadic Aryans into settled life. When 
admitted into Brahmanism, the purified Vratyas had to leave 
their possessions of Vratya life to those who still lived as 
\ ratyas or to the Brahmins of Magadha who were often looked 
down upon by members of the Rishi society. 

The first kind of Vratyas appear not only as identical 
with nomadic Aryan hordes, but also somewhat antagonistic to 
the Aryan population of settled areas, viz., the Rishis or Brahmins. 
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oint out the difference, the Rishis used gold ornaments, whi 




the Vratyas had silver ones; the Rishis had chariots, the Vratyas 
carts only* In Rishis* chariots the planks were nailed, while the 
Vratyas had their planks tied with strings. The Brahmins 
head-dress was tied round their heads, while the Vratyas wore it 
slantingly. The Brahmins had reins to restrain their horses, but 
the Vratyas had sticks with leather thongs. The Rishis used 
two garments to cover the upper and lower halves, while the 
Vratyas had only one tied to their loins by two strings. The 
Brahmin’s clothes lacked in borders, but the Vratya had black 
borders. The Rishi possessed bows, bow-strings and arrows, but 

the Vratya’s bow had no string. 

Mr. Rajaram Ramkrisbna Bhagvat holds 1 that the first class 
of Vratyas mentioned in the Pahchavi mAa Brahmana was divided 
into two categories—(a) the depressed ( hina ) who were non- 
Aryans and ( b ) degraded Aryans ( garagir ), the first being a case 
of conversion en masse, pure and simple, and the second that of 
re-admission. This, however, is a mere guess. There seems to 
have been only one class and the non-Aryan origin of the Vratyas 
is not probable, for it is clearly stated that they spoke the 
language of the initiated. They were thus apparently Aryans. 
The statement of the Panchavimsa Brahmana, that they find 


cultured speech difficult to pronounce, leads us to conclude that 
their speech was akin to some form of Prakrit. Arhants (saints) 
and Yaudhas (warriors) of the Vratyas mentioned in the Sutras 
correspond to the Brahmins and the Kshattriyas. Other particulars 
also confirm the view that the Vratyas were not outside the pale 
of Aryan culture. Absence of agriculture or commerce in \ ratyas 
testifies to the nomadic life of the people. But the fact that they 
could be re-admitted to the Brahmanic society by performing the 
prescribed ritual, shows that they were not Non-Aryans. 

Those for whom the second kind of Vratyastoma was 


1 Journo* of t lit Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 8oeiety, Vol. XIX., p. 369. 
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appear to be persons who might have fled from £he 
folds to avoid justice and after passing some years in 
banishment among alien people, might have longed to come back 
to their kith and kin. Vratyas requiring purification or re¬ 
admission in accordance with the third kind of Vratyastoma 
were probably Aryans denationalised by living for a number of 
years among the depressed races. The fourth kind of Vratyas¬ 
toma was necessitated on the return of a member of the Aryan 
stock from amidst the depressed classes in old age. This was a 
case of re-admission and not conversion. 

On their admission to the Brahmanic fold, Vratyas were 
permitted to attain equal status. No racial distinctions were 
observed and Brahmins and consecrated Vratyas used to partake 
of food cooked by each other. The study and teaching of Vedas, 
performance of sacrifices for themselves and others, in all these 
Vratyas were treated as equals of Brahmins. Not only this, but 
the revelation of Riks and Samans, as also attainment of supreme 
proficiency, is noticeable in purified Vratyas one of whom, Kaushltaki, 
had the privilege of having his name associated with a collection 
of Brahmanas of the Rigveda. It is also interesting to note that 
the process of purification, which is fully treated of besides 
Panchavim'sa Brdhmana in the Ldtyayana and Drdhydyana Sutras 
of the Samaveda and Rdtydyana Srauta Sfdra 1 of the White Yujur- 
veda had its beginning long before the composition of the Pahcha- 
virhsa Brdhmana. Dyautana-Saman, which plays an important part 
in the Vratyastoma, was revealed to a Rishi named Dyutana who 
was a Grihapati of the Vratyas before purification—a fact which 
goes to prove the revelation of Samans to a purified Vratya. 

For a proper understanding of the reasons which led our 
Aryan ancestors to institute a convenient modus operandi for the 
assimilation of the Vratyas, we must go back to a period of 



1 Katyayana Srciuta Sutram with the commentary of Mahamahopadhyav..* Sri Karka- 
charya (Edited by Madan Mohan Pathak Vyakaranacharya in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, 1908), pp. 889-92. 
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te antiquity when Vedic Dharma prevailed in a major part 
of Northern India. In ancient society, Brahmins were looked 
upon with utmost veneration on account of their high intellectual 
and moral attainments. The Rishi Society of old was almost 
identical with the Brahmanic circle. By reason of emanation 
of the highest ideas of Vedic culture from the Brahmins, Vedic 
religion became synonymous with Brahmanism. A few centuries 
preceding the Christian era mark the period of the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the Brahmanic ritual. The cult of sacrifice Avas the 
predominant note of the period. In the sixth century B.C. two 
great names in the religious history of India loom large before 
our eyes— Gautama Buddha and TIrtharikara Mahavira. Both 
these celebrities made earnest efforts for the spread of Buddhism 
and Jainism in Northern India. Magadhade&i (Bihar) was the 
cradle of these religious systems, and from there they spread to 
different parts of India. Unparalleled development of the sacrificial 
cult in Brahmanism gave rise to excess of animal slaughter 
and the preponderance of Himsd through the length and breadth 
of India. The birth and growth of the religion of Buddha and 
Mahavira, both of which were based on the solid foundation of 
the principle of Ahimsd, really constituted the expansion of a 
hostile movement which meant a sense of relief to the disgusted 
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votaries of the then Brahmanism who gave a hearty welcome to 
the new faiths and embraced them in thousands and thousands. 
As soon as the Brahmins found that a fairly large section 
of the population in every province had joined the Buddhists 
and Jains, they dubbed these heterodox elements as Frishalas, 
an epithet which denotes a killer or destroyer of Dharma. 
It is interesting to note in this connexion that Vratya and 
Vrishala became almost identical in connotation. In complete 
agreement with the spirit of the times, we find in the Manummhitd 
a statement about certain Kshattriyas, which says— “ Gradually 
through the loss of sacred ceremonies (i. e. Vedic ritual) and by 
not seeing Brahmins (viz. on severing their contact with 
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iins) the following families of Kshattriyas have reached 
tdition of Vrishalas among men; Pundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, 
Kambojas, Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas (Indo-Scytbians ), Paradas, 
Pahlavas (Persians), Chinas (Chinese), Kiratas, Daradas and 
Khavas. 1 This statement only shows that the Kshattiiya tribes 
described above had been reduced to the condition of outcastes 
(those outside the pale of Vedic religion) in the opinion of the 
Brahmins, because the former severed their Brahmanic contact, 
meaning thereby that they accepted an alien faith — Buddhism 
or Jainism. 


An anecdote from the Vishnu Purdita 2 furnishes interest¬ 
ing information on this point. We are told that Prince Bahu, 
son of Vrika of the Ikshvaku family was vanquished by the 
tribes of Haihayas and Talajanghas and his country was over-run 
by them. In consequence of this he fled into the forests with 
his wives and died in the neighbourhood of the residence of the 
sage Aurva. Aurva prevented Bahu’s queen from mounting his 
funeral pyre, because in his opinion a valiant prince, a monarch 
of many realms, an offerer of many sacrifices, a universal 
monarch was in her womb. In obedience to the sage’s advice 
she gave up her intention. The sage then conducted her to 
his abode where after some time she gave birth to a very splen¬ 
did boy who was named Sagara. The holy sage invested Sagara 
with the sacred thread, instructed him in the Yedas and taught 
him the use of arms. When the boy was capable of reflection, 
one day he asked his mother the reason of their dwelling in the 
hermitage. His mother, in reply, related to him all that had 
happened. Upon hearing that, Sagara was highly incensed and 


1 q fi lrc arew : i 

*ihi S3 ii n 

s wtfa f «nRI: WT; | 

'H^T: &TRTT W: II II Tenth Chapter. 

a Book IV, Chapter III. Wilson's Translation, Vol, III., pp. 289-95. 
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owed to recover his patrimonial kingdom and exterminate the 
Haihavas and Talajanghas, by whom it had been over-run. 
Accordingly he put almost all the Haihayas to death, and would 
have, also, destroyed the isakas, the Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas 
and Pahlavas, but they applied to Yasishtha, the family-priest of 
Sagara, for protection. Vasishtha regarding them as annihilated 
(or powerless), though living, thus said to Sagara: “ Enough, 
enough, my son ! Pursue no further these objects, of your wrath. 
In order to fulfil your vow, I have separated them from affinity 
to the regenerate tribes, and from the duties of their castes. ’ 
Complying with the injunctions of his spiritual guide, Sagara 
contented himself with imposing upon the vanquished nations 
peculiar distinguishing marks. He made the Yavanas shave their 
heads, the Sakas to shave half of their heads; the Paradas wore 
their hair long and the Pahlavas let their beard grow in 
obedience to their commands. He deprived these as well as other 
Kshattriya races, of the established usages of oblations to fire and 
the studv of the Vedas. Thus separated from religious rites, 
and abandoned by the Brahmins, these different tribes became 
Mlechchhas (i.c. Vrishalas). After recovering his kingdom, Sagara 
reigned over the seven-zoned earth with undisputed dominion. 

This Pauranic statement establishes beyond doubt that the 
above-mentioned Kshattriya races were members of the Brahmanic 
fold, but on their embracing an alien religion they came to be 
looked upon as Mlechchhas or V rishalas by the Brahmins, 
Membership of the religions of Buddha and Mahavira by 
Brahmins, Kshattriyas and VaiSyas not only resulted in their 
being dubbed Vrishalas, but the authors of later Smritis went to 
the length of laying down the necessity of purification in case of 
those votaries of Brahmanism who visited Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar) and Magadha except on pilgrimage . 1 


* T 

connection with the Yartiku on i’anini’s III, 2.115, 


This verse ill oooted in Tattvaltodhini , commentary on Bhattoji’s Siddhantakaumndi in 
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ess to say that these provinces were strongholds o: 
Buddhists and Jains. This injunction of the Smritis was, therefore, 
purposely laid down to stop all contact of the followers of 
Brahmanism with the people of alien faiths. 

Vratyastoma sacrifice, as described above, was greatly 
instrumental in securing the absorption of the degraded and the 
depressed Aryan folk of nomadic habits into the settled life of the 
Rishi society. We should also take note of the fact that the 
same ceremony rendered invaluable help in re-admitting en masse 
those converts to Buddhism and Jainism—the so-called Vrishalas— 
in the pale of Brahmanic Hinduism. This process of “admitting 
among themselves a vast concourse of men belonging to the 
same race, but addicted to nomadic habits” or converted to alien 
faiths, speaks volumes in favour of Vedic Aryans’ foresight in 
devising ways and means to integrate the various component 
parts of the Aryan Society into one organised whole and to 
maintain the numerical strength of the nation, in those days of 
hoary antiquity known to us as the Vedic period of Indian 
history. It is the wonderful elasticity in the Aryan system 
of faith that enabled the Aryan settlers in India entirely to 
incorporate all heterogeneous elements in the population into a 
common system of religious faith and social life. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, Maharshi 
Dayanand Saraswati stressed the revival of the ancient Vratya¬ 
stoma under the guise of Shuddhi, a term so easily intelligible to 
a man in the street. Shuddhi movement will ever remain as an 
eternal monument of Swami Dayanand’s foresight and his 
invaluable services to the Hindus as a great social reformer. It 
has gone a great way towards the regeneration, and re-admission 
into the Vedic Dharma, of thousands and thousands of such 
Hindus, whose ancestors under the stress of circumstances in 
centuries gone by, had to take shelter under the banners of 
Islam and Christianity. The Shuddhi movement could not make 
much progress during the life-time of Swamiji; but thanks to the 
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inching zeal and ceaseless activity of Swami Shraddhanand 
and other worthies of the Arya Samaj, Hindu society has 
succeeded in reclaiming in recent years thousands of Hindu 
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converts from alien faiths. 

I close in the hope that this paper on Vratyastoma, in 
which lay the germ of the modern Shuddbi movement, which was 
so dear to Swamiji’s heart, will serve as my humble contribution 
of homage to the memory of the great Rishi, the great social 
reformer, the great teacher and the fighter of organised evil in 
the pages of the Dayanand Commemoration Volume. 


Ajmer 


RAMESHVAR G. OJHA 


-:o:- 


D URING my visit to India in 1931,1 became acquainted with 
the extensive educational work of the Arya Samaj, especially 
as represented in its system of Gurukulas. These schools 
are undertaking an important function in retaining the interest 
of Indian youth in the ancient literature and traditions of India, 
and in uniting with this interest an appreciation of contemporary 
civilization. This work, which owes its inception to Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, promises to be of substantial aid in this 
difficult period of transition. It is one of the privileges as well 
as of the nec< ities of an ancient civilization to conserve and 
> e-interpret the treasures of the past while living in the present, 
and co-operating with all the agencies which tend to create 
the future. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts W. ERNES! HOCKING 
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TUT AHARSHI Dayanand like all other Vedic Rishis of ancient 
^ India has proved on irrefutable grounds that the Yedas 
alone are the paramount Religious code of all the members 
of the Arya Samaj. He always uses the word Satya-Vidya 
(True Knowledge) or Satya-Sdstra (Books of Scientific and 
Rational Truths) for the Vedas. The whole Sanskrit literature 
with one voice declares the Yedas to be the Param Sastram 
(Principal Books of Scientific and Rational Truths). In Apte’s 
English-Sanskrit Dictionary we find twofold meanings 
of the word Sastram which corroborates the position that 
Yedas being Sastra cannot be the books of Human History: 
Sastra— (a) Any department of knowledge (6) Science. 

Now in order to prove that Rishi Dayanand was against 
untouchability we shall quote Vedic Texts from his epoch-making 
Veda-Bhdshya or the commentary on the Vedas. His 

commentary is based chiefly on Vedic Nighantn and the Isiirukta 
of Yaska, the acknowledged Rational commentator of the Vedic 
words. 

Rigveda on the Problem 

The last three Mantras of the Rigveda are known as bearing 
on the constitution of Samaj or Universal Society. Their subject 
matter or “ Devatd ” as given in the Veda is the 
“ Scmjndnam ” or wisdom. Any ‘ Mamshya i.e. a man or 
woman of this planet, is ordained to fulfil the commands therein. 
The first Mantra begins thus:— 

*nn ^ &hh i «u sqrcrcr n 

( *0 *0 So, qo m, tfo * ) 

snrvfv* (associate ye all in public meetings). 
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(have ye all free discussion). 

H*t rotifo 3tntftn2( (acquire ye all through wisdom). 

rod «rar qjt rotntnn sqrat (FoUow the foot-steps of 
your learned elders who have shown by their example 


devotion to Duty or Dharma). 

This Mantra clearly removes the ban of AsprUyatd 
(untouchability). It gives even the untouchables the right of 
becoming members of a progressive society and also gives them 
the right of free discussion. 

Sri Swami Dayanand, Sri Devendranath Tagore and Sri Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak have all translated this and the other two 
Mantras of this Sukta and there is no contradiction as to their 
interpretations of these Mantras. This translation is based on 
all these three renowned Sanskrit Scholars of India. 

The second Mantra is:— 

front? rot: ftdiffh frond fmr* ron ftf fo*rotnj( i 
front dtwfi ro t re *= front* dt cfstro n 

(i®, gy m, \) 
front! rot: (Do ye all the study of Vedas), 
ftftfftt: frond (Have ye all free and equal right in the 
membership of the legislative body), 
front rot; feftintro, (have ye all free voice in the framing 
of the resolutions in it). 

front ronfidron! (Do ye practice co-operation thoroughly). 
front* ffiptt g£?f5t (The Almighty ordains that all 
men should follow His commands and have all dealings 
in Truth and Justice). 

The third Mantra runs thus:— 

roroft * fronn i 

fronroffj frtrodron st: yfttiftfa u 

(d*s? ?», m> H5, d° # ) 
frond * rofdb (Let all your actions be according to 
the dictates of Duty). 

fron t? (Don’t injure the feelings of others). 
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TR: (Consider thoroughly before taking any stepji 
?mi g: (Help and give aid to each other). 

The 18th Mantra of the 36th chapter of Yajurveda is as 
follows:— 



it Jtr wi 'sgpiT 

tufted i fi&mti =3^ wslftr 

vjjnft w»ft%i u (q$° wo wo is) 

It means:—0 God! thou art the remover of all troubles. 

I take a vow that all men behave unto me like a friend 
and 1 shall behave unto all men like a friend; and we all 
mutually behave like friends. 

This Mantra inculcates the principle of Universal love and 
removes the ban of untouchability from mankind. 

The following is another Mantra from the 30th chapter of 
the yajurveda, Mantra 5 

snsror thtf a# ^ 

qvwt...u (^i» ^ 0 , 

which says:—God has given these things for the diffusion of 
knowledge of Vedas and God. Those men are 
Brahmins or scholars of the Vedas who have attained 
communion with God. jRaj any a are those men who 

care to protect the country and its Government, i. e. the 
head of the Government. For the rearing of cattle, mer¬ 
chants and traders are Vaisyas. For performing duties, 
the form of service or penance, are the ^udras—the men 
who can serve faithfully. 


Sfidras not looked down upon in Vedic Times 

From this Mantra we conclude that in Vedic times Sudras 
were not looked down upon. Their profession and work is 
styled as penance in the Veda-Mantra. Hence there can be no 
question of their being untouchables. All Sanskrit scholars admit 
that according to the most ancient lexicon, NIRUKTA, all the 
words of the Vedas are ‘YAUGIC’ which means that they are 
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ivatives and this Mantra supports the contention o£ Nirukta 
inasmuch as it never thinks any man born of Brahmin parents 
as a Brahmin, but to him who can become a scholar of the Vedas 
and who can commune with the Almighty. Similarly for Kshattriya, 
Vai$ya and ^udra. 

Corroboration from the Gita 


The following verse from the Gita corroborates the above 
quoted Vedic principle that the four Varnas are based according 
to their attainments:— 

■unfM jqpu i (rften, «»«) 

&yt. Bal Gangadliar Tilak in his learned preface to the 
Gita while interpreting this verse has made it quite clear that 
in Vedic times the constitution of the four Varnas was a sort 
of division of labour. 

Hfunpmsm# 33 m 'u 'urmrra 1 
fori gfami Jr 

?TOaRTI57HI^ II ( qgo *o *?o * ) 

In the above Mantra , God ordains—“as I reveal the Vedas 

unto you, similarly you must teach and preach the Vedas to all 
Human beings”. 

The God says:— 

jjifort like me this Veda yyuqft*! , beneficial teach 

and preach aftwr: for all human beings 
for Brahmins and Kshattriyas ij^Fr for 6 udras <3 and 

fpfar merchants and tradesmen 'U and your indi¬ 
vidual self * and wrujm cobbler for: dear of 

learned men for fees and donations in this 

world I become and this mine desire 

yijararro may be fulfilled thoroughly 3»WT to me W 3 : that 
satisfaction may I gain. 

This Mantra of the Yajurveda, 26-2, contains the word 
* Aranay a' which means ‘ a cobbler but nowhere in the Mantra do 
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nd any sign as to the untouchability of a cobbler. On the 
other hand, this Mantra clearly lays stress on the following words 
‘Janebhyah’ which means ‘for all human beings’. Further 
we find that this Mantra is very explicit about giving Vedic 
education from a Brahmin down to a cobbler. 

Some fifty years ago this Mantra was translated by Maharshi 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati, and for a decade it was a point of con¬ 
troversy between the Sanatanist orthodox school of Pandits and the 
Arya Samajist Pandits. But a well-known Sanskrit scholar of 
Bengal, Pt. Satyavrata Sama^rami, who is neither a member nor 
a supporter of the Arya Samaj and who is well-known for his 
Sanskrit research work to the Government of India, has in his 
latest book Aitareya Alochana not only given a similar 
translation and exposition of this epoch-making Mantra but has 
in plain words, by giving reference of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
and the translation which the great Rishi Dayanand made fifty 
years ago, corroborated every word of the same. He like 
Rishi Dayanand says that from the Brahmin down to the cobbler, 
every human being is entitled to the study of the Vedas. 

The sixth Mantra of the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda is 

snftfor i ^wi-i 11 

that man $rafi % all beings ^ certainly realises 

after obtaining knowledge supported by God all 

human beings an: after not despises any human being. 

This Mantra of the Yajurveda is also found in the Isopanishad. 
Where in the place of Vickikitsati only the word Vijngupsate 
is given, and its translation by all Sanskrit scholars of the 
world is the same as that which is given above, i. e. ‘a theist 
cannot despise any human being in the universe*. An American 
poet says ‘ Let no man call God his father, who does not call man 
his brother ’. 

In the Atharvaveda, Kdnda XIX, Snkta XV, Mantra VI:— 
fwi 3d 1 
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find the words, Sarvd Asa Mama Mitrarn Bhavautu ’ which 
means that all human beings in all the countries of the world 
should behave unto me like a friend. 

Some say that Sudras and women are not allowed to utter 
the following Gayatri Mantra :— 

irrm hi? i i s?^nqt,u^owo^^,uo^ii 

The last words in the Mantra say ‘May God inspire the 
intellects of us all with His divine light.’ Hence this prayer 
freely gives the right to Sudras and women alike for recitations. 
Again some say that women and Sudras are not entitled to utter 
the most sacred monosyllable ‘ Om \ The following Mantra of 
the Yajurveda chapter XL, No. XV clearly lays dow'n that every 
human being whether male or female or a saint or a cobbler has 
the right to recite the sacred ‘ Om 

^ II ( ) 

0 ! («?ft Krato) doer of deeds you should think that; Om 
Sinara (you must recite and meditate). 

HHtfa SNT HI V I 

Hq&TRT HlfafanfirU: II U II 


0 men ! remember that you are equal Samani Prapd ) you 
should have well.-, water works and baths in common (Saha) 
yours (Anna Bhdgah) you should prepare your food conjointly 
and <it ior dinner together ( Saha ) yours ( Samdne Yoktre Saha ) 
there should be no reservation in your travelling carriages and 
cars and other means of conveyance ( Yimajmi) the God ordains 
that you should remain united like (Ardh) the spokes of a wheel 
(Abhitah) in the navel (Ndbhimiva) at the time of performing 
the ‘ Yajna ’ of fire (Agnim) conjointly (Samyanchah) mutually 
do good to each other. 

This Mantra plearly gives permission even to sit at t Homdgni ' 
and also to have common wells etc., as mentioned above. 
Hence we can say boldly that there is no touch of untouchability 
in the Vedas which are regarded by Hindus and Aryas as their 
Sacred Books. 
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Inter-caste Marriage in Ancient Times 

The seer (Rishi) o£ the third Mandala of Rigveda was 
Vishvamitra Rishi, who was well-known and was a Kshattriya by 
birth. The Svayamvara of Draupadi is a proof of inter-caste 
marriages. Arjuna who performed the Matsydyedha had come 
to the Svayamvara in disguise of a Brahmin. Draupadi was the 
daughter of a Kshattriya. 

The seer (Rishi) of the seventh Mandala of Rigveda 
was Vashishtha who, according to the Mahabhdrata, was the son 
of a prostitute. 

Vyasa, the author of the Mahabhdrata was a son of a Sudra 
Matsyagandhd. Parasara was also a Sudra boim. 

In the Bhavishya Parana , Pratisarga Purva, Khanda IV, 
chapter XXI it is written that by the order of Devi Sarasvati 
Kanva Rishi converted 1,000 Mlechchhas from Egypt and 
2,000 were made V aishnavas . Further it is said that those 
who were converted returned to Egypt being educated and 
were known as Brahmins with &ikhd and Sutra. 

The late Dr. Pandya of the Training College for Men, in his 
famous book, “ Education in the Baroda State ’ has stated that 
beginning from the early Vedic times to the advent of Megasthenes 
there was no sign of untouchability in India. 

Right of Salvation 

Even Professor Maxmuller and all other historians admit 
that there was no idol worship in Vedic times, hence the question 
of entry into temples by untouchables cannot arise. 

The following Vedic Mantra from the well-known Parasha 
Siikta clearly gives personal right to an individual for knowing God 
and the last words of the Mantra say that for salvation there is 
no other path but the knowledge of God. 

ngmmifiwwi mm: wa r n, i 
ain* «mn foi&smrro n is u 
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** I know myself p^ aforesaid omnipresent God 
omnipotent divine light ^wrrar far from 

ignorance to him alone having known jgspr to death 

and trouble wfa pfa crosses another path for goal of 

salvation «r there exists none. 


Common Crematory for All 

In the Atharvaveda, chapter XIX, we find that for a village 
it is ordered that the dead body of a village man should be taken 
in a bullock cart to the common cremation ground for burning. 
It shows that in Vedic times the dead bodies of even cobblers 
were burnt in the same crematory where Brahmins burnt their 
dead bodies. 

Though now-a-days Hindu untouchables bury their dead 
bodies, the following Vedic text clearly gives them the right of 
burning their dead bodies :— 

wwirntx 11 p ° wo vo 1 || 

This means that every human body must be burnt to ashes. 

No Sweepers in Vedic Times 

From the Vedic times down to the advent of the Muhammadan 
invasion, there was no such man as Bhangl or Mehtar for removing 
night-soil either in Hindu Indian villages, or countries like modern 
Japan and China. 

This clearly solves the problem of untouchability as it proves 
that there was no untouchability in the Vedic times. 


Baroda 


ATMARAM 
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SRI SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 
ON 

UNTOUGH ABILITY AND UPLIFT OF DEPRESSED CLASSES 

S O far as my study of Sri Swami Dayanand Saraswati s 
sacred works, teachings, lectures, debates etc., guides me, 
Swamiji has nowhere specially dealt with the subject of 
untouchability and uplift of the depressed classes, but from his views 
expressed on other subjects such as Varndsravna Dharma and on 
the interpretation of the Vedas, Sastras, Upanishads, Bhagavadgita, 
Manusmriti etc., my impression is that he was deadly against 
any differential or preferential treatment being given owing to 
the birth of any person in a high or low varna or in a high or 
low caste or profession. According to him the Varna-vyavasthd 
rested on gufta, karma and svabhdva (quality, action and 
temperament) and not on birth. According to him it was due 
to good or bad samskdras, associations, training, character etc., 
that the varna of every individual was determined. Cleanliness, 
truth, sacrifices, knowledge of God, study of Vedas and other 
good qualities and habits enable a person who is born in a &udra 
family to enter a higher varna . Similarly the converse of this is that 
uncleanliness, untruth, ignorance of God and Y edas and other bad 
qualities and habits degrade one from Brahmin varna to a Sudra. 
There is in Vedas and old Scriptures no such thing as untouch¬ 
ability due to birth. Uncleanliness makes every person untouch¬ 
able, whether born in a Brahmin, Kshattriya or Vaisya family, 
while cleanliness makes every person born in a Sudra family 
touchable. An untouchable becomes touchable as soon as he 
cleans himself by washing his body, clothes etc. Similarly a 
touchable loses his toucbability as soon as he allows his body 
or clothes to be unclean. According to Swamiji it is cleanliness 
which removes untouchability. As a matter of fact, a Brahmin 
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sodiong as he is unclean is untouchable and a sweeper so long as 
he is clean is touchable. Cleanliness and touchability are 

co-relative terms as cause and effect of the same conditions. There 
is no untouchability inherent in the bodies of persons so 
long as they are clean. All the four rarnas being based 
on guna, karma and svabhava are different parts of the one and 
the same Hindu polity including depressed classes and are 

absolutely necessary for the whole machinery of civilised life of 
the Hindu nation. Varnas based on guna, karma , and svabhava 
are to be found in all other civilised nations in one or other form. 
What we call a Brahmin is the Missionary class in England; what 
we call a Kshattriya is the Military class in England, what we 
call a Vai^ya is the Trader class in England, and what we call a 
Siidra is the Labour class in England. According to Swamiji out 
of the four brothers born of the same parents one can be a 
Brahmin, the other a Kshattriya, the third a Vaiiya and the 
fourth a Sfidra according to his own individual profession and 
qualifications, just as in England one brother may choose for 

himself a missionary line, the other a military, the third trade 

and the fourth a labour line according to his own qualifications, 
merits and acquirements by his free choice, inclination and taste. 
The present condition of Hindu society which forces a Brahmin’s 
son to remain a Brahmin whether he has got the qualities of a 
Brahmin on not and to force a sweeper’s son to remain a sweeper, 
even though he has got all the qualities of a Brahmin and is not 
suitable for sweeper’s work, is against the Vedas as interpreted by 
Swamiji. The present state of Hindu society basing V arna- 
Vycvastha on birth and not on merits is of recent date due to 
ignorance of Vedas, and forcibly presses circular parts of its 
machinery through square holes and square parts of the machinery 
through circular holes; and the result is that the whole machinery 
of the present Hindu society has become disorganised and useless, 
and cannot be organised and made to work out its high ideals, 
social, religious and political, unless and until the untouchability 
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birth is abolished root and branch, and depressed classes 
given full rights of social, religious and political equality with 
caste Hindus. The following are quotations from Vedas, Sastras 
Upanishads, Bhagavadgita and Manusniriti etc., to which Swamiji 
has referred in his writings and as to the correctness of which 
no Hindu has upto this time raised any question or doubt. 

i. “smi | SRfcnqf gqdbnn i w ?r qq 11 mit;) 

3 . “<qig$q$ qqr 11 (dim «in) 

“SP^RT OTqfi il ( ) 

a. “«r fl&qrsfer qqfat trf msifo? 1 

et^rcrr ucr^” 11 ( jt^tvuicT, sirfcr q#, *« *;*; ) 

fonaqiwrt ^nmi u ( ) 

“ftmftqq*nq^ sn^n$ qfq \ 


35ft lq >aqi% <q qftfUT: *rq^ 3 fq:” II ( ifatl * lit; ) 

». “q*g *rqh% *jjnsqTm$qrgqreq% 1 

qraiR am a 11 (q$° «o «o, q« ^ ) 

q. “*n$: q: *qfoq q?qfa q^qft” II 

The life-long sacrifices of Mahatma Gandhi in and out of 
British India to abolish untouchability and hatred between man 
and man, and specially the last twenty-one days’ hard fast-ordeal 
challenging death, which has been successfully accomplished on the 
29th May, 1933 by the Almighty' God sparing Mahatmaji’s life to 
uproot untouchability and hatred between man and man not only 
from Hindus, but also from all other societies in the world 
wherever this evil exists is quite in accord with the teachings 
of Sri Swami Dayanand Saraswati. They are bound to have 
good effect on the few Pauranic Hindus who still persist in 
treating certain castes as untouchable, depriving them of 
their rights of drawing water from public wells, educating 
their children in public schools and their entry in Hindu temples 
of worship along with the caste Hindus. 


Lahore 
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DAYANAND AND UNT0UCHAB1LITY 




S WAMI DAYANAND was responsible for a great revolution in 
Hindu religion. I would, however, confine my remarks to a 
phase of his activities on which although there was great 
opposition then, yet to-day all parties among Hindus seem to be 
united. I refer to the position of the so-called untouchables. 

For the present day people, it is difficult to visualise the 
great gulf that existed between the caste Hindus and the Harijans 
during the period when Swamiji raised his voice to prove from 
Sastras that there was no such thing as Varna by birth. He 
recognised no authority which gave inferior position to the 
Harijans by reason of birth. 

It was this inspiration, which gave strength to the late 
Swami Shraddhanand and others to organise the Dalitoddhar and 
Achhut-Sudhar movements. Men like our philanthropist Mr. 
G. D. Birla are all working under the inspiration as converts 
to Swamiji’s cult. Thus, the spade work was done and the 
ground prepared by the disciples of Swami Dayanand. On this 
the foundation of the present movement for the uplift of the 
Harijans is being laid. The solid work done by the disciples of 
Swami Dayanand under the spell of his miraculous inspiration, is 
bearing fruit, and the credit for this work must go to Swamiji. 

Future generations will realise the worth of his foresight 
and keen observation. He was not an idealist, but a practical 
Reformer. How people would have worshipped him if he were 
alive to-day can better be imagined than described. 


Rohtak 
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Facsimile of a letter, Meerut dated the 13th of July 1880 a.d., written by 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati in his own handwriting 
to Shyamji Krishna Yarma at Oxford. 












DAYANAND SARASWATI—A TRIBUTE 




T had the good fortune to see the great Sri Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati in his life-time at Bombay. 1 attended his lectures 
and discussed their contents in private conversations with him on 
numerous occasions. His photographs and pictures that I see 
everywhere do justice to his physical features, but cannot reproduce 
the light that shone bright in his eyes, nor can they convey any 
idea of the charm of his voice and the influence of his personality 
which pervaded all his movements and captivated everybody who 
came into contact with him. He addressed large audiences sitting 
on his elevated seat which in public meetings used to be a chair 
and in private conversations, his favourite small mat. 

He was a very great Sanskrit scholar with a speciality in 
Grammar, and his mind was amply stored with knowledge of 
physical and other sciences studied both in the ancient and modern 
way. So his illustrations taken from his practically inexhaustible 
source and skilfully directed to impress his hearers were very 
effective. His eloquence was of the old Acharya-style, and his 
delivery-style and the method were so taking that thousands were held 
spell-bound, and very favourably disposed towards his doctrines. 

In this world a thing generally does not go on smoothly. 
A hitch starts up somewhere, and gradually gathers strength to 
stop, or at least to clog, the growth of a new propaganda. In 
his case the obstacle assumed the form of dissent from his inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedic texts relied on by him. The controversies 
that arose like all things of the kind have a beginning but no end. 
They are rife still and one cannot easily imagine the moment 
when they would cease. He founded the Arya Samaj. 

My object in writing to-day is to honour the memory of the 
great founder of the Arya Samaj and I render my homage with 
great humility and most sincere reverence. 

Amraoti G. S. KHAPARDE 
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THE PASSING OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 




W HEN Swami Dayanand Saraswati began his labours in India, 
as a religious and social reformer, he met with bitter 
opposition from the organised Christian missionary propa¬ 
ganda. The Christian missionaries, almost unchecked and unresisted 
at that time, threatened the very existence of Hindu life and openly 
avowed their determination to destroy the Hindu religion. Some 
of the Christian zealots even predicted the utter collapse of Hinduism 
at no distant date. But Swami Dayanand Saraswati met the 
challenge of the Christian propagandists and envisaged a brighter 
future for the Sanatana Dharma. His work has borne abundant 
fruit. Now at the Semi-Centenary of the demise of the Swamiji, 
one sees the twilight of Christianity and its emissaries engaged 
in death-bed repentence. 

I discreetly refrain from saying anything about Roman 
Catholic Christianity. Catholicism or Romanism, all Protestant 
Christians aver, is unethical, unspiritual, anti-God, and socially and 
politically retrogressive. How progressive the Roman Catholic 
church is may be judged from the fact that until 1829, every 
book which said that the world was round was put on the 
Index Expurgatorim ! 

In general, there are two types of Protestantism: popular 
Protestantism and intellectual Protestantism. The recent American 
names for them are Fundamentalist and Modernist. Fundamental¬ 
ist Protestantism is as authoritative as the Roman Catholic church. 
Basing its authority on a book, the Bible it accepts every word 
and syllable, every comma and semicolon in the Holy Writ as revealed 
by the Almighty himself. They regard this tome as the source-book 
of Geology, Zoology, Astronomy, Anthropology, Physics, Chemistry 
an^i Biology. Needless to say that the whole evidence of 
modern science is against such puerile belief. Fundamentalist 
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estantism is rapidly waning before the advance of education. 


Modernist Protestantism accepts the Bible, as it accepts any 
other writing, on its intrinsic merits alone. It rejects much of 
the Old Testament as belonging to the category of myths and 
legends. Its advanced scholars doubt the authenticity of any of 
the four Gospels and even question if Jesus was a historic figure. 

The one striking feature of current Christianity is its 
innumerable divisions and sub-divisions. There are in this country 
one hundred and sixty-seven varieties of Christian religion, and at 
least forty more not listed. Some of the churches are more interested 
in ducking—otherwise baptizing—than in social justice. Americans 
have such sects as the Six Principle Baptists, the Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit Predestinarians, the Duck River Baptists, the Pilgrim 
Holiness Brethren. There are two sects of Brethren, Conservative 
and Progressive , split on the question of whether a man’s coat 
shall have one button or two, the two-buttoners being Progressive. 
The funny part of it all is that each church of each sect claims 
to own the only true faith. The Christ of one warring church 
denies the Christ of the other, and they are all cutting each 
other’s throats in the effort to make one proselyte. 

Realizing the approaching collapse of the missionary move¬ 
ment, a Protestant Foreign Mission Commission of investigator? 
was sent from America to India, China and Japan a year ago, 
and it has just submitted its report analyzing missionary problems 
in the Orient. This report is embodied in a fat volume, entitled 
Re-Thinking Missions. It is full of the inevitable Christian bias; 
but the book on the whole is revealing. It admits that the 
majority of the missionaries are “ of limited outlook and capacity.” 
They have narrow proselytizing aims and are too much occupied 
with Biblical mythology. They are plumb ignorant. The 
Commission declares, however, that the work of the Christian 
mission must needs go on. It insists that “there is not alone 
room for change, there is necessity for change”. There should 
be radical alteration in the salesmanship of Christian salvation. 
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iWnat shall these changes be ? What will be the new formula 
which will make the pill more appetizing ? 

The members of the Commission have been forced to 
recognize grudgingly that certain principles within the religions 
of the East are sound. Having been persuaded to abandon 
somewhat the religion of fear for a religion of benei>,ence, the 
Commissioners feel that there is less urge to threaten the Hindu, 
the Muhammadan, or the Confucian with hell-fire and more urge 
to direct him to “a better way of living”. The hell-howling 
old mossbacks are no longer needed. Moreover, the Eastern people 
will no longer tolerate the Western assumption of superiority in 
race and in religion. The Western brand of culture will not 
sell now in the East, as it once did. The Great War, it admits, 
has torn the veil from the eyes of the Orient: the shameless 
barbarity and the horrible immorality of the War have thoroughly 
exposed the fallacies in Western culture generally, and Western 
religion specifically. The Commission, therefore, holds that the 
only forms of missionary endeavour which will be useful to-day to 
secure converts are the hospitals, schools, agricultural stations and 
the recreational establishments. These should be the instru¬ 
ments of aggressive evangelization. Through these institutions, 
the Westerner is urged to lead the East to the baptismal font. 
In short, if the opportunity to proselytize is not to be scuttled 
when the Orient is still apparently appreciative of some of the 
Occidental institutions, the missionary must give up his arbitrary 
doctrines and a holier-than-thou attitude. More than that, he 
must use ruse and catch his prospects unaware. Will he succeed 


better ? 


Christian missions have been in existence in Asia for many, 
many years. Even the Protestant foreign missionary enterprise 
in the Orient is almost two centuries old. Christianity has been 
established on the Malabar coast in India for a longer time than in 
the British Isles. Yet there is to-day not one in a 100 of the 
people of India who has been converted to Protestant Christianity, 
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lot one in 1,000 of the Chinese. As for Japan, where there 
is complete national independence, Christianity is a dead issue. 

Religion is not the passion of life, not a supreme source of 
living either in America or in Europe: religion is only a minor 
interest. Mahatma Gandhi said a few years ago that no matter 
what the Westerners say, their real God is money. Mahatmaji 
has come nearer telling the truth on the subject, than any other 
man that I can think of now. 

As one on the sidelines, I find that modern Americans regard 
their religion as an extra baggage of outworn theology and supers¬ 
tition, and are reluctant to carry the load much farther. I also 
see that missionary administrators are meeting with rapidly 
decreasing enthusiasm in the United States: they find fewer money 
givers to missions and still fewer men willing to be recruited for 
foreign mission field. The current is running strongly, not only 
against the church, but against the foreign mission. What does 
this portend? The question at once arises that if Christianity is 
discredited and dying and is about to be discarded in Christian 
America, why all such fuss about spreading Christian propaganda 
in non-Christian Asia? Why all this uproar about “saving” the 
tinted peoples of “the dark places of the earth”? 

After all, this business of sending emissaries to foreign lands 
as evangelisers is very costly. The Protestant churches of the 
United States alone spend for foreign mission, 40 million dollars 
annually. (A dollar, in normal times, is worth about three 
rupees). 

Just how many American missionaries are operating in India 
and how many dollars they are spending, I am unable to say at 
present. But I do know that as China offers the greatest Oriental 
market for American goods, the American artists in evangelism 
are spending more dollars to convert and baptize the Chinese 
“heathen” than any other people in the East. The flag follows the 
missionary. There are no less than 120 varieties of American 
Protestant sects represented in the Republic of China. Altogether 
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have spent, so far, the stupendous sum of half a billion 
dollars on that nation. 

There were in China a few years ago about 8,000 Protestant 
missionaries in 700 cities; to-day there are about 5,000 in 400 
cities. A short while ago the Roman Catholics had 4,000 
missionaries in China; now they have been reduced by two or 
three hundred. 

Then, too, converting the Chinese seems an expensive 
business. Dr. Clarence E. Miller, Treasurer of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States, reported recently that the cost of 
proselytizing the Chinese was 1,300 rupees a head. On the basis 
of Dr. Miller’s calculations, it would take 175 billion dollars to 
make China safe for Jesus. 

The ecclesiastical go-getter has always been an integral part 
of the imperialistic advance of the West. The evangelists are 
patriots first, and everything else in lesser measure. As an 
instance of the inter-relation of the Western church with the 
Western state, one recalls the speech which President McKinley 
made to the delegation of Methodist bishops who called at the 
White House to congratulate him on his decision to annex the 
Philippines at the turn of the century. President McKinley 
assured the bishops that his decision to annex came “through 
direct leading from God, after continued nights of prayer, and 
was inspired by a desire to Christianize the Philippines as our 
brothers for whom Christ died.” It was a call from Jehovathat 
the Filipinos, who had already been converted to Catholicism by 
the Spaniards, should now be “ Christianized ” by the American 
missionaries and be made American subjects! The church-press 
gave this pure and uncontaminated bunk of Mr. McKinley a wide 
circulation and it, was generally accepted, among the church-going 
members of the United States, as one more evidence that the war 
with Spain had been ordained by God. 

The Christian missionary movement was part of the larger 
expansive movement of the West in the nineteenth century. 
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as a recent writer in Harper's Monthly Magazine 
was made possible by the power derived from newly 
invented machine; but its success in the non-industrial East bred 
„.a conviction of divinely ordained superiority. That conviction 
was a delusion, an egregious absurdity. The Westerners, however, 
comforted themselves with thinking that right and truth were with 
them alone, and God was their right hand. They come out to 
the Orient, politically to conquer; economically, to exploit; and in 
religion to convert — all three being phases of the same phenomenon; 
domination of the East by the West. 

Not long ago the Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of London was on 
a junket to America. With his right hand on an American flag 
and his left hand clutching a British flag, he exhorted in a public 
meeting: “Keep alive the spirit of brotherly love in both our 

nations. Remember, divided England and America fall. United, 
we can rule the world.” The follower of the humble Nazarene, 
preaching a cult of brotherhood, wants to rule the world. 

Even to-day the missionaries in India are allied with the 
powers that be. They accept financial favours from the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the maintenance of many of their institutions, and 
thus obligate themselves in advance to support the British position. 
Few indeed are the missionaries who realize that they are com¬ 
promising their moral standing. Apparently they are incapable 
of moral and ethical insights. 

The missionary has always been a tool of imperialism and 
economic exploitation. He tries to pass the running wolves of 
imperialism for the brother-lambs of the “natives”. His servility 
to the big magnates of capital and finance is only equalled by the 
pastors of church who once justified slavery by Bible texts and 
drew r their incomes from the servitude of Negro bondmen. 

The authors of Re-Thinking Missions are conspicuously silent 
regarding the tragic, evil effects of imperialism, particularly in the 
Orient, and the responsibility which morally rests upon missions and 
missionaries for the abolition of this anti-Christ philosophy of life. 



sion, 
points out, 
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Tie they realize that men cannot be made whole or saved apart from 
the political or economic system in which they live ? How can they 
ignore the wicked mental and spiritual effects upon a people who 
live under a foreign imperialistic bondage? 

As a matter of fact, our authors have joyously surrendered 
themselves to a hackneyed slogan of imperial psychology in saying, 
“It is not the business of the mission to meddle in politics, least of all 
in the politics of a foreign country in which it is a guest. ” How 
can the missionaries in countries like India, Ceylon and Burma be 
the guests of the government? The government is just as alien 
as are the missionaries themselves. It has been rightly suggested 
by some of the American publicists that missionaries in subjected 
nations of the Orient are no more the guests of a ruling govern¬ 
ment than they are of the great historic Hindu, Buddhist or 
Muslim religious communities. The fact that the holy men of 
the Christian mission try to keep company with imperialism and 
with moral integrity at the same time is evidence of their 
ignorant naivete, to say the least. 

Indeed, some of the strange thoughts and ideas of this latest 
report of missionary activities are of a kind to worry a Socrates, 
and 1 am not one. But its fallacies partly account for the futility, 
weakness and frustration of much of the Christian mission work 


in India. 


Iowa, U. S. A. 


SUDHINDRA BOSE 
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SWAM! DAYANAND SARASWATI 

ON 

HARMONY BETWEEN THE VEDAS AND SCIENCE 

S WAMI DAYANAND maintained that the Vedas contain the 
germs o£ all knowledge, and that their teachings are in perfect 
harmony with Science. It is hardly surprising that this has 
been looked upon as a very extravagant and unreasonable claim by 
Western people and by many others who have received Western 
education. For a conflict between Science and Religion was a 
special feature of Eui'opean History for several centuries. 

In Western Europe, Science was first cultivated by the 
Arabs and Saracens who translated many Greek works, started 
colleges, developed arithmetic, algebra, and trignometry, and laid 
the foundations of astronomy, chemistry, and physics. But 
scholars of science soon came into conflict with the Christian 
Church which smelt serious danger to its established dogmas 
from the researches of Science. The inquisition was regularly 
instituted in the 13th century by the Roman Church to try and 
punish heretics. It became more rigorous in the 15th century. 
Torquemada, who was Inquisitor-General for eighteen years, burnt 
10,220 persons at stake, 0,860 in effigy, and otherwise punished 
97,321 men. To name a few eminent scientists who were 
victims of the wrath of the Church, Galileo was prosecuted for 
believing in the Copernican theory that the earth moves round the 
Sun, and not the Sun round the earth. Under the menace of 
torture he confessed, but recanted, and. was thrown in prison. 
Bruno was burnt for teaching the plurality of worlds. It was 
after the Reformation that the persecution of science and 
scientists practically ceased. 

Muhammadanism was also not very tolerant to the 
spread of knowledge and science. The dictum of Caliph Omar 
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is general Amru under which he ordered the destruction of 
the great Library of Alexandria in the 7 th century is well- 
known: “If a book teaches what is contained in the Quran , it is 
useless ; if it teaches what is against the Quran, it is heretic and 
should be destroyed.” 

Persecution of science or scientists is altogether unknown 
in the history of Vedic religion. The reason is not far to 
seek. The very word “Veda” means knowledge, being 
derived from Vid, to know, and is cognate with the English word 
wit (wisdom). It has thus the same signification as the word 
“ Science” derived from Latin seio, to know. In ancient India all 
sciences were believed to be derived from and based on the Vedas. 
The most important branches of the Vedic literature were : — 

(i) The four Upavedas (literally “ subordinate Vedas”) viz.— 
(1) Ayurveda or the Science of life including the sciences 
of Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, Chemistry, Physiology 
Anatomy, etc., (2) Arthaveda or the Science of 
Economics ; (3) 6 'andharvaveda or the Science of 
Music including also Drama, Dancing and other 
aesthetic arts ; and (4) Dhanurveda or the Science 
of War. 

(ii) The six Veddngas (lit. “limbs of the Veda”) viz.— 
(1) Sikshd or the science of phonetics and Orthoepy ; 
(2) Kalpa including (a) Dharma Sutras or the 
Principles of Law, ( b ) Srauta Sutras or the rules 
of Vedic rituals, (c) Grihya Sutras or the rules of 
Domestic ceremonies, and &ulva Sutras or the 
principles of Geometry; (3) Vyakarana or Grammar; 
(4) Nighantu or Philology; (5) Chhwidas or Prosody; 
and (6) Jyotisha or Astronomy. 

(Hi) The six Upaiigas (lit. “ subordinate limbs of the Veda ”) 
viz.— the Darsanas or the so called six schools 
of Philosophy including Logic, Metaphysics, 
Psychology, Ethics and also Physics. 
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The view that the Vedas contain the germs of all 
knowledge is found in the works of Sanskrit literature. Thus 
we read in &atapatha Brdhmaiia — 

irmqftr: i 

rawrmrswM stiqo u 

“The Lord of all creatures surveyed (the universe saying), 
“All beings are comprehended in the triple science (i.e. the 
Veda). Yes, this triple science alone, let me employ for the 
elevation of the soul.” 

Taittiriya Brahmana repeats the same thing :— 


^jjTTR i ^jmrqq^ i 

ft tmTi ^wmi snqjmi tr^rr i 

qaft srfer i i qy fujq ©% q\ qsqsiij; u 


“Then God surveyed all the created things. He saw all 
created things in triple science only. Here is the soul of all 
Chhandas or metres, all stomas or praises, all life and all know¬ 
ledge. This alone is; this verily is immortality. What is 
immortality, that alone is. And this is what is for the mortals.” 

It may be explained that the Vedas are called “triple 
science” trayividya because they deal with (1) JMana , knowledge 


(2) Karma, works and (3) Bhakti or Upas and, worship or prayer, 
corresponding to the three functions of the human mind viz., 
knowing, willing, and feeling. This is not inconsistent with the 
fourfold division of the Veda into the four Samhitas, viz., Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda, wherein knowledge 
is sub-divided into Jhdna or general knowledge, and Vijnana or 
special knowledge. The Rigveda (or the Veda of Richds) deals 
chiefly with general knowledge ; the Yajurveda (or the Veda of 
yajna) deals chiefly with yajnas or works; the Samaveda (or the 
Veda of Scimaus) deals chiefly with worship ; and Atharvaveda 
(or the Veda of Atharvans) deals chiefly with special knowledge. 

Swami Dayanand has not contented himself with 
merely asserting the old view. In his Introdvxtion to the 
Commentary on the Vedas he has by way of illustration quoted 
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sely from the Vedas showing that their teachings are 
omplete accord with Science, and that many scientific truths 
which were not known in Europe before a century or two are 
clearly mentioned or hinted at in the Vedas. Within the limits 
of this short essay, it would be impossible to adduce any detailed 
instance. The curious reader is referred to the English transla¬ 
tion of the book by Pt. Ghasiram, M.A., LL.B. 

Only one instance may be given. The Vedic doctrine 
of cosmogony is not based on the theory of creation ex nihilo 
(i. e. creation of the universe out of nothing), which is taught by 
the three great Semitic religions (viz. Judaism, Christianity and 
Muhammadanism), and is so repugnant to Science. The Vedas 
teach that the world is evolved from primordial or pre-existing 
matter, prakriti. In his Introduction to the Commentary on the 
Vedas, Swami Dayanand has quoted the well-known Ndsadiya 
Sukta (Rigveda, VIII, 7, 17) and the Purusha Sukta (Yajurveda 
XXXI) on this subject. The following verse of the Taittiriya 
Upamshad succinctly states the theory of biological evolution as 
well as the evolution of a planet from a nebulous or even a 
still more rarified state of matter viz. akaia or ether :— 




«iwr: STJjr:, UWbUPIg r g :, WWtP?:, 

sMt, <ra ri fr :, trRis ii 

“By Him, the all-pervading Spirit, was produced ether; 
from the etherial state came out the gaseous state, 
from the gaseous state the igneous state, from the igneous 
state the molten state, from the molten state the solid 
Btate ; from the solid earth came out herbs; from 
herbs the food (or other vegetables) ; from food the 
seed! of animal life; from the seed of animal life, man.” 

Let nobody suppose that Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
is alone in giving a rational or scientific interpretation of the 
Vedas. His interpretation is in consonance with the most 
ancient commentaries contained in the Brohmanas and in Yaska’s 
Nirukta. The Sdnkhya Variant lays down,’ “The 
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contents of the Veda are in conformity with Reason.” 
medieval commentators, Sayana, Mahidhara etc., who, following the 
degenerate theology of Pauranic times, have fastened on the Vedas 
the superstitious practices and unscientific beliefs of their own age. 
It was Swami Dayanand who by his correct interpretation restored 
the Vedic religion to its pristine purity, and showed that their 
teachings were in complete harmony with Science. And there is 
no reason why there should be any conflict between true Religion 
and true Science. For God is the source of both and both 


should be based on Reason, the divine faculty by which man is 
enabled to understand the word of God (i.e. the Vedas), as well 
as the work of God (i.e. nature). 


Tehri 


GANGAPRASAD 



WHATEVER one may think of the correctness or otherwise 
of Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of many Vedic pas¬ 
sages, one cannot withhold one’s admiration for a man 
whose work perhaps more than that of any other individual has 
helped to make India conscious of itself as a unity with some 
distinctive contribution to make to the culture of the world 
as a whole. 


Haverbrack, 
Bishop’s Stortford 


R. L. TURNER 




SWAM! DAYANAND : THE OVERSOUL 




1. ST^r f| W 3 I 

sn^innraiirei <r?ranfi li ® li 

qforcrPt ?mj3T tom =3 

w&kmqq rafa n c H (dfen, ««n«T » ) 

2. Faizi’s rendering in Persian:— 

Jxfij fSLJ — ^ «W>5 tfg* <^4^ 
fiS uyjjs ui>Ufy» — fti ejVr* ‘^ w4 W) ** 

jjjUJ )l£ p2l*j I) i** 1 " cJ 3*" f** P 

3. Rendering in Urdu in Momokshoo Bhashya of Rai Chuttan Lai: 

&tikr* — lS** iJ f)** '**’ ^ 

&* y» & j'-'U ti -LJ T dY® t? y£ jjjt*-* 

JJLbS O) ^>y i 2~£*> *3- — A^* ct** 

^ *-&* ‘-^ !>*• — »** r>^ r^* 3 

4. Dr. Besant’s rendering in English:— 

“ Whenever there is decay of righteousness, 0 Bharat, and there 
is exaltation of unrighteousness, then I myself come forth,” (7) 
For the protection of the good, for the destruction of 
evil-doers, for the sake of firmly establishing righteousness, 1 
am born from age to age.” (8) 

The above quotation from the Gita is generally regarded as 
an authority for the doctrine that God assumes human form to 
remove great calamities and cure ills that beset mankind from 
time to time. In other words, people from times immemorial 
have cherished belief in Avatars and Millineums They believe 
that whenever sinfulness, wickedness and oppression take a 
predominant turn in this world, God manifests himself to readjust 
that which has been rendered chaotic. And one need not quarrel 
with this faith of the faithful. The quotation from Gita calls 
attention to a universal phenomenon, true to all ages, countries 
and conditions. We find Mr. Herbert Spencer formulating this 
doctrine as a scientific fact. In his “First Principles he says: 
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“ In all cases, then, there is a progress toward equilibrium 
The Universal co-existence of antagonistic forces which, as we 
before saw, necessitates the decomposition of every force into 
divergent forces, at the same time necessitates the ultimate 
establishment of a balance. 

(2) “Equilibration: By this ultimate principle is provable the 
tendency of every organism, disordered by some unusual influence 
to return to a balanced state. 

(3) “ As in the individual organism so in the social organism, 
functional equilibrations generate structural equilibration”. 

It is exactly this balancing contrivance which great men 
bring about by their existence. 

Again, it is common experience that through neglect of laws 
of health, the individual constitution goes on depositing foreign 
matter which when reaching a certain degree of accumulation, 
bursts forth into what the physician terms, disease Whether it 
takes the form of a boil, a billious attack or blood poisoning, it 
is always an effort on the part of the human system to purge 
itself of foreign matter and then to resume its normal course of 
life. Similarly the social organism, in its daily life, through 
corruptions, aggressions, oppressions and tyrannies of various kinds, 
finds itself diseased and prostrate like the sickman. Life, whether 
individual or aggregate, becomes a suffering, and humanity not 
only humbled and degraded, but almost dead and defunct. It is 
at such a crisis that an AVATAR appears to perform the task of 
establishing order and destroying oppression. To put it simply “it 
is when your facts and persons grow unreal and fantastic by too 
much falsehood that the great man runs for refuge to the world 
of ideas, and aims to recruit and replenish nature from that source”. 
And such was the life of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. It is but 
natural to believe in great men; it is to them that the world 
owes from day to-day, from era to era and from age to age, the 
preservation, the progress and the uplift of humanity. Great men 
are not individuals but phenomena. They come, they see, they 
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„ gimduer. When Swami Dayanand first opened his eyes to 
state o£ society in India, he saw how the Aryan race in its Eastern 
habitat had gravitated to a condition o£ decay and demoralisation, 
how it had lost its purity, prestige and glory. It filled his heart 
with sorrow. How he set before himself the task of regalvanising, 
how he devoted his life to the work of rescue and restoration 
need not be recounted here, for the life of Swami Dayanand 
is a mighty and manifest page of the modern history of India. 

Swami Dayanand in his introduction to his great work the 
Satyartha Prakash (Light of Truth) thus formulates his ideal of 
life, “My chief aim in writing this book is to unfold Truth, 
which consists in expounding truth as truth and error as error. 
Our aim has been to further the advancement and good of 
mankind, and to help men in the ascertainment of Truth whereby 
tbev could embrace the truth and reject falsehood, because there 
is certainly no other way of elevating the human race.” Let us 


borrow from Emerson; 

“Nature seems to exist for the excellent The world is upheld 
by the veracity of goodmen; they make the earth wholesome, they 
who lived with them found life glad and nutritious, but I find him 
greater when he can abolish himself and all heroes by letting in 
the element of reason, irrespective of persons, this subtiliser and 
irresistible upward force, into our thought, destroying individualism; 
the power so great that the potentate is nothing. Then he is a 
monarch who gives a constitution to his people; a pontiff who 
preaches the equality of souls and releases his servants from their 
barbarous homages; an emperor who can spare his empire.” 

Swami Dayanand had undoubtedly transcended individual 
existence and when he ceased to help and guide us in the physical 
life he passed into an effect. He became the exponent of a 
vaster mind and will. His opaque self, by the miracle of his 
death, became transparent with the light of the First Cause. 


Ajmer 


GAURI SHANKER G. VERMA 
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DAYANAND THE MYSTIC 




T HAT Rishi Dayanand was a great moralist is admitted by all; 
that he was an equally great mystic is known only to a few. 
During his later life when he had assumed the role of a teacher, 
and had to do with common men and women, he very strongly 
emphasised human exertion. God, according to him, was just in 
his dispensation of rewards and punishments. Divine mercy was 
shown in the bestowal of common boons on all creatures, both 
human and sub-human. The Sun, the Earth, the stars, air and 
water and all other blessings that are shared by all living beings 
are a fruit of Divine Benevolence. For the particular good derived 
from them by each individual, his actions, past or present, are 
responsible. These common gifts are a creation of God’s mercy 
—His favours, which being open to all, show no partiality. 

Rishi Dayanand laid great stress on Divine Equity, as that 
was the great need of humanity at the time. Human effort 

stood at a great discount. Sweet lullabies of the mercy of God 

had for centuries been sung into the ears of devotees. Saint 

after saint had taught complete dependence on the favour of 

Heaven, which being absolutely free, was believed to know no 
law. Such teaching, while it discouraged action, gave latitude 
to the evil propensities of evil-doers. An autocratic God was 
to be guided in His dispensation of favours and penalties by His 
uncontrolled will. He might punish virtues and reward evils. 
What motive could such religious instruction have for doing 
good ? While belief in justice makes for manliness, the concept 
of uncontrolled will, brooded over from day to-day, begets servility 
with all the vices that attend this cringing attitude of mind. 

For the common man, belief in justice is thus a necessary 
article of faith. For him God is an unrelenting Judge. More 
charming, however, than this conception is the conception of a 
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Father. Pitrndm pitrtamah 
Ambitame'. Of mothers most motherly. How enrapturing are these 
epithets applied in the Veda to varied concepts of the Deity. In 
practice a father may— in fact he does— hold the scales of his kind¬ 
ness even among his sons. Their waywardnesses he punishes. Of 
their vices he tries to purge them. To the dutiful and loving son, 
however, he is an embodiment of justice as of love. The love of a 
father knows no bounds. Of a father, whose one great distinctive 
feature is His infinitude, the love and kindness are bound to be 
infinite. These can be properly experienced, however, by those of His 
children who have experienced His infinitude. Such sons of Man, 
or what is the same thing, of God are termed by the Veda Amrtasya 
pntrah, Sons of the Immortal. They have left evil behind. They are 
embodiments of active energy. Their life is a lesson in ceaseless 
activity. The pleasure of the Father in Heaven is to them the only 
prize, Prize Inestimable in terms of human good. Love of God 
is spontaneous. It is independent of its human recipient’s merit. 
Even sorrows meted out by His hand are mercies in disguise. 
They are meant to chasten our spirit. Such is the feeling of the 
child-like devotee. While the calculating man of the world will 
invest in virtue in the hope of reward, the confident Heir of Heaven 
whom the Veda calls Dinah Sunuh will offer good as a sacrifice 
to the Beloved Father, whose fostering care it is impossible to 
recompense by any amount of filial virtue on the part of man. 

One such Divah Sunuh , Heir of Heaven, was Rishi Dayanand. 
That he had an immediate experience of Love Infinite is referred 
to in an autobiographical note of his. He writes:— 

“ Then after a month I, in accordance with their instructions, 
went to the temple of Dudhe wara Mahadevanear Ahmedabad, where 
they had promised to initiate me into the subtle mysteries of Yoga 
and the method of realising them. There they fulfilled their promise 
ami sent me into ecstasies. By the kindness of these Mahatmas I 
gained a complete mastery of Yoga and its practice. I am highly 
grateful to them. they did me a great favour. 


Most fatherly of fath 
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That besides the method of inference through logic there 
a direct way of realisation of the soul is stated by him in a 
letter to Col. Olcott:—“ Many Aryas did realise, do realise , and will 
realise the nature of the soul by a knowledge of the Veda and the 
Sastras and meditation in Samadhi. 

( Letters and Advertisements of Rishi Dayanand , Part I, Prayer 57). 

That there are living examples of such realisation among 
Aryas of to-day is also pointed out in the above extract. The 
Rishi’s reference is unmistakably among others to his own 
self. Practice in the line of these experiences bestows on 
men certain spiritual powers which, to materialistic observers 
appear miracles. In a letter written from Meerut, Rishi Dayanand 
explains “what people call witch-craft” is “an achievement of 
(mental) science”. ( Letters and Advertisements, Parti, Prayer 20). 
To Madam Blavatsky he writes that he possesses spiritual powers and 
would teach the way of their achievement to those who wish to 
learn and practice them. To a public demonstration of them, 
however, he was strongly opposed. ( Letters and Advertisements ) 
Psychic science recognises to-day the power of man to see beyond 
the range of physical vision, and to divine future events, as if 
they were taking place just before the eyes of the observer. In 
Rishi Dayanand’s life we find record of such happenings. At 
Monghyr, one Rajnath Sharma became a disciple of the Rishi. 
In the evening, as he was repairing to the Swami’s residence he 
came across a snake. The first question of the Rishi, as the lad 
came before him, was as regards that incident. Another day, a 
servant brought fuel which he had received gratis from a dealer. 
Rajnath was ordered to reprimand him as he had begged for 
firewood. The Rishi had through some sort of clairvoyance 
divined his misconduct. The coming of Rajnath’s father in 
search of his son was similarly intuitively perceived half an 
hour before the truant lad’s parent actually came before the 
Rishi. At Lahore, the Sage advised a newly betrothed youngoian 
to postpone his marriage till after he became thirty years old. 
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-jspafe about that age that his death took place and the Se 
Jvice was, as it were, by a miracle, found to be opportune. 
(Pt. Lekh Ram’s Biography of Rishi Dayanand). 

At Udaipur the Rishi seated in padmdsatia posture rose 
above the ground and made a circuit of the room in that unsupported 
condition. Dayanand Prakash by Swami Satyanand). While 
on his death-bed he appeared to P. Gurudatta M.A., in a 
vision in the course of which the latter saw two distinct images. 
One was the Rishi breathing his last. The other presented the 
Sage as a world-teacher delivering a sermon to hankering humanity. 
(Gurudatta Lekhdvali )—Modern psychology refers such incidents 
to the subconscious mind of the observer. In that case, too, these 
events .are highly significant as illustrating the mental power 
of him who exerted such miraculous influence on his followers. 

The existence of entities superior to matter and possessing 
powers greater than mechanical and chemical forces is amply evidenced 
by these siddhis which to the Yogi are at a certain stage a proof 
direct of the developing capacities of his soul. As soon, however, 
as he has attained to an intuitive vision of the Spirit Divine, 
these mental gifts are to him of no greater value than the material 
possessions and gains that he has already discarded. He now literally 
revels in his love of God. A few outpourings of Rishi Dayanand 
recorded in his Aryabhwinaya—Book oj Aryan Prayer may form 
an index to the condition of his mind overwhelmed by the ecstasy 
of such absorbing love. He appears to have had a constant vision 
of Divine Presence, which he is anxious never to lose (Part I, 
Prayer 49). Through every pore of his being there pealed 
messages of Divine Immanence. Songs of Heaven reverberated 
around him, and these he implored the Celestial Singer to strike 
up in the chords of his heart (Part I, Prayer 52). The 
incessant sermon which the Divine Preceptor is every moment 
delivering in the heart of man is to the saint His vocal mouth 
facing all directions (Part 1, Prayer 39). In the battles that 
humanity is waging against evil he invokes God to fight as a 
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on the side o£ the righteous (Part I, Prayers 24, 2( 
rayer 28, Part I, God appears to him to be perceptibly moved 
and in his kindness showering favours on His servants. Prayer 
36 is an invocation for a complete ecstasy of spiritual emotion. 
In Prayer 37, the Lord is asked to make the human heart His 
abode and rejoice therein as does a house-holder in his own house. 

The realisation of the devotee being personal, gives God the 
character of a similar person. The former imagines that the joy 
which he feels is not a simple one-sided gift on the part of the 
latter. The gift, on the contrary, appears to him mutual, so that 
the feast is partaken of by two, whereby the pleasure is redoubled. 
In Prayer I of Part II we meet with some such feeling on the part 
of Dayanand, who with God is a fellow-partaker of a delicious tryst. 

In several of his prayers he begs for the gift of a world- 
empire for the Aryas, but in this he would make them but the 
servants of God’s will which alone he would like them to execute 
through this sovereignty, so that the Aryan kingdom would in 
other words be the kingdom of God. ( Part II, Prayer 1 ). The 
wish to be God’s instrument finds expression again and again in 
these outbursts of passionate self-surrender. The determination 
of his destiny, he is most happy to leave to divine disposal. 
(Part II, Prayer 13). In prayer 15, he prays for the moral amelio¬ 
ration of the devotee “ to God’s mercy ”. “ For it is the moral 

rectitude of his children that reflects credit on the parent.” 

And again, “ Be happy, Lord, in the happiness of us children.” 

What a genuine note of bhakti is struck in the following lines:_ 

“ In thy generosity, Lord, shower on us all blessings. The 
capacity to win thy pleasure we totally lack. W T e ourselves 
cannot at all act in conformity with Thy wishes. But Thou, 
Lord, raisest the fallen and the lowly. Make us, then, in 
thy kindness happy ”. (Part II, Prayer 38). 

Dayanand had the true mettle of a saint in him. He was 
a man of supreme resignation. He had direct experience of the 
Spiritual Presence that nestled him in the lap of a loving 
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er. The divinity that is immanent in things was intuitively 
realised by him. This constituted his never-failing feast of 
supreme felicity. The oft-recurring privations and hardships that 
beset his earthly career drowned their murmur in that overflowing 
flood. The high moral ideals to which he stuck at his life’s 
peril were just a part and parcel of the supernatural framework 
of that sublime spiritual order in which the universe is set, and 
which he, with the eyes of his spirit, every moment saw. He had 
sensed reality. According to Yaska’s definition, a Rishi—Seer—is 
one who sees dharma. A Rishi—Seer—in the truest sense of 
the term was Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj. 

A great peculiarity of Rishi Dayanand’s mysticism is that 
he does not discard reason. His arguments form a happy synthesis 
with his mystic vision, so that those who are without this latter 
gift may gather solace from a belief grounded on reason alone, 
while those who have this grace may not, 
that fount of bliss, be thrown off 
worshippers. Mahatma Munshi Ram ( later Swami Shraddhanand,) 
when he was yet a boy reading at College, saw the Rishi and 
entered thrice into a discussion with him as regards the existence 
of God, Silenced in argument, he yet said he was not 

convinced. The Rishi repeated to him a verse of the Upanishad 

and said, “Conviction, my lad, will be brought to thee by God’s 
grace. Wait for the hour when thou shalt be convinced.” Aye: 
the hour came and he who later had the supreme luck to lay 
down his life at the altar of Rishi Dayanand, did, by a consecra¬ 
tion of everything he possessed, signify his gratitude to the 
seed sown by the hopeful glance of his Guru which had, after 
a mysterious process of inner incubation, blossomed all of a sudden 
into a spring tide of grace. The vision of the Rishi was contagious, 
as all mystic vision is. The Arya Samaj owes a galaxy of 
redeemed and devoted bhaktas to simple contact of the Rishi, 


, by over-immersion in 
their balance as all-sided 


Gurukula, Hardwar 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AS NATION=BUILDER 


S WAMI DAYANAND was one o£ those great men to whom 
India owes a deep debt o£ gratitude. The educated Hindus 
o£ Northern India, with rare exceptions, are amongst his 
followers, admirers or sympathisers. By his revival movement, 
he built a pucca dam against conversions from Hinduism. By 
his deep learning, by his lofty moral character, and by his 
steadfast adherence to what he believed to be true, he succeeded 
in changing the entire outlook of the Hindu society of his times. 

As a religious reformer, he waged a relentless war against 
idolatry, against priesthood and against every kind of sham and 
superstition, believed in, or practised by his countrymen. As a social 
reformer, he was a staunch advocate of Brahmacharya and of purity 
and restraint in married life. He spoke and wrote against child- 
marriage and succeeded in raising a spirit of revolt amongst the 
thoughtful Hindus, against the physical and moral evils ensuing 
from this pernicious custom. He drew the attention of Hindu 
society to the pitiable lot of child widows, and encouraged their 
re-marriage. To prevent Hindu helpless children from falling 
into the hands of non-Hindus, he advised and encouraged the 
opening of orphanages and asramas. In fact, by his towering 
personality and by his incessant preaching, he created a deep stir 
amongst the Hindus of his times and roused them out of their 
age-old indifference, apathy and inertia. 

Swami Dayanand was a staunch Swadeshi, and fully realised 
the economic dependence of Indians. By his example, by his 
writings, and by his lectures, he encouraged and preached the 
universal use of Indian-made articles. 

Above all, Swami Dayanand was a true patriot and succeeded 
in creating a love of country among all those who came in 
contact with him. He did not directly concern himself 
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itk what is popularly known as politics. He did not want to 
deal with consequences or results. Like an expert and a 

far-sighted gardener, he busied himself in looking after the soil 
and its sowing. He thought it useless to criticize or quarrel 
with the grown-up tree or its product. He abstained from 
dealing with the top, but like a sage and a seer—as he was—he 
occupied himself with working at the root. He realized that all the 
political troubles were due to want of character amongst his 
countrymen. He rightly believed that if Indians became 
physically strong, religiously pure and socially simple, their 
political emancipation will follow. In his opinion, strong, 
honest, truthful men with character, could not remain political 
slaves for a long time. With this conviction in his mind, 
Swami Dayanand applied himself heart and soul to his religious 
and social work. He spent his life in strenuously and earnestly 
fighting against social evils and religious superstitions, and by 
successfully driving them out of Hindu society, he laid the 
foundations of a virile nationhood. 

It is true that the Arya Samaj was not a political organization, 
nor did it, as such, take part in current politics. But every 
Arya Samajist was a heretic and an iconoclast. His opposition 
to Christian missionaries and their proselytising work, his 
uncompromising attitude towards corruption and official oppression 
made him conspicuous in every sphere of life. An Arya Samajist 
being a puritan in religion, an expert in debate, a defender of the 
weak and the oppressed, came into prominence wherever he was. 
Ever}' follower of Swami Dayanand came to be known as a religious 
enthusiast, a genuine social worker and deep lover of his country. 

Thus Swami Dayanand was not only a unique religious reviva¬ 
list and a great social reformer, but was the foremost nation-builder 
of his time. All honour to him and to his sacred memory. 


Lahore 


DURGADAS 
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SWAMI DAYANAND 

S WAMI DAYANAND is one of those spiritual giants of India 
to recall whose many achievements takes one’s breath awav. 
His mastery of the Vedas with the new light thrown on 
them would alone have marked him out as a man of the Epoch. 
But it is not as a Savant only he is regarded great, he holds his 
thrall over the hearts of thousands of his countrymen as a man 
of action and revivalist. 

An untramelled Mind, an unclouded Intellect, a fearless Heart, 
these are the springs from which flowed the cataract of utterances 
that swept away superstition, ignorance and apathy from a country 
long held prisoner under them. He put Upper India back to Aryan 
culture and the people found back their soul. 

Freedom of thought and action was his watchword! Equality 
of man he preached from the housetops. What he preached, hig 
followers practised. The viper of untouchability was tackled and 
dealt a blow on the head in Arya Samaj circles half a century 
before the conception of a campaign against it in political spheres. 
A superman of superb Heart and Head and Body was this Swami, 
with a piece of loin cloth only as his sole worldly possession. 
He opened the portals of greater life to his countrymen by rewriting 
the History of Hindustan in letters of Martyrdom. Great alike 
in Life and in Death, we hail his memory with all reverence. 

Calcutta SAKOLADEVI CHAUDHURI 
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fpHE ARYA SAMAJ was something o£ a novelty—a challenge es- 
peeially to the ubiquitous missionary preaching the gospel of 
Jesus—only a generation ago. To-day it is only the advanced 
wing of resurgent Hinduism which, while looking back merely for 
purposes of a respectable and ancient source of theology, has its eyes 
riveted on the future, which wants to regain the glorious moments of 
its past, when everything useful, though alien, was annexed to the 
absorbent fabric of its social and religious organisation. It was 
this dynamic quality which Swami Dayanand wanted to recapture 
with a view to save the age-worn and disease-ridden body social of 
Hinduism from utter dissolution. Hinduism had ceased to look 
forward; it had even lost the feeling of its own impotence and 
com* to look upon the shackles of its own creation as its principal 
sheet-anchor. It had lost itself in hair-splitting interpretations of 
ancient texts and rigid observance of meaningless ritual and customs. 
Hinduism was prostrate with the burden of the past. Dayanand 
came on the scene at a psychological moment. His creed was simple; 
it was meant to give something definite, concrete and tangible to 
the man in the street who was apt to lose himself in the maze 
of speculative Hinduism. Dayanand was no visionary. He was 
a practical idealist. He is to be counted among the ranks not 
of scholars like Sankara or Ramanuja, but among the galaxy 
of men of action like the great Guru Govind Singh. If the latter 
created an irresistible Khalsa out of the poor and downtrodden 
peasantry of the Punjab and the western districts of the United 
Provinces, it was the ambition of the Swami to refashion the entire 
Hindu society into a vital, well-knit brotherhood of men, bound 
by the ties of a simple but well-understood code of behaviour— 
the new Arya Saraaj. He saw in the passivity of old Hinduism 
the beginning of death. He, therefore, was not content with the 
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:ilious pride o£ the orthodox Brahmin that consideration 
mbers was only the occupation of parvenu creeds, which foolishly 
look upon the swelling ranks of their adherents as the surest proof 
of their inherent superiority. He wanted his new 7 Sainaj to be 
open to all—especially those that had erred into other faiths as a 
result of circumstances. But the organisation of caste-groups was 
an impassable barrier to the progressive realisation of the dreams 
of this great nation-builder. Swami Dayanand condoned the 
existence of castes; the Samaj was therefore a superstructure that was 


reared on the ancient foundations of these exclusive, incoherent 
and often antagonistic social groups. The result was that the 
Samaj became merely a group of social reformers, who principally 
occupied themselves with objects rather mundane than spiritual. 
The principal planks on their platform were the emancipation and 
education of the depressed sections of Indian Society—women, 
especially widows, and the recently christened group of Harijans. 
Modern caste-organisation, however, can never effectively assimilate 
new accretions; for the new-comer could not generally be accomodated 
in any of these traditional and jealously exclusive groups especially 
in matters of marriage. The result was that the door that Dayanand 
had sought to open to the fold of renaissant Hinduism remained 
unfrequented. Caste as a unit of social organisation is rigid 
and unaccomodating when it comes to the fundamental problem of 
marriage, which alone means the real assimilation of the outsider 
in the body social. The Sikh Khalsa was otherwise constituted. 
It welcomed all who cared to come to the Gurudwara—the door 
of the Guru. Like Islam, it made no distinction between the old 
and the new 7 . All were the chosen—the Khalsa with the result 
that a new community—brave, active and virile was born from what 
must have been at best an amorphous mass of poor and unpromising 
material. The Khalsa is therefore perhaps better suited to reclaim 
and to uplift the Harijans than Hinduism proper. But the fire 
of the great Guru seems to be burning low. The Samaj of 
Dayanand was different. It was primarily the movement of the 
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cated middle-classes—the typical bourgeois . While the Samaj 

was young and new, it attracted attention by its aggressive tone 
tow; s all ether creeds. But its principal emphasis was really 
on questions of social reform, rather than on matters purely religious. 
It was therefore but natural that the nascent fire of the Arya 
Samaj—the name itself is significant—should diminish in intensity 
with the course of time, for each of the principal reforms for 
which Dayanand Saraswati had to wage heroic battles of dialectical 
skill with the exponents of orthodox Hinduism, is now recognised 
merely as a matter of course—a question of common sense and 
expediency rather than of logical argument. The fire of social 
service is still there and the Arya Samaj has done wonders 
especially in the Punjab and in the United Provinces to arouse 
the inert mass of Hinduism into a brotherhood of real “ Aryaa 
Dayanand was a fighter all his life—a fighter against ignorance, 
superstition and fraud and the Samaj that he has left, is by no 
means quiescent. But times have changed. There is no longer 
any need for that biting, mocking and crude dialectic which 
offended, and often hurt, the susceptibilities of those who did not 
fully share the theological dogmas of the Samaj. The Arya 
Samaj is now entering on the second chapter of its existence—the 
phase of deliberate and constructive reorganisation of the entire 
body of Hinduism. Its theology and its ritual are to an outsider 
matters comparatively unimportant. What matters is the spirit 
of sacrifice, of service which Dayanand personified in himself and 
which so many of his great followers and disciples have embodied 
in their lives. May that fire never die ! 


Fatehpur 


N. C. MEHTA 
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DAYANAND AND ARYA SAMAJ 

D AYAN AND ! what a name to conjure with in the Hindu world 
of Upper India. Where would the Hindus in this part of the 
country—and as subsequent events have shown in other parts, 
too—have been but for the inoculations of self-confidence given by 
the said Swami. “Blessed are those who can cure us of our self- 
despisings ” and so is Swamiji thrice blessed. For did he not 
correctly read the signs of the times in w r hich he was born and 
rather than yield to fruitless introspection and cursing like Hamlet, 
the times in which he was born as out of joint, he, manfully, in 
the midst of prejudices and passions, stuck to his doctrines and 
sacrificed himself to give life to his faith in Hinduism and its 
eternal truths. Western education was silently but surely corrod¬ 
ing into the Hindu religious mind, bereft as the former was of 
its religious aspect. Its virility and newness was flooding away 
the old and overgrown Hindu teachings. Men educated under 
the purely secular Western system found themselves adrift, till 
these castaways were naturally hauled over board by zealous 
votaries of other religions. Our stowaways had a welcome with 
others: this increased our disintegration. The sensitive Hindu 
community whose strength in old days lay in adaptability forgot 
the secret of its success and strength and permitted their dear kith 
and kin to bid good-bye to their ancestral faith: it even was 
helpless in the face of the activities of others and lacked both in a 
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. g'Aving creed and an organisation. The advent o£ Swami Dayanand 
was absolutely timely : he it was who fulfilled this want and who 
burst asunder the all-pervading but emasculating effects of effete 
practices and founded the Arya Samaj. While showing the 
beauties of Hinduism, he demonstrated that there were weaknesses 
elsewhere also—weaknesses which, in theory and in practice, are 
bound to creep round all human doings in course of time and 
which are sure to cover the divine common truths underlying all 
religious creeds uniformly. At the same time he showed effectively 
that Hinduism need not tortoise-like withdraw in its shell when 
faced with danger: he even gave it pointed horns which could 
be used as defensive instruments to enable it to survive in 
the world if it chose to. To my mind, the greatest value of 
Swamiji’s teachings lies in this. 

We may differ with some of the methods adopted subsequently 
by some of his followers of the Arya Samaj. But on the whole 
the Arya Samaj has done such a lot of good work as a pioneer 
in the field of education and social reform, in the field of service 
and sacrifice for public weal that I, for one, have not the heart 
to throw stones at it for the annoying tactics which it may have 
adopted sometime; towards those who did not see eye to eye 
with it entirely. The Arya Samaj is now somewhat moribund: 
it is showing signs of exhaustion: it has allowed itself to be 
engulfed in stronger tides: it has perhaps outlived its usefulness. 
But .he impetus given by the great Swami Dayanand can never 
die. His is now a popular spirit with the Hindus. His is the 
glory of having, in modern times, checked the dead rot among 
Hindus and given them a purpose in life to live for and work for 
in the midst of difficulties and discouragements. 


Nainital 
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Q PEAKING at one of the annual commemoration meetings at 
^ Bombay, Mr. Justice Ranade attempted, -with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, an analysis of the elements of greatness in 
men, applied those tests to the career of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
and reached the conclusion that the Swami fulfilled the conditions 
and was entitled to a place among the great men of India of the 
nineteenth century. Half a century after he passed away, 
Dayanand’s name is still a venerated household word throughout 
Hindu India and his great work still flourishes, still draws devoted 
converts to its bosom. I here refer, as I need scarcely say, to 
the Arya Samaj, which can without exaggeration be said to have 
transformed the face of the Punjab and greatly influenced—for the 
better—other provinces of northern India. To a true Hindu it 
will ever be a matter for reverent gratitude that the Swami 
preached the cult of the Vedas as the revealed word of God, and 
that he brought back nationalism to its only true and enduring basis. 

For the greatness of Swami Dayanand to be acknowledged 
and the work of the Arya Samaj to be admired, it is not necessary 
that a person should become devotee of the Swami or a member of 
the Samaj. The element of the hero-worshipper is so active in the 
typical Hindu that it is uever superflous for him to be impressed 
with the profound observation of Lord Acton’s, that ‘absolute 
devotion to mortal man ’ ought not to exist. God the Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer is the only Absolute in the universe, 
and ‘absolute devotion’ is exclusively His due; not even of the Higher 
Beings in the higher worlds, of varying status and authority and at 
different stages of a spiritual development. Much less can ‘absolute 
devotion’ be claimed by or given to men, be they ever so great. 
It is one of the misfortunes of this world, and perhaps of no country 
more than of India, that this truth is often overlooked and from 
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to time one or another great man is deified as it were. And 
it is one of the drawbacks of movements and organizations like the 
Brahmo and Arya Samajes, the Theosophical Society and the 
Radhaswami Satsang, that there is an element of narrowness in them 
and the founder or head of each of them is thought by their 
respective followers to be infallible. It is still more unfortunate that 
the evil has of late invaded the political field and because a man is a 
great soul, ‘Mahatma’, who has attained a loftier spiritual height than 
almost any of his contemporaries, it is mistakenly thought that 
he must necessarily be a perfect political leader. At one end 
educated Indians have developed an exaggerated habit of criticism 
to the detriment of effective team work, while at the other many 
of them have become almost pathetically uncritical of the doctrines 
and acts of one or another person to whom they give their 
homage. Both of these excesses have got to be corrected and it 
should be recognised that ‘moderation is like a silken string that 
runs through all the virtues’. 

To me it is enough to be thankful for that in her decadent 
days, after more than a thousand years of foreign invasions and 
political and priestly subjection, India has produced and continues 
to produce, such great men as Paramhansa Ramkrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand Saraswati, Dadabhai 
Naroji and Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Keshav Chandra Sen and 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Mohandas Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore. Their countrymen adore them while living, and treasure 
their sacred memories when they have climbed to higher regions. 
They are of the nature of imperishable institutions more than of 
transitory beings, and live for ever as the inspirers of their smaller 
countrymen. Of this band of immortals is the great hero of 
this publication, and to him and his great and noble and enduring 
work I hereby pay ray humble and reverent tribute of equal 
admiration and respect. 




m 


Allahabad 


C. Y. CHINTAMANI 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD>CIVILIZATION 
The Law of Reflection of Heat and Light 

P OPULARLY, burning glass is associated with the name of 
Archimedes (C. 287-212 B.C.) born at Syracuse, in Sicily. 
There is a story that he hung up huge reflectors and 
focussing the rays of the sun on the sails of the Roman ships 
when they were within a bow-shot of the harbour walls, caused 
the whole fleet to be burnt. The story however seems to be a 
later invention. For it is mentioned neither by Polybius nor 
Livy, nor Plutarch. Archimedes was a man of science. Not 
only did he discover important laws and invent several useful 
things but he also wrote scientific treatises. His reputation was 
great and wide-spread. His contemporaries were very much 
impressed by his remarkable achievements, and all sorts of things 
came to be attributed to him. On the other hand, he knew the 
law of refraction of light—a remark from his lost work Rato II 
TPIKA being quoted by Theon of Alexandria—it may be safely 
assumed that he was familiar with the law of reflection of heat 
and light. He wrote a work entitled EPl AI II OUAS 
‘sphere-making’, which has been lost. So after all he may have 
constructed some burning instrument, with which the story of the 
Roman fleet came to be associated. 

In any case, it is certain that Archimedes is not the first 
to discover the law of reflection of heat and light or to construct 
a burning mirror. References to burning glass can be traced to 
a remoter antiquity in Greek Literature and the following 
passage from Aristophanes’ ‘ The Clouds ’ will be enough to support 
this statement. 

Soc. —Capital ! But I will again propose to you another clever 
question. If a suit of five talents should be entered 
against you, tell me how would you obliterate it ? 
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Strep.—I have found a very clever method of getting rid of 


my suit 


Soc. —Of what description ? 

Strep.—Have you ever seen this stone in the chemist’s shops, 
the beautiful and transparent one, from which they 
kindle fire ? 

Soc. —Do you mean the burning glass ? 

Strep.—I do. Come, what would you say, pray if I were 


to take this, when the clerk was entering the suit 
and were to stand at a distance, in the direction of 
the sun thus and melt out the letters of my suit ? 


The Clouds was written C. 423 B. C. Aristophanes is 
assigned to C. 450-C. 385 B. C. 

In India, however, the law of reflection of heat and light 
was discovered at a still earlier period and burning instruments 
were used for practical purposes. The Poetic and Creative age of 
the Vedic Samhitas was followed by the prosaic period of the 
Brahmanas when the creative talent had practically exhausted 
itself and ritualistic practices were elaborated in an unprecedented 
manner. The performance of sacrifice was regarded as one of 
the most important, perhaps the most important function of life 
as even the gods were controlled by sacrifice, the right perform¬ 
ance of which was therefore most desirable. It would be 
needless to point out that the minutest detail connected with 
sacrifice i. e., the altar, the brick, the stick, the grass etc., was 
regarded as sacred. The degree of sacredness of a particular 
object was in direct proportion to its distance from earth *. that is 
to say, atmospheric objects were more sacred than terrestrial 
objects while celestial things were the most sacred. It was 
held that there were three kinds of fires or three different forms 
of fire. (t) Terrestrial (it) Atmospheric i. e. lightning 

(in) Celestial, i. e. the sun. Each latter w r as more sacred and 
therefore more efficacious than the former. The desire of the 
sacrificcr was to sacrifice with celestial fire. The gods will be 
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pleased and he will win better reward. This necessity 
^resulted in the discovery of the law of reflection of heat and light. 
The earliest reference to the production of fire direct from the 
sun-rays is found in Nirukta of Yaska. Oriental scholars differ 
with regard to the date of Yaska. However a general unanimity 
fixes his lower limit as not later than 500 B. C. But on 
internal evidence, Yaska can be proved to have flourished earlier. 
His upper limit is the period of the Aranyakas, several of which 
he quotes in the Nirukta. It is remarkable that he quotes a 
Jarge number of passages (about 700) from the Rigveda, Samveda, 
Atharvaveda, Yajurveda, Brahmanas and Aranyakas but not a 
single passage from any of the Upanishads. The word, Upanishad 
occurs in the Nirukta once only, not in the sense of a philosophi¬ 
cal text but in the sense of esoterical doctrine. Again the esoterical 
doctrine is not in connection with metaphysics—the main theme 
of the Upanishads— but merely in connection with an interpre¬ 
tation of a Vedic stanza. It is clear therefore that Yaska is 
not familiar with the Upanishads. This means that he belongs 
to a pre-Upanishadic period. As the Buddha ( 6th century B.C.) 
studied the older Upanishads and adopted the doctrine of Karma 
and transmigration from them, it is obvious that the Upanishads 
must have been in existence at least a hundred years before him. 
The Upanishads cannot therefore be assigned to a period 
later than the 7th century B C. And Yaska is earlier than the 
Upanishads and should therefore be assigned to about the 8th 
century B.C. I may add that I have taken the minimum and 
the lowest possible date. 

Yaska is by no means the first discoverer of the law of 
reflection of Heat and Light. The law must have been discovered 
a long time before him for he belongs to a period when enthusiasm 
for sacerdotal ritualism () was waning and the foundation 
of metaphysical speculation ( ) was being laid. Yaska 

has merely transmitted the process of the practical application of 
the law. He has described the method of producing fire from 
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its atmospheric form i.e. lightning and also from its celestial form 
i.e. the sun. This knowledge was no doubt handed down from 
generation to generation by means of an oral tradition. 

The passage from the Nirukta is the following:— 
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i grqi fflwM 1 

1 mmtmriw snf^R st m qftjjR srfiN^ 

*r* vnrqft gc^ma 1 i Mrukta. 

I give below my English translation of the Sanskrit passage; 
“This very (i.e. terrestrial) fire is Vaisvanara”, says Sakapuni 
The upper two lights (i.e. atmospheric and celestial lights—lightning 
and the sun) are called Vi^vanara. This (terrestrial) fire is called 
Vai&vanara (lit. born of Vi3vanara) because it is engendered 
from them (upper lights). But how is it engendered from them? 

When lightning fire strikes a place of shelter (e.g. a tree), 
and as long as that object is not seized upon, it retains the 
characteristics of the atmospheric fire. But as soon as it is 
seized upon, this very (terrestrial) fire is produced which becomes 
extinguished in water and blazes in solid bodies. 

Now the following is the process of its production from 
the sun. The sun having first revolved towards the northern 
hemisphere (i.e. after the vernal equinox) a person holds a polished 
(piece of) white copper or crystal focussing the sun-rays in a place 
where there is some dry cow-dung without touching it, it blazes 
forth and this very (terrestrial) fire is produced.” 

The method of producing fire direct from the rays of the 
sun as described in the Nirukta is quite clear and practical. Yaska 
has however taken the precaution to add that the process should be 
resorted to after the vernal equinox, i.e., the 23rd of March. 

It may be objected that the method described in the Nirukta 
merely represents empirical knowledge acquired in course of time 
and does not indicate that the law of reflection of heat and light 
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een discovered. To this, my answer is the following, 
reference to the passage from The Clouds of Aristophanes—quoted 
above—shows that the method of producing fire from the sun was 
empirical knowledge and we cannot be at all sure that the under¬ 
lying law was understood, for no alternative to the use of crystal 
is proposed. But Yaska mentions several alternatives. The 
very fact that Yaska has proposed alternatives shows that he 
knew the law of Reflection. If alternatives had not been stated, 
then a knowledge of the law itself would have been doubtful 
although in that case, the credit of the first practical application 
of the law of Reflection would belong to India. But with several 
alternatives proposed to produce fire direct from the rays of the 
sun, the knowledge of the law itself can no longer be doubtful. 
I therefore claim that the law of Reflection of heat and light 
was first discovered in ancient India. 

The ancient Chinese are not known to have possessed the 
knowledge of producing fire from the sun. Their ancient works 
like the Shuking, Semacheng, Lietse, Ruai-man-tse etc., do not 
contain a single reference to the process. Even the burning glasses 
or crystals are not mentioned. 

Among the Arabs, burning glasses were not known before 
the 12th century A.D. The earliest reference to the burning glass 
is found in a work on medicine.' It is entitled Jami Mufridatil 
Adtciyah tea Agziyah by Ibn-al-Baytar Nabati Maliki Abu Muh’d 
Abdullah, a pupil of the famous botanist Abou’l Abbas. The 
former was born in 1197 A.D. in the native town of Malaga. 

O 

Later, he migrated to Seville and in 1219 A. D. he set out on a 
voyage of exploration in the East. He was patronised by 
Najamuddin, the Sultan of Egypt. He travelled in Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and penetrated as far as India. He wrote several'' works 
but his masterpiece is the Materia Medica, the jami etc. This 
was translated into French by Leclerk in 1887, from which work 
I quote the following passage:— 

Cest une espece de verre.on le trouve dans la mer 
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Frappe par le fer trempe, il donne d’abondantes 



etincelles. La premiere sorte n’est autre que le cristal. Sil’on 
expose cette pierre aux rayons du soliel, que Ton observe les 
rayons qu’elle emet, et que l’on soumette a ces rayons un morcean 
de linge noir, il s’enflamme et se consume et si Ton veut, par ce 
moyen, obtenir du feu, on peut 1’employer. 1 

I translate the French passage as follows :— 

“ It is a bind of glass.one finds it in the Indian Ocean 

.struck by light, it gives numerous sparks. The first kind 

is nothing but crystal. If one exposes it to the rays of the sun 
and observes the rays which it emits and if one puts a piece of 
black cotton to these rays, it will become enflamed and burn itself. 
If one wishes, one can employ this method to obtain fire.” 

Thus the history of burning glass and the discovery of the 
law of Reflection of Heat and Light can be traced to a remote 
antiquity. This incidentally shows us that an ever-growing desire 
on the part of the sacrificer to perform it in the best possible way 
in order to win the best reward was responsible for the discovery 
of this important law. It is interesting to note how the same 
motive repeats itself in Europe. 

The Latin poet Orpheus has composed a poem in Latin entitled 
Orphica. Relevant verses of this poem, 170-184, are quoted here :— 
“ The deity cannot resist the prayers of him w T ho bearing in his 
hand a refulgent and transparent crystal, betakes himself into a 
temple; his wish will surely be granted. When crystal is placed 
on dry wood-shavings, while the sun-rays strike it, smoke will 
soon arise, then fire, and at last a bright flame, regarded as sacred 
fire. No sacrifice is more pleasing to gods than when offered by 
means of such fire.” As Orpheus belongs to the second century 
A.D., the practice and the knowledge of the law were prevalent 
in India more than a 1,000 years earlier than the Latin poet. 


Lahore 


LAKSHMAN SWAROOP 


1 See 2183. French Trane, by Leclarc, Paris 1877, Volume III, Page 342. 
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tr am not a member of the Arya Samaj. That makes it all the 
easier for me to pay my tribute to the remarkable persona¬ 
lity of its founder and his great achievements. Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati was a Protestant, but he was also a Reformer. It is 
not necessary to agree with all his views or to subscribe to his 
interpretation of the scriptures in order to appreciate his valuable 
contribution to Hindu society in the nineteenth century. In so 
many phases of national life, his influence has been beneficial and 
great. Together with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, he has the distinction 
of modernising the ancient religion of Hinduism. In the Punjab 
and the United Provinces especially, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
extent and depth of the impression produced by his teachings. 
For myself, I have been struck more by the educational side of 
the activities of the Arya Samaj than its other sides. In the 
domain of education, the Samaj has been responsible for evoking 
the missionary spirit—the spirit of sacrifice and of service, of 
surrender to the greater good, which unfortunately had lain 
dormant in Hindu society for generations. In Northern India, 
there is hardly a town without a D. A. V. High School and many 
of the larger cities have also their D. A. V. Colleges. It has been 
my good fortune to visit some of these institutions. In all of 
them I have been impressed by the tremendous hold which the 
personality of Swami Dayanand has on all who are associated with 
them. Teachers and the ever-changing generation of students 
alike come under his spell and because of this, they ever after¬ 
wards have the rich experience of contact with a spirit that is 
mighty yet. 

In the revival of enthusiasm for Sanskrit, the Arya Samaj 
has played a unique part. The onrush of Western thought and 
culture threatened for a time to sweep Indians off their feet and 
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n lose their intellectual balance. A generation ago 
Sanskrit Literature and Hindu Philosophy were looked down upon 
by the modern educated Indian as relics of the barbaric past. 
1£ there is to-day a feeling of reverence and an attitude of intel¬ 
lectual curiosity, much of the credit is due to the Arya Samaj. 

I have not referred to the educational experiments of the 
Arya Samaj as evidenced by the various Gurukulas that it main¬ 
tains both for boys and girls. My knowledge of them is limited 
and even more limited is my enthusiasm for experiments that 
seek to make us revert to the hoary past; but I have met a 
few persons educated at the Gurukula of Kangri and I am satis¬ 
fied that in the case of a few individuals the system adopted 
there has worked satisfactorily. Whether it is suited to large 
numbers is a different question. What matters is that in an 
age of routine and convention, the Arya Samaj had the courage 
and the independence to strike out a line of its own. To that 
effort and that endeavour, recognition is due. Others, happily 
still with us, will be able to refer to Swami Dayanand on the 
basis of personal knowledge, but the younger generation that was 
not privileged to know him will decline to believe that even 
they can have greater admiration and respect for the great 
Reformer whom this volume seeks to commemorate. 

Allahabad AMARNATHA JHA 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE ARYA SAMAJ 

A FTER winning the Premchand Roychand scholarship of the 
Calcutta University, I was staying in Murree at the begin¬ 
ning of the summer of 1877, with my brother the late Lala 
Shiv Dayal b.a., then Assistant Engineer, and preparing for the 
pleadership Examination. The late Rai Bahadur Doulat Ram, who 
was at that time Superintendent of the office of Postmaster 
General, Punjab, came to Murree from Lahore. He was full of 
enthusiastic admiration for Swami Dayanand Saraswati, who was 
then at Lahore. Swamiji’s discourses had made a deep impression 
on his mind. I used to meet him almost every day. He was 
never tired of speaking about Swami Dayanand and his lectures. 

He gave me to read two or three issues of Swamiji’s Veda-Bhashya- 
Bhtmikd, which he had brought from Lahore. I was then about 
twenty-two years of age. I made up my mind to see Swamiji. I left 
the cool and bracing hills of Murree and came in the midst of the 
grilling and scorching summer to Lahore, to see and hear Sw-amiji. 

In those days there was Railway line from Lahore to Jhelum, I 
reached Lahore in the afternoon. I went the same evening to hear 
Swamiji who was then staying in Dr. Rahim Khan’s Kothi which, 
was situated between Chhajju Bhagat s 8cwiddhi t and the dissection 
Hall of King Edward Medical College. There is a lawn now at 
the site. When the lecture was over, I was introduced to Swamiji. 
After this I used to see Swamiji almost every morning and hear 
his discourse every evening when he was at Lahore. Before 
coming to Lahore, Swamiji had founded the Arya Samaj at Bombay 
and framed the Niyama-Vyavastha.When it was proposed to establish 
the Arya Samaj at Lahore, I was asked to take part in drafting the 
constitution of the Arya Samaj. With the help of the Arya Samaj 
Niyama Vyavastha and under the guidance of Swamiji, the ten 
Niyamas containing the principles of the Arya Samaj and the forty 
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^ ,„ T ^r ai y ama3 containing the constitution of the Arya Samaj were 
drafted. Some of the prominent members of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Lahore who bad taken part in inviting Swamiji to Lahore desired 
Swamiji to exclude reference to the Veda from the principles. 
But Swamiji did not accept their suggestion. On this the members 
of the Brahmo Samaj ceased to contribute to the funds which were 
raised for defraying the expenses of Swamiji and his establishment. 
After the Niyamas and Upniyamas had been framed, the Arya 
Samaj was founded at Lahore in the summer of 1877. 1 was elected 

the first president of the Arya Samaj, Lahore. 

After the organisation of the Arya Samaj at Lahore, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati founded several Arya Samajes in different 
towns in the Punjab and elsewhere. The Niyamas and Upniyamas of 
all the Arya Samajes were the same as had been framed at Lahore. 
The Bombay Arya Samaj also adopted the same Niyamas and Up¬ 
niyamas. When a person wishes to be enrolled as a member of the 
Arya Samaj he is required to sign an application which is as follows:— 
1, with pleasure, agree to act according to Udde&ya (as 
detailed in the Niyamas), please enrol my name in the 
Arya Samaj.” (Footnote to Upniyaraa 3). 

A person who agrees to act according to the Niyamas of 
the Arya Samaj is enrolled as a member of the Arya Samaj. 
He is not required to believe in the articles of faith as detailed 
in the Mantavya of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, or in the philo¬ 
sophical tenets, theories and doctrines propounded in his works. 
Nor is he asked to acknowledge the Bhashya (Commentary) of 
Swami Dayanand on the Vedas as true and free from mistakes, 
or to accept him as an infallible guide. I may mention that 
in December 1883, when the first meeting of the Paropakarini 
Sabha was held at Ajmer, shortly after the death of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, it was suggested that a member of the Arya 
Samaj should acknowledge in writing that they believed in the 
Mantavya of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. On this, the late Lala 
Sain Das who was then President of the Arya Samaj Lahore, 
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forcibly that he and the other members of the Arya Samaj 
ad great regard for the opinions of Swarni Dayanand Saraswati, 
but they were bound to act according to the ten Niyamas only. 

Those who want that it should be essential for a member of 
the Arya Samaj to believe in some articles of faith in addition to 
the ten Niyamas do not realise that they are narrowing the sphere 
of the Arya Samaj and turning it into a sect. The foundation 
on which the Arya Samaj was established by Swami Dayanand 
was very broad and ancient. It is very unfortunate that the 
object for which Swami Dayanand Saraswati founded the Arya 
Samaj is being forgotten and lost sight of. He wanted to revive the 
study of the Veda and of the works of Rishis and thereby to resus¬ 
citate the Hindus. He had no intention of founding a new religion 
or forming a new sect. As the members of the Arya Samaj have 
ignored the object of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the Arya Samaj has 
been split up into two sections, and has not been able to extend its 
sphere of usefulness to the same extent as it would have otherwise done. 

Swamiji’s object in founding the Arya Samaj was to orga¬ 
nise a society which would devote itself to bettering and raising 
the Hindu community. Swami Dayanand included in the ten 
Niyamas of the Arya Samaj all that is necessary for the making of a 
noble, virtuous and religious man. He required a member of the 
Arya Samaj to believe in one true, everlasting and unincarnate 
God. He required a member of the Arya Samaj to do Swadkyaya 
that is, enjoined on him to read the Veda and to hear it read and 
to recite the same to others. He made it an essential condition 
for entering the Arya Samaj that a man should be ever ready to 
embrace truth and to forsake falsehood, and that he should in all 
his dealings make justice the guiding principle. He held out as 
an object before the Arya Samaj to do good to humanity and to 
ameliorate its physical, intellectual and social condition. He asked 
the members of the Arya Samaj to be kind to all their brethren, 
and to diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance. In becoming 
members of the Arya Samaj, he asked them to pledge themselves 
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^ jag£ / to be content with the amelioration o£ their own condition, 
but to ameliorate the condition of others also. Lastly, in the 
tenth principle, he required the members not to sacrifice individuality 
in personal matters, but in matters concerning the well-being of 
society to subordinate their private interests to the interests of 
others. It was a high ideal of a noble, a pure and religious 
life which Swami Dayanand sketched out in the ten principles of 
the Arya Samaj for its members. If a member can conform his 
conduct to the ten principles of the Arya Samaj, there is not the 
slightest doubt that he can become an enlightened, unselfish, just, 
virtuous and religious man and a true member of the Arya Samaj. 

As the members of the Arya Samaj have failed to rise to 
the ideal of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, and to grasp his high 
and noble object in establishing the Arya Samaj, and have 
failed to cultivate the spirit of toleration, and have neglected to 
perform the duty of Sicadhyaya, they have not been successful, 
in ameliorating the condition of the Hindus, and in extricating 
them from the low and abject condition into which they have 
fallen, and in teaching them to co-operate and work together. 

If the members of the Arya Samaj persist in spending 
their energy in crushing the freedom of thought and liberty of 
speech, and continue to follow the path which has been leading 
them downwards, and go on studiously ignoring the spirit of 
toleration, which it was the life-mission of Swamiji to foster, there 
is danger of the Arya Samaj doing harm to the Hindu community. 

I have stated already that when a person joined the Arya 
Samaj he, signed the application ( form given in the footnote to 
Upniyama 3) in which he promised to act according to the 
Uddeiya of rhe Arya Samaj detailed in the ten Niyamas He 
did not bind himself to believe in any set of doctrines, theories 
oi’ tenets ; nor did he undertake to believe the writings of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati to be infallible; nor did he agree to have faith 
in the Muntavyi * d’ Swami Dayanand, nor did he promise to sacrifice 
his freedom of thought in compliance with the opinions of the 
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irity of the members of the Arya Samaj for the time being" 
After 18 1 7, Swami Dayanand was very busy from morning 
till evening; besides doing Swadhyaya and meditation, he had to 
people, deliver lectures and hold discussions almost every 


see 


day, and to attend to correspondence, and over and above all 
this to publish his voluminous works. He had Pandits in his 
employ. Sometimes he used to dictate to Pandits what he 
wanted to be published, and other times he used to give to the 
Pandits the substance of what he wanted to be written, and leave it 
to them to write it out in their own words. He used to read 
or hear what had been written by the Pandits and make correc¬ 
tions. He was constantly moving from place to place. It is 
on account of these circumstances that he could not always 
exercise the necessary amount of supervision over what was 
published under his name. It may not be generally known that 
he wrote very seldom with his hand, and that also little and 
that the Sanskrit portion of his commentaries on the Vedas was 
written to his dictation, and that the Hindi portion of the same 
was mainly written by the Pandits in his service, in their own 
words. The proceedings of the Paropakarini Sabha held on the 
28th December, 1883, show that “the whole of the Yajurveda had 
been fully commented upon, though only a portion had been 
published by Swamiji ”, and Rig Veda upto 7 mandala had “ been 
interpreted ’’ and it was “ resolved that the work of correcting the 
proofs, and translating Sanskrit commentary into Hindi be entrusted 
to Pandit Bhirasen and Jwala Datta on Rs. 25 a month each.” 

Thus it is not always easy to find out in the works of 
Swami Dayanand which were published after 1877, what words 
were uttered by Swamiji himself and which were inserted by the 


Pandits in his service. 


He made the ten principles of the Arya Samaj very catholic, 
so as to include persons of all kinds of views about matters on 
which the ten principles are silent. But it will be seen that he 
took care to include in them all the principles which go to make 
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noble, virtuous and religious. He in his life time welcomed 
into the Arya Samaj, all men who agreed to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the ten principles, notwithstanding that their 
opinion on matters on which the ten principles are silent were 
different from his own. He had no hesitation in admitting into 
the Arya Samaj men who had not the same views with him on 
questions as to what articles of food should be eaten. 

In the life time of Swamiji, the opinions expressed in his 
works were never confounded with the articles of faith of the 
Arya Samaj. The opinions expressed by him in his works were 
held up as the opinions of a great man, and his exposition of the 
Veda was looked upon as one coming from a very learned 
Sanskrit scholar. He however was not regarded as infallible. 


Lahore 


MULRAJ 


REMINISCENCES 

I N the beginning of January 1877, Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
was at Delhi. From there he came via Meerut to Ludhiana. 
At Ludhiana he met Munshi Alakh Dhari. At the beginning 
of the summer of 1877, Swamiji was invited from Ludhiana to 
Lahore by some members of the Brahmo Samaj and other public- 
spi ited men They secured for his residence, a part of a 
building in Rattan Chand Dhariwala’s garden. When Swamiji 
began to deliver his lectures against idolatry, Diwan Bhagwan 
Das Darhiwala, proprietor of the garden, who was an orthodox 
Hindu, did not allow Swamiji to reside in his garden. Then 
the kotlii of Khan Bahadur Rahim Khan, which was located 
between Chhajju Bhagat’s Samadh and the Dissection Hall of King 
Edward Medical College, where now there is a lawn, was 
secured for the residence and lectures of Swami Dayanand. Here 
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draft of the Niyams and Upniyamas of the Arya Samaj were 
approved by Swamiji. Swamiji resided for sometime in a Jcothi 
of Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan outside Musti Gate of Lahore. 
The kotlii is still in existence and is the property of a member 
of the family of the Nawab. 

One morning I was sitting with Swamiji in the garden of 
the kothi on a mat in front of Swamji. Swamiji was sitting in 
a chair. Some women of Lahore came and sat on a mat facing 
Swamiji. Swamiji turned his back to the women. The w r omen 
asked Swamiji to give them TJpdesh. Swamiji told them to come 
to the public meetings in which he delivered his lectures, hear his 
TJpdesh and asked them not to come to his residential place. He 
dismissed the women. When the women were gone, I asked 
Swamiji why he did not give TJpdesh to the women. He said he 
had observed Brahmcharya all his life that it was not desirable for 
many reasons to allow women to come and sit near him. From 
Lahore, Swamiji went to Amritsar and delivered lectures there. 
An Arya Samaj was established there. 

Swamiji visited Ferozepur, Gujranwala, Rawalpindi and 
some other places in the Punjab and delivered lectures and 
established Arya Samajes there. He used to return from out- 
stations to Lahore and put up in the ehaubdrd at Rai Mela 
Ram’s tank near the railway station. 

When the Arya Samaj, Lahore was organised, it was located 
in a house in Anarkali, where afterwards the Tribune Press was 
located for some years. Here also Swami Dayanand used 
to deliver his lectures. 

My brother the late Lala Shiv Dayal told me that he saw 
Swami Dayanand at Agra, and had a talk with him about the 
occult powers of a Yogi. Swamiji said that the whole world 
was connected and that every motion was communicated to the 
whole world, and that words uttered did not perish, and so were 
called akshar (wr), and the incidents which happened left 
their impressions on ether, that the Yogi’s mind on account of 
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icentration and abstraction could read the faint impressions on 
ether of words spoken and incidents which took place in the 
past, which ordinary men could not perceive on account of their 
minds not being sensitive and developed. 

On one occasion in 1877, I, with some members of the Arya 
Samaj went to the railway station to see Swamiji off to some 
station to the North-west of Lahore. We had to wait for the 
train. There was no bench at the place. There were several 
bundles of Sanskrit books, including copies of the Veda which 
Swamiji carried with him. Swamiji sat on one of the bundles. 
One of the persons present remarked that there were copies of 
Vedas in the bundle. Swamiji observed on this that there 
was no disrespect to the Vedas by sitting on a bundle of papers 
on which the V edas were printed. 

In 1891, I visited Udaipur. I put up there with the late 
P. Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya. He took me to the garden 
in which Swami Dayanand Saraswati resided for sometime and 
pointed out to me a small plot of land in which Manduk 
l'arni ( Hydro-cotyle Asiatica used in place of Brahmi outside 
Bengal) was growing. He told me that the Manduk 
Pami was planted when Swamiji was residing in the garden, at 
the desire of Swamiji as he was in the habit of taking it every 
day. He also told me that Maharana Sajjan Singhji used to come 
to Swamiji everyday to read with him Dharma Sastra. 

In November, 1879, I received a letter at Lahore from Swami 
Dayanand asking me to see him at Delhi. I went to Delhi and 
saw him in a garden where he was putting up. He had a talk 
with me about the Theosophical Society. It was decided that 
Arya Samaj should have no connection with the Theosophical 
So< ety. The same evening, I went with Swamiji to a house in 
the heart of the town, where he delivered his discourse. That 
was the last occasion on which I saw Swamiji. 
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N ATIONAL life in India at the advent of the nineteenth century 
was in a dormant condition. Students of history familiar 

with the conditions prevailing in the eighteenth century 
know well the confusion that arose in India on the break-up of 
the Mughal empire. Following on the anarchical condition 
national life was at its lowest ebb. It was only in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that with settled government and the 
impact of a new civilisation, intellectual and social activities were 
renewed. This revival could no longer be on the old lines nor 
be isolated in its outlook, for an alien but vigorous force had 
been installed by the introduction of Western ideas and methods. 

It was only natural that with intellectual revival, the uncritical 
mind of the time would attribute the past disaster and misfortune 
to indigenous institutions and ideals. Rapid success came to 
those who had been imbued and saturated with Western ideas. 
Also naturally these came to be looked upon as in themselves 
superior and efficient. Thus we see that for over half a century 
imitation of the new ideas was the goal of educated India. Our 
foreign masters knew little of Indian civilisation and Christian 
missionaries abused all national institutions. The educated 
Indian followed the lead and was happy in attributing his 
country’s misery to its past and was gladly ashamed of every 
thing Indian. The depth of this degradation in the revival 
period cannot be imagined now, except by those who have specially 
studied the social history of Bengal in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. For in those days what Bengal thought one 
year the rest of India did the next year. 

This state of things was due to the glamour of the Western 
civilisation which brought its idtas of personal freedom and 
individual initiative at a time when there was little of either. 
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everywhere, 
of religion 
Samaj. In 


distracted nation was overwhelmed and opened its arms wide 
the new “faith,” for it came with the force of religious 
fervour. The first stage was of utter confusion, of mad 
uprooting of whatever was indigenous. Destruction followed, 
and in religion, lack of any faith was the faith of youth. 
Even those who embraced Christianity did so less as a matter of 
conviction than as a convert to the Western style. 

1 nere can be no doubt that this could only be a passing 
stage in the onrush of national activities and that the revival 
movement would soon take the aspect of reform in the various 
departments of national life. This reformation w r as manifest 
but we must here confine ourselves to the sphere 
only. The first reform movement was the Brahrno 
spite of the extraordinary activities of its founder, 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the Samaj was a failure so long as it 
kept to the originator’s idea of a theistic association of all 
religions. It gained force and popularity after it had been 
reorganised as a separate church and especially because of its zeal 
for social reform and its emphasis on the individual conscience. In 
spite of the present insignificance of the branch founded by him 
the outstanding figure—the dynamic force—of the movement 
was Keshab Chandra Sen. His credal inspiration was dominantly 
Christian. There is little wonder, therefore, that as a religious 
order the Brahrno Samaj has receded to the background before the 
surging tide of twentieth-century nationalism. This should not 
make us blind to the services or the importance of Brahrno 
Samaj in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

If we may borrow expressions from the history of the 
sixteenth century Europe, this reform movement naturally led to 
a counter-reform movement—one that would cling to the old, 
changing and modifying but essentially founded on the past. As the 
Brahrno Samaj was the most forceful manifestation of the reform 
mo\ ement, so was the Arya Samaj the earliest and most powerful 
factor in the counter-reform movement. Later, the orthodox 
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, gathered force and probably the Bharata Dharraa Mahamancte^ 

and Jamia't-ul-Ulema have to-day a larger following than Arya 
Sarnaj. But like the Jesuit movement, the Arya Samaj came first 
on the field and was for a time the strongest revivalist movement 
of Hinduism. Like the Jesuit movement, again, it has specially 
worked for the education of the youth and made that an important 
plank of the rising nationalist feeling which has grown during 
the last half a century. From this point of view, in Northern 
India, it is even now ahead of all the other movements of reform 
and counter-reform. 

The present writer is not competent to judge of the credal 
reform advocated by the great founder of Arya Samaj. But as 
a student of history, one should be able to realise the force of 
the movement which began as a reaction and has brought back 
national life to its natural and historical groove. It is here that 
a people’s life-force can find scope for its inherent genius. But 
for the Brahmo and Arya Samajes and the greater reactions of a 
later age, Indian nationalism would have grown more slowly and 
in a more distorted fashion, out of touch and out of contact with 
the indigenous civilisation, and therefore at variance with the 
race-consciousness and spiritual inheritance of the land. 

The life and achievements of Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
are too well known to need any recapitulation here. The steady 
growth of the Arya Samaj is proof of the enduring work of the 
Swami. It has been helped by the course of development of Indian 
national life, for the present position of the Arya Samaj, the Bharata 
Dharma Mahamandala and Jamiat-ul-Ulema on the one hand, and 
Brahmo Samaj on the other, does point out the finger of fate and 
should be read as a moral and a portent. In the strife and 
controversy of a particularly heated atmosphere, especially with 
the double-edged fight that the Swami had to undertake with the 
Christian and Brahmo movements on the one side and the more 
extreme reactionary movements of orthodox Hinduism and Islam 
on the other, many doctrines had to be formulated and mam 
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gic positions defended •'-hich may be considered as of doubt¬ 
ful validity at the present time. If the Swami were living to-day, 
an original mind like his would have had time to recover the 
perennial from the temporary, the essential from the accidental. 

Let not the great work of the Swami be clouded by our 
greater reverence for what he said than for the spirit which 
inspired it. He condemned many things which were in the air at 
the time as also in the murky atmosphere inherited from the past. 
If the same zeal for truth, for reform, for love of this ancient 
land and its people inspire his followers to-day, the Arya Samaj 
will yet have a long life of usefulness and, may be, great achieve¬ 
ment at the present crisis of India’s social and religious life. On 
the occasion of the Nirvana Ardha Shatabdi of the great Swami, 
if we can recover the spirit, the zeal, the love, and the determina¬ 
tion which characterised him when he was on earth, we shall have 
amply justified our claim to deserve the privilege of celebrating 
the occasion that we shall be doing to-day. 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 




L IKE Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami Dayanand was also one of 
the greatest reformers of his time. A man of great religious 
zeal and reformist activities he directed his stupendous 
energies chiefly against the deep-rooted institution of caste system 
among the Hindus. He had the far-sighted vision to see that 
the institution was an anachronism that had long outlived its use¬ 
fulness, a force that was working for the disruption of Hindu 
society and a cancer that was slowly poisoning the very life-blood 
of the nation. All the fantastic stories about the origin of the 
castes as propounded in religious text-books and the Puranas, 
he rightly held up to ridicule as utterly unworthy of reliance. 
According to him, it was based not on heredity or birth-right, but 
on inherent qualities and actions of an individual, “ ”, 

as the Gita says. 

Jainism too owes its origin as a reaction to the over-emphasis 
laid on the Varna&rama-Dharma, and its consequent disintegrating 
and demoralising influences, as well as to over-ritualistic tendencies 
resulting in the slaughter of animals in the name of religion. 
And Swamiji, though he severely criticised Jainism along with 
other Indian systems of thought, did not fail to utilize such Jain 
doctrines as he found to conform to his own ideas and principles. 

In order to propagate these ideas he travelled far and wide 
over the country holding religious meetings and addressing learned 
gatherings on this subject and ultimately succeeded, by defeating 
the arguments advanced by the supporters of Varna&’ama- 
Dhai'ma , in convincing a considerable section of his co-religionists 
of the inequity and injustice involved in the system. This 
difference of opinion however resulted in a sharp split among the 
ranks of the Hindus and in the cndr led to the founding of a new 
social order called the ‘Arya SamajA The ideas let loose by 
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Stvami Dayanand have steadily been growing in strength and 
to-day within half a century since the death of the illustrious 


Swami, the Samaj has assumed such an enormous form that it 


counts within its fold a considerable number of our educated and 
enlightened countrymen. Born of an orthodox Brahmin family 
belonging to the Saw a sect at Morvi in Kathiawar and 


educated strictly according to the Brahmanical tradition, Dayanand 


showed signs of an inner revolt even at an early age and it is 
said of him that while still in his teens, he was worshipping the 


family idol Sivalingam on a Siva Chaturdafi night when a rat 
quickly ran over the body of lingam several times. This incident, 


however trivial in itself, marked a significant and turning point in 
the life of Dayanand and led him to meditate deeply over the really 
representative character of numerous idols and deities worshipped 
among the Hindus and to enquire about the validity and reason¬ 
ableness of image-worship in course of which he became thoroughly 
convinced of its utter unreasonableness. Thereafter, he gave up 
the habit of idol-worship himself and preached the doctrine of 
unity and formlessness of the Godhead. 

A born reformer, an erudite scholar well*versed in the lore 
of Sanskrit Sastras in almost all branches, Dayanand combined in 
himself the burning zeal of a reformer, the independence of a free 
thinker and the devotion of a spiritual realiser. His brilliant 
commentary on the Rigveda and his relentless exposition of the 
institution of caste distinction recognised as unknown among the 
Hindus of the Yedic age have undoubtedly earned for him a 
luminous position among the galaxy of social and religious reformers 
of whom Hindu society may justly be proud. 


Calcutta 


PURANCHAND NAHAR 
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THE SOTRA OF BAYANAND’S LIFE 
^ foifi *n%raraT: n*n ^rt: i 

^ ftw^aisrcr upt, il srof° 1° i m v» » 

The man who knows the extended Sutra 
Which passes through these numerous creatures, 

The man who knows this Sutra’s Sutra 
He verily knows the mighty Brahmana. 

Dayanand was a mighty Brahmin, a perfect representative 
of the ancient Arya Rishis. He had caught a full vision of the 
hoary Brahma culture, and it was the one extended thread of his 
life to strive in diverse ways for the resuscitation of that Brahma 
culture. An adequate understanding of Dayanand’s life signifies 
one’s capability to visualise the glory of ancient Aryan society 
when the Brahma-vetta stood at the apex of the social structure. 
We walk in harmony with the message of this great seer in so 
far as we successfully strive to reinstate Brahma in the lofty 
position from which He has been dislodged by our present philo¬ 
sophy of soul-negation. 

Brahma is the central subject propounded in the Vedas. 
Dayanand understood Brahma and His divine wisdom to be 
identical. This found expression in his uncompromising advocacy 
of the Vedic Swadhyaya. The Vedas formed an inalienable part 
of his life and he owed his strength to them The Veda had 
made him what he was, and though attempts were made by 
individuals less staunch in faith to divert him from his fidelity to 
Vedic w'isdom, he showed himself unshakable on this one point. 
Any one wishing to catch the spark of Dayanand’s inspiration 
should meditate on the following five sutras which constituted the 
rafters of his life. They are;— 

1. Tapas, 

2. Satya, 
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3. Brahma, 



4. Diksha, 

5. Yajna. 

These principles comprehend all that was noble and good 
in the life of a Vedic Rishi, and hence in the life of Swami 

Dayanand. Like the five Pranas integrated to invest the human 
body with an all-round activity, they entered into him as the basic 
atoms of his mighty being His Brahmacharya was an expression 
of his Tapas, his devotion to Veda of his Brahma , his rationa¬ 
lism of his Satya, his life-long consecrated services to society and 
nation of his Diksha, and his complete renunciation of material 
gain for the sake of the spirit was an expression of his Yajna. 
But let us not look at these five as isolated factors in the life of 
Dayanand. They converge at the centre of a single cultural 

consciousness which he typified in his own person. That was the 
Brahma or Vedic culture alluded to in the beginning of this 

article. Vedic wisdom must find expression in Vedic life, hence 
it was that Dayanand hammered incessantly to make the Aryan 
society conform to Vedic principles, in other words, to laws of 
cosmic harmony. This philosophy underlies the secret of his 

life and work. If we love Dayanand, we must love the Vedas. 
Dayanand found the Vedas as an instrument of freedom. With 
their help he sharpened the intellect of his countrymen to cleave 
through thick palls of age-long ignorance. Let us not to-day feel 
them as fetters round our feeble hands. 

Let the whole Aryan fraternity assembled at Ajmer under¬ 
stand this one truth clearly that the Vedas constitute our strength 
and not our weakness, and that consequently the mission of the 
Ary a Samaj is the re-establishment of Vedic culture by employing 
all its available resources. 


Muttra 


VASUDEVA ANGIRASA 
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DAYAN AND AND THE REGENERATION OF INDIA 



D AY AN AND was a mighty creative genius. The importance 
of a genius lies in the fact that a certain characteristic of 
human nature is developed in him in the highest degree. 
He towers above the ordinary run of mankind. A genius is a 
great intellectual force lending a social upheaval a new line of 
advance or creating something of permanent value to society. 

Dayanand’s contributions to religious, philosophical, cultural, 
social and political thought form a great treasure to the world's 
literature. He has given a new meaning to human existence, and 
created new ideals for human achievements. 

Swami Dayanand did his best to revive the old cultural 
system of India which had enriched the world and given rise to 

many a new cultural ideal. It may rightly be termed and 

interpreted as the mother of the present day cultures of the world. 
For sometime past there had, however, been a distinct deterioration 
of Indian culture. There were two reasons for this decay. 

Firstly, India had been a prey to foreign invaders, who had 
directly or indirectly tried to suppress her cultural ideals; and 
secondly, in the face of the more aggressive, dynamic, vitalizing 
cultures of the West, it had lost some of its beauties and lofty aims, 
and imitated others by the law of contact. Since the advent of 
Swami Dayanand on the cultural and religious field, India 
is gradually but surely reviving her cultural ideals. Swami 

Dayanand’s clarion call of ‘Back to the Vedas’ served as a check to 
the fatal headlong wave of materialisation, and blind imitation of 
western civilization, whichjhad caught hold of the educated youths 
of the country. An appeal to the lofty religion of the Vedas, the 
subtle but elevating philosophy of the Upanishads, the immortal 
verse of the Bhagavadglta , the didactic teachings of Manu, the 
National and martial pleadings of the Ramayana, the Mahdbhdrata 
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the art of the -works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, so 
forcibly made by Dayanand produced the desired effect on the 
plastic minds of the Indian youths. It was Dayanand who rid 
the Indians of the nightmare under which they had been degrading 
their little ones by labelling them with English names. It was 
he, too, who righted the perversion of the Indian mentality, that 
had led us to import as many English words as possible into our 
daily parlance It was he, who revived the learning of Hindi 
and Sanskrit and their use in speaking and writing. The so- 
called ‘ dead language’ of Sanskrit, the treasure, store and mine of 
ancient Indian lore, was placed by Dayanand on the high pedestal 
of fountain-head of all the modern languages of the world. 
Swami Dayanand is a pioneer in the renaissance movement in 
India. Nationalism, Swadeshi, widow-marriage, female education, 
care of the orphans. National education, spirit of proselytization, 
conversion of Non-Hindus to Hinduism, patriotism, the dissemina¬ 
tion of Vedic principles, ideals and culture, all owe a great deal 
to him His writings and his active participation in thej^gocess 
of regeneration and rejuvenation of India have become a sourre of 
inspiration to his countrymen^ i»V their struggles for national 
emancipation and cultural advancement. Swami Dayanand is in 
fact a leader of mankind; aud his contribution to culture stands 
out as a great landmark in human progress. 

Swami Dayanand was a relentless enemy of hypocrisy and 
untruth, and an implacable foe of superstition, irrationalism and 
everything dark, immoral and ignoble preached in the name, and 
under the cloak, of religion. He insisted in words of burning 
eloquence that India must be purged of all the putrefying accre¬ 
tions of her Dark Age, and Pauranic times. The deep pathos of 
his impassionate pleading for the submerged, for the untouchable, 
for the women-folk, the widows, orphans, and the illiterate, moved 
his countrymen to tears. He called upon his countrymen in his 
stentorian voice to abandon their ungodly attempts to turn India 
into Anglo-lndia. His burning love for his country, his erudition, 
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idefatigable labour, physical strength, fearlessness, dauntless spirit, 


invincible faith in the grandeur and loftiness of the Vedic culture, 
passion for Swarajya and emancipation from intellectual, social and 
political bondage, love for truth and humanity, are traits, which 
serve as a model for the Indians in their onward path of 
resuscitation. Great is the debt we owe to Dayanand the yogi, 
thinker, seer, prophet, creator, reformer and philosopher. May 
his mission for the revivification of India, nay the unification of 
the universe, prosper! Following in the wake of Dayanand and 
his new school of thought ensuring human progress, India is 
bound to regain its pristine glory and greatness. 


Hoshiarpur 


DEVICHAND 


DAYANAND SARASWATI 

T HE Arya Samaj is a standing memorial to the greatness of 
Swami Dayanand and will remain so for centuries to come. 
Men like him are always needed to shake off the mental inertia, 
into which this unhappy land has a knack of relapsing. Dayanand 
stirred the Hindus of the Punjab to an abiding sense of their 
duty to the land of their birth, as no one had done before. 

That the Arya Samaj is a living force which no other Samaj 
in India is, testifies to the hold he has on the hearts of the 
Hindus of the Punjab. The religious zeal of his folloAvers is a 
matter to be reckoned with. Some of his followers have not 
only given their all to the cause at their heart, but have even 
risked their lives on its behalf. One may not agree with Swami 
Dayanand’s interpretations of Vedic texts; but these same inter¬ 
pretations are gospel truths to millions. 

Stjeat V. K. RAJ WADE 
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DAYANAND-FAR AHEAD OF HIS TIMES 




T must express my sincere gratitude to the organisers of this 
celebration for the opportunity afforded to me for recording 
a few lines in appreciation of the life work of Maharshi 
Dayanand. As compared with Gujarat and the adjoining districts, 
Cutch and Kathiawar can lay claim to greater orthodoxy and more 
of conservatism. It is all the more wonderful, therefore, that a 
man born and brought up in the land which can be styled as the 
traditional home of orthodoxy could rise head and shoulders over 
the natural surroundings and family traditions, and successfully 
raise the standard of revolt throughout the length and breadth 
of India. 

The death of his sister at quite a tender age made him 
meditate on the inevitability of death and the ways and 
means to avert or to delay it. Brahmacharya seemed to him 
to be the only sure remedy and he took a vow of permanent 
celibacy. He considered child-marriage as another fruitful source 
of degradation and decay and he became a social reformer for the 
rest of his life. Like Buddha he left his home to keep himself 
free from the shackles of matrimonial and family ties. He 
wandered from place to place in search of knowledge and worldly 
experience. He visited various places of pilgrimage and came 
in contact with different religious preceptors and learned pandits. 
From his boyhood he was taught to recite the Vedas which were 
represented to him to be the store-house of knowledge on all 
subjects. Not satisfied with the parrot-like recital of these holy 
books, he acquired a knowledge of higher Sanskrit grammar and 
literature, and thus equipped, he began a systematic study of the 
Vedas. He mastered various interpretations of obscure passages 
and the more he dived deep into this sacred lore, the more he 
was convinced of the hollowness of the exclusive right claimed 
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y the Brahmins to study them. He saw no reason why such 
a store of universal knowledge should be a closed chapter to 
non-Brahmins. The Brahmin oligarchy not only disallowed the 
study of the Vedas to non-Brahmins, but considered it a sin for 
themselves to recite the Vedas in the presence of or even within 
the hearing of any member of the non-privileged class. He 
ventilated far and wide his reformed view on this subject and 
that was another shock to the orthodox and unprogressive section 
of his community. 

These days in India there is a nation-wide agitation for the 
abolition of untouchability due partly to the cultural advance in 
the ideas and sentiments of the masses and partly as the result 
of preaching of the nationalist leaders. In spite of this, the 
Sanatanists are up in arms against the movement and are devising 
schemes for defending the stronghold of their orthodoxy. One 
can easily imagine the strength and vehemence of the opposition 
which the Maharshi experienced from his countrymen in those 
palmy days of Brahmin supremacy. 

He was a staunch Hindu and deplored the dwindling down 
of the Hindu community. This he attributed to the exclusiveness 
of the present day Hindus who unlike their predecessors have 
closed the doors of Hinduism for fresh converts and defaulters. 
To remedy this evil he started the movement of Shuddhi and 
Sangathau by which such of the Hindus as had gone out or were 
turned out of the fold can be again taken into the fold after 
performing certain purificatory rites. He could not reconcile 
himself to the extreme rigidity of the Smritis and works on 
prayakhita which would not enjoin the same status and position 
which the sinner originally occupied even after the purificatory 
rites were performed. He thus became the pioneer of the 
Shuddhi and Sangathan movement which is at present the main 
plank in the programme of the Hindu Sabha. 

His shrewd foresight made him realise that the. present 
system of education patronised by the schools and colleges was 
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suitable to the Indian masses. That system hopelessly £ai' 

In training Indians in the right direction and it was futile to 
expect them to turn out ideal Indians such as would fulfill the 
future expectations of those who had the interest of India at 
heart. Relations existing between the teachers and the taught 
were merely of a contractual nature and the love and reverence 
which a Sishya ought to feel for his guru were absolutely absent. 
To remedy this evil he recommended the revival of the Gurukula 
system of education throughout India. There are several such 
institutions existing at present in India. Students therein are 
made to live together in common brotherhood under the direct 
supervision of the Acharya in charge. Thus the students reap all 
the advantages which were enjoyed in olden times by the pupils 
of well-known Rishis and preceptors. 


Bombay 


G. V. ACHARYA 


-:o:- 


I have not had the privilege of coming into personal contact 
with Swami Dayanand Saraswati, but there can be no doubt 
that he was a great scholar and a reformer of very strong 
personality. His interpretation of the Vedas was apparently 
based on the views of the ekavddl School mentioned in Nirukta. 
Although being a follower of the Sanatana Dharma, I do not 
share his views on many subjects, nevertheless, I must say that 
broadly speaking he made it much easier for the educated people 
to follow the old religion under modern conditions and bearing 
in mind Hie trend of the times, tried to preserve the religion in 
a form adapted for cultured minds. 

Lahore HARI KRISHNA KAUL 
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DAYANAND SARASWATI AND THE ARYA SAMAJ 



H ALF a century has gone since the death o£ Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj. And it 
is proposed to celebrate the fiftieth year of his passing 
away in a befitting manner. We should all join in honouring 
the memory of this great son of India, one of her greatest 
reformers in recent times. And this tribute of respect should be 
tendered by the people of this country, irrespective of the narrow 
sectarian divisions which divide our ranks. 

As we look back on the fifty years of India’s life which 
followed the work and times of Swamiji, a little thought gives 
us an estimate of his remarkable influence. For North India 
(save Bengal where the Brahmo Samaj had anticipated Swamiji) 
he can be justly considered the father of modern progress. Swami 
Dayanand and the Arya Samaj have been, directly or indirectly, 
the motive force in bringing about the social awakening and even 
the political consciousness which have stirred the nation in recent 
years. He endeavoured essentially to effect a reform in the 
religious life of the Hindus. However, his radicalism, his rational 
outlook, his deep earnestness, his utter sincerity and above all his 
powerful personality united in giving a fresh thought, a new 
message to the community giviug birth to a new Order. Its 
members distinguished themselves easily from the rest by their 
iconoclastic zeal, their puritanical outlook, their bold challenge 
to the tyranny of ritualism and the dead weight of traditions. 
This was no narrow religious reform in the sense of mere theo¬ 
logical interpretation, although it was meant to be chiefly that. 
Its influence was comprehensive, and steadily reached every aspect 
and department of social and individual life. Thus, for instance, 
educational activity was greatly stimulated, the rigidity of caste- 
system, with its abhorent institution of untouchability, was 
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sV^^laaipiy attacked, the inferiority of women and the custom 


purdah were condemned. A new power was generated, as it were, 
from an old world. Naturally this produced notions of self respect, 
self esteem, self-consciousness and an aggressive faith in the whole 
community to regain its proper position in relation to other 
creeds and nations. 

Arya Samaj has paved the way for the great Reformation 
which India is awaiting to-day in order to restore her to a posi¬ 
tion of moral and spiritual greatness. And Swami Dayanand, 
as its founder, is in the front rank of the makers of modern 
India. 

Undoubtedly his work and thought have been in the direc¬ 
tion of religious reform. But I do not purposely wish to refer to 
that aspect of his greatness. Others more intimately connected 
with the Arya Samaj and better qualified to do justice to that 
subject will write more authoritatively about it. I much prefer 
to estimate Swamiji and his contribution to our national progress, 
as a student of social history. 

India’s vastness and her antiquity are the two factors which 
make her great in the eyes of the world. For us to-day, however, 
they both constitute the greatest obstacles to the reform of our 
lives and the regeneration of our people. Truly this ancient 
Bharatvarsh requires the leadership of very big minds, of truly 
high souls to lift her from the depth of her present degradation. 
Swami Dayanand was admittedly one such leader. In him the 
nineteenth century found a true Rishi. In honouring such a person 
and in reminding ourselves of such greatness, we are really serving 
the nation and indeed advancing the cause of true progress. 


Udaipur ( Rajputana ) 


MOHAN SINHA MEHTA 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 

S WAMI DAYANAND Saraswati used to deliver a series of 
lectures in every town he visited. I had the privilege 
of hearing the lectures he delivered at Ajmer, on two or 
three occasions. On two occasions, he delivered them in the 
Gajmalji-ka-Nohra in the Nahar Mohalla, and I went with my 
father every evening to hear them. My revered father was a 
Sanskrit scholar, a religious-minded man, and a firm believer in the 
Adwait system of Vedanta. After attending to his official duties in 
the Government College, Ajmer, he used to spend his spare time in 
the company of learned snnnyasis. He visited Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati every day when the latter came to Ajmer. 

The earliest occasion when I remember to have had darshan 
of Swamiji was when my father took me with him to see 
the great man on a Sunday morning. We found Dayanand alone, 
standing in the eastern verandah of Seth Fatehmal Bhadaktiya’s 
Kothi, which stands near the Nasiyan temple of Seth Mulchand 
Nemichand Soni. After salutating him we sat down. He stood 
a giant, his face beaming. He asked me what I was reading. 

I replied with a single word siddha. My father explained what 
siddha meant. Swamiji blessed me, and my father began to talk 
to him on philosophy. 

Another occasion when I had his darshan was when he came 
to Pushkar in 1878 A.D. during the Great Fair annually held there 
during the last five days of the month of Kartik (October-November) 
when people from near and far go there to have a bath in the sacred 
waters of the Pushkar Lake. He was then staying in the Kotah 
Ghat. We saw him seated on a mat on the terrace, suffering 
from a cold in the head, his nose running, and a number of people 
sitting before him and asking him questions. 

I will cite an instance of the witty way in which he would 
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sometimes expose the weaknesses o£ his opponents. Mir Shafi 
Husain, uncle of the Sajjada of the Durgah Khwaja Sahib, Pandit 
(later Mahamahopadhyaya) Shive Narain, and some other Hindus 
and Muslims were sitting one morning at P. Bhag Barn’s house in 
Lakhan Kotri, at Ajmer, discussing the relative merits and 
demerits of Hinduism and Islam, the Muslim’s pointing out the 
weaknesses and superstitions of Hinduism and the Hindus, the 
defects of Islam. Swamiji listened to them and then said:— 
“You (addressing Mir Shafi Husain) grow a beard and you (address¬ 
ing P. Shive Narain) a choti: I would catch you by the beard 
and you by the choti. 1 I have neither; you can not catch me.” 

An incident which occurred during one of his lectures at 
Ajmer has impressed itself on my mind. One evening after 
listening to his lecture in the Gajmo,Ij i-ka-Nohra , people dispersed, 


but a few remained behind as usual to put questions to him and 
have their doubts removed. It was about eleven O’clock when he 
got up to return to the garden where he was staying. We were 
about fifteen or sixteen people. As we proceeded towards the 
gate we found it shut, with the wicket open. Some men advanced 
to open the gate but it would not open; a few more men lent 
their hands till only two or three of us remained with Swamiji. 
They tried their strength but, whether the doors got jammed or 
whatever else had happened, the doors remained shut. Seeing 
them all struggling with the door, Swamiji smiled and said;— 
“You are chohras of choleras , 2 step aside please.” He shook the 
doors and planting his left foot and his left hand against the 
doors, and throwing his weight against them, he took the chain 
off the kunda and, with a jerk, opened the door, while we 
all stood reverentially silent, amazed at his physical strength. 

Swami Dayanand breathed his last in Ajmer on 30, October, 
1883 a.d In September 1883, he went to Jodhpur as the guest 

1 It iB the religious duty of Muslims to grow a beard and the Hindus, a choti (tuft of hair 
on the skull). 

J lie eft* i called the present generation of Hindus, children of children meaning 
thereby that they were weaklings, being the offspring of child-marriages. Dayanand con. 
detuned chad-marriage as being inequitouB and against the Sastras. 
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Qtjpme Maharaja there. Swamiji used to take a cup o£ milk before 
retiring. On the 29th of that month he began to feel unwell 
soon after taking his usual drink of milk. Foul play was 
suspected. Poison had been given to him several times in 
his life. The best medical advice available was secui’ed, but the 
treatment did him no good. He was advised to go to a cool 
place, and he was taken on 16, October to Mount Abu. Hot 
improving there, he left for Ajmer and arrived here at 3 a. m. 
on 27, October. He put up at the Bhinai House. When 
we heard of this, I and my friend Ram Gopal and my cousin 
Ram Biias went to the Bhinai House in the afternoon to make 
enquiries. We were class mates reading for the matriculation 
in the Government College, Ajmer. I was a little over 
sixteen years: Ram Biias, eighteen and Ram Gopal, twenty. 
We eagerly looked forward to hearing his discourses on his 
getting well. He was treated by one Dr. Lachhmandas, a Punjabi 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon in Government employ in Ajmer. Ho 

improvement occurred. On 29, October he became very weak and 
all hope of recovery was lost. The next day was the Diwali day. 
We went as usual to the Bhinai House but found the whole place 
plunged in gloom, as all hope had been given up. We were in 
the Bhinai House when Swamiji breathed his last at about 6 p.m. 
It was a sublime scene. He called Swami Atmanandji and 
Brahmchari Ramanand and blessed them and asked all present there 
to stand behind him. After blessing all present there, he recited 
the Gayatri, engaged himself in Samadhic meditation for a few 
minutes and then lay down. The last words he uttered were:— 
“ qnr nn, ^ often 


“Merciful Father! Almighty God! This is thy will j Let thy 
will be done! Wonderful are thy ways.” 

Saying this, he turned on his side, drew a long breath and 
threw it out. That was his last breath. 

We three of us returned home weeping. The Diwali 
being the happiest and the most auspicious day of the year for 
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the' Iiindus, ray father surprised at seeing us in tears, enquired" 
what the reason was. I sobbed and said, “The Sun of India had 
set”. My father, who was aware of our visits to the Bhinai 
House, consoled us. 

Next day Dayanand’s bodily remains were cremated. Between 
9 and 10 a. m. the Viman containing his body was taken in 
procession to the cremation ground. Entering the city through 
the Agra Gate, the procession passed the Naya Bazar, Kadka 
Chi’uk, Dhanmandi, Dargah Bazar, Ghaseti, Diggi, emerged at the 
Usri Gate and proceeded to the cremation ground at Malncar. 
The cremation ceremony was performed in strict accordance with 
the directions laid down by Swamiji in his Svikarpatra. 

I was with the procession from the start, and had the 

privilege of putting my shoulder to his bier along with 

the other Arya Samajists. It was a big bier and while we 
were passing through the city 1 happened to count the men who 

were carrying it. I found the number to be sixteen. This later 

brought to my memory the remark I once heard him make during a 
public lecture at Ajmer when condemning the evil practice of 
child-marriage and extolling Brahmacharya. He had said that 
those who did not observe Brahmacharya and were the victims of 
child-marriage were weaklings, with diminutive bodies. Speaking 
of himself he said that he had observed perfect Brahmacharya all 
his life and would require sixteen men even to carry his body to 
the cremation ground. 

Rai Bahadur Pt. Bhagram, the Judicial Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Ajmer, who was a great admirer and supporter of the 
Swamiji and who had made arrangements for the funeral procession, 
walked with the procession to the cremation ground. Before 
the cremation, he delivered a short speech eulogizing Swamiji’s 
services to mankind and asking those present to continue the 
work be had started for the good of the world. 


Ajmsr 


HAR BILAS SARDA 
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DAYANAND, THE TEACHER 




T HE history of India is marked by a unique succession of 
men who had experienced God, who lived in the conscious¬ 
ness of the Eternal, who judged the standard of national life 
by the standard of Divine righteousness and -who spoke to their 
generation on the strength of the light within. They were the 
moving force in the spiritual progress of the Nation. One of 
the greatest amongst these luminaries of India was Maharshi 
Dayanand Saraswati. He was the embodiment of truth, love, 
service, sacrifice, grace and beauty. The spiritual splendour of 
his teachings based on truth alone can be judged by a reference 
to the Introduction to The Light of Truth. He had the 
consciousness of historic mission to the whole of humanity. His 
utterances show the most daring faith—faith in ancient wisdom, 
culture and the Vedas. His attention was drawn very early in life 
to the misery caused by ignorance and egoism, and his quest enabled 
him to solve the most knotty problems of life, not only for himself 
but for the world at large. His was a true renunciation caused 
by the poverty of the worldly objects to attract the soul. Search 
for a higher love made him forget worldly love. He obtained 
perfect bliss, because he placed himself entirely in the Divine 
hands and dedicated his mind, body and soul to the Divine Master. 
Faith in God gave him all the power, wisdom and joy that he 
needed for his great task. Perfect, unflinching faith in Him—an 
essential qualification of the seeker after Truth—is evidenced by 
innumerable incidents in his life. Faith conferred wisdom and 
enabled him to unravel the mystic mystery. He meditated on the 
splendour of the Divine Being which illumined Mb intellect, re¬ 
freshed and strengthened his mind for the noble task of the regene¬ 
ration of the down-trodden masses and heralding peace and solace 
for the world at large. Being a Yogi, he yoked his mind with God 
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by rendering it both open and obedient to Divine influence, he 
unfurled the flag of social and spiritual reform, raising the general 
ethical and moral standards, at the historic Kumbha fair at Hardwar. 

Our generation in this country is profoundly troubled by 
the problems of reorganising Indian society on the lines that 
would enable her to win back her ancient all-round greatness. 
The most active interests of the serious-minded patriots in this 
country and those of all well-wishers and friends of this cradle 
of civilization of the world, are concentrated in finding a solution 
of such problems. We know we are in great need of moral 
light and spiritual inspiration in our gropings. There is an 
increasing realisation too that the salvation of Indian society lies 
in the direction of spirituality and the Yedas to which the torch- 
bearer, Dayanand, led us in the nineteenth century. He taught us 
that human life and personality in whatever form it may be is 
sacred. Every man has worth and sacredness as a man. Social 
justice demands equal treatment and equal opportunities for all. 
The deeper our insight into human destiny the more sacred does 
every individual human being seems to us. The consciousness 

of God-love reveals the beauty of man. The concept of life in 
ancient India was decidedly superior to the work-a-day ideas of 
modern life. The weak, the wicked and the unfit require greater 
constructive help than the other classes. Sympathy for the people 
is the acid test of greatness. The Rishi resented the exploitation 
of the so-called depressed classes. He inspired the people by 
removing social ailments from the body-politic and proclaiming 
glad news of the Yedas—the only revealed work of God and of 
true knowledge to all. For him it made no difference whether 
a man was born in a good or a bad family. He wanted to knit 
the world in ties of common brotherhood. The Arya Samaj and 
its democratic constitution grew out of the feelings of Dayanand 
for the common people. Even the problem of international peace 
is the problem of expanding the era of love and social unity. 
The principle of srcpfa of the consciousness of humanity 
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internationalism in its practical aspect, is one o£ the Rism s 



greatest contributions to modern thought. 

By interpreting the Vedas in their true light, he exhorted 
the educated and the learned to develop arts, crafts, industries and 
sciences, and raise ethical and moral standards by making a strong 
and bold stand for the weak, by dispelling their fears and misgivings, 
and above all, by enabling the people to develop their spiritual 
nature and reach the goal of emancipation. The learned, he said, 
are not judged by their dogmas and creeds, but by the reality of 
their social feeling and by the selfless services rendered to the lowly. 
The right social order is the one which is conducive to the 
highest good of all the social classes. Swami Dayanand, a man of 
action, looked upon life as a combat, faced opposition steadfastly, 
hated mere talk, praised energetic action, and gave an impetus 
to the people which is visible in so many departments of national 
life to-day. A collective moral ideal is a necessity for the indivi¬ 
dual and the race and this is what is furnished by the Arya 
Samaj founded by the Rishi. He tried to discover the best social 
order laid down by the Vedas and then did his best to establish 
it. Now it is the business of the Arya Samajists to realise 
their responsibilities, and achieve the ideal. 

The death of the Swami at Ajmer and his parting words are 
the key, which unlocks the meaning of his life. His death was 
really the highest demonstration of a permanent law of human life. 
He approached death and faced it as a free spirit. He was fighting 
the forces of organised evil in society, and the poison administered 
to him at Jodhpur was the effective culmination of his work. The 
social principle of sacrifice and pain enunciated by the great Rishi 
and by his disciples like Swami Shraddhanand and others is a 
challenge to all who are conscious of the qualities of leadership. 

My homage to the great Rishi, the great teacher, social 
reformer and fighter of organised evil! 


Moga, Punjab 


R. K. KUMAR 


s«s 
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A TRIBUTE 

S WAMI Dayanand Saraswati was the greatest reformer of the 
nineteenth century as well as the saviour of the Hindu India. 
He opened the doors of the Vedic Dharma to mankind without 
any distinction of creed and colour. But for him there would 
have been no resurrection of the Vedic civilization. The great 
men of to-day are preaching what the Maharshi preached in the 
nineteenth century and are supplementing his work. In hi» 
private life he was as kind and loving as fearless, undaunting and 
heroic in his public life. He was uncompromising in his 
principles. 

Had the institution of Brahmacharya as preached by him 
been established in this land of Rishis, Bharat would have reached 
the zenith of her glory. To his students he looks great 
from every point of view. In religion he has revolution¬ 
ised the thought of the whole world. In politics his principles 
are sound and practical. Had the present day political leaders 
received light from the writings of the great Rishi, their line of 
action would have been quite different and would have not met 
with so many sad disappointments to-day. 

The spirit of Dayanand’s teachings is the spirit of freedom. 
Let the youth of the country imbibe it and they shall have 
their long cherished salvation, social, economic and political. 

Jolluhmjb MEHR CHAND 
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DAYANAND AND HINDUISM 

T HE Ardha Shatabdi of Swami Dayanand Saraswati will be 
celebrated in Ajmer in October next. It is in contemplation 
to publish a Commemoration Volume on the occasion and I 
am asked to contribute a short article. While I recognize my duty 
to pay my homage to the sacred memory of the great man on 
this auspicious occasion, I do so with hesitation and diffidence. 
It is not easy for me to do justice to the task in a manner worthy 
of the name and fame of the founder of the latest school of 
Hindu religious thought. Such a duty is moreover best discharged 
by one who knew the Swamiji personally and at close quarters. 
I had not the privilege of a personal acquaintance with him. He 
passed aw r ay in 1883 before the Indian National Congress, which 
provided the first means of inter-provincial intercourse in our 
large country, was born. What I know of the very valuable 
service the Swamiji has rendered in the cause of Hindu religious 
reform has been gathered from my intimate acquaintance and 
friendship with several of his prominent and devoted disciples and 
from books. Of the former, I would mention Lala Lajpatrai and 
Shraddhanand Sannyasi. Swami Shraddhanand who died a martyr 
to the cause of Arya Sarnaj, was a towering intellect and a 
man of lofty character and intense patriotism. It is to him 
chiefly, alike to his conversation and example, that I owe such 
understanding as I possess of the principles and doctrines of the 
great founder. 

To think of Swami Dayanand Saraswati as merely the founder 
s of a sect of Hindus is to do him absolute injustice. He 
was in every sense a full-blooded all round Hindu wffio fought 
down disruption and materially helped to consolidate the Hindu 
religion against inroads, numerical and moral. Let it not be 
forgotten that Hinduism is the one religion that can, consistently 
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science, maintain its claim 
man. Proof more and more 


the increasing achievements of 
that it was by God revealed to 
conclusive is being afforded by science that man has been evolved 
from lower forms of life and that he became rational and capable 
of articulate speech more than a million years ago, and that he is 
continuously in a state of development intellectually and morally. 
Atheists and agnostics excepted, we cannot but believe that if 
merciful God intended to instruct him in view to enable him to 
make the best of himself with his then capacity and resources, 
not only revelation was necessary but also means should be provided 
to expound its principles and doctrines from time to time. 
Hence Avatar* and divinely appointed appearances are bestowed 
upon us. It must be remembered that Hinduism, being as old 
as rational man, was revealed to him before writing was invented. 
The Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, were preserved and handed 
down orally. Hence too arose the necessity for a special full-time 
class to be reciting and preserving .and teaching the same. 
Naturally enough among the mass of people, ill-educated and 


illiterate, practices, conventions and even superstitions in the name 
of religion arose from imperfect knowledge of all its principles and 
doctrines. We can now understand the great phenomena of 
Hinduism, the advent of Avatars, that God should, at long 
intervals, become incarnate for the purpose of renovating the 
religion and that distinguished interpreters appeared from time 
to time. We have a glorious series of such interpreters beginning 
with Gautama Buddha and ending with Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 
This fact is responsible for Bchisms in Hinduism. Buddhism with 
Jainism, Sikhism, Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj are the chief 
of these schisms. But it is necessary to observe here that the last 
is the nearest to the parent religion. Indeed if Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati had not given a distinctive name to his school of 
thought while really it is a truly Vedic and Hindu cult, he would 
be regarded and honoured exactly as Sri Sankaracharya and 
Sri Ramanujacharya and Sri Madhvacharya, as one of the 
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rars 1 and philosophers within its pale. 

The Hindus owe a vast debt of gratitude to this great 
product of their religion, who resuscitated our faith in the reve¬ 
lation of the Vedas and our loyalty to its leading doctrines and 
principles, of which the divinest is the doctrine of ahimsa. In 
his own conduct the saintly reformer proved his faith in this 
noble doctrine and thereby rendered his invaluable service to the 
cultural thought of humanity. For, the last glorious act of his 
mortal existence was to forgive bis assassin and enable him 
to escape his punishment, shewing that he was one of the 
supermen sent down by God here below to shew the right path 
to mankind and which will stand out as a moral beacon. 

Like some other greatmen throughout the world, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati has had his detractors and it was my un¬ 
pleasant experience to read, quite by chance, a little book, 
ferociously hostile, attacking him from cradle to his death, 
detecting in him nothing but fraud and hypocricy throughout his 
career. Ye, Gods and the little fishes, what are we coming to ? 
We honoured Kapila the agnostic and Charvaka the atheist, and 
ranked them among Munis or Rishis. But for Dayanand, the 
biggest prop of Hinduism in modern times, an educated Sanatani 
Hindu fellow countryman has nothing but rank abuse! May 
the light and leading of this great soul be the solace and guide 
of millions of my fellow Hindus, resurrecting their weakening 
faith in the cosmopolitan and divine flow of his evangel. May 
his great soul eternally rest in the peace Narayana! 


Salem 


C. VIJIARAGHAVACHARIAR 


3 A South Indian term meaning "Teacher.” 


KAUSAMBI 




S WAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI was a learned Vedic scholar 
and grammarian. I have chosen Kausambi as the theme 
of this little note as it was the birth-place of Katyayana, 
the celebrated author of Varttikas on Panini’s Ashtadhayl. 
There is no means of ascertaining when the city of KauSambi was 
first founded. So much, however, is known that it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Kausambi and is mentioned in such 
early books as the Satapatha Brahmana, the Ramayana, etc. 
The Sanskrit drama, Ratnavali recites the glories of the city and 
its inhabitants. According to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, 
Gautama Buddha preached at Kausainbi for several years, 
but scholars doubt whether he ever went so far west as this 
region. 

This city has been conclusively identified with the ancient 
remains near the village of Kosam on the Jumna river, some 30 
miles above the city of Allahabad (vide my article entitled 
Kausambi in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1927, pages 
989 seq.) Two inscriptions described in that article revealed the 
fact that in the first half of the eleventh century, Kausambi formed 
part of the territory of a ruler named YaSahpala and at the end 
of the twelfth century a.d. of the kingdom of Jayachchandradeva, 
Gaharwar king of Kanauj. There was nothing else known about 
its ancient history from monumental records. Five inscriptions 
emanating from the ruins at Kosam and acquired in recent years 
establish the existence of a feudatory family of Maharajas in 
Kausambi about the third century a.d. A sixth epigraph of this 
dynasty also found at Kosam is described in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 266-67 and reproduced in Plate XXXIX, G. 
All these epigraphs are inscribed in Brahtni characters of the 
pre-Gupta period and in a language which is a mixture of Prakrit 
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Sanskrit usually employed in the inscriptions of the Kushan 
period. They are all dated and the method of recording the 
date is also similar to that employed in the inscriptions of the 
pre-Gupta period, thus;—“(In the Government) of the Maharaja, 
the illustrious Bhadramegha, in the year eightyseven, 87, in 
the third fortnight of the rainy season, on the 5 th day, on 
this occasion as specified”. Such being the case, Dr. Fleet’s 
view that Maharaja Bhimavarman mentioned in the inscriptions 
dealt with by him was a feudatory chief of the early Gupta 
king, Skandagupta, must be discarded. Of the remaining five 
inscriptions, two were brought to light by myself in the villages 
in the vicinity of Kosam, when I was engaged in the 
re-erecting of the Asoka pillar at Kosam in 1921-22 and 
published in the Epigraphia Indica, Yol. XVIII, pp. 158-60 and 
plate. They state respectively that in the reigns of the 
Maharajas Sri Sivamegha and Bhadramegha certain pious acts 
were performed by certain individuals. The date of the 
former inscription is only partially preserved; the other 
is dated in the year 88, in the third fortnight of the rainy 
season, on the 5th day. The remaining three inscriptions were 
discovered last year, two by Mr. B. M. Vyas, Executive Officer, 
Allahabad Municipal Board, and the third by Mr. Kshatresa Chandra 
Chatterji of the Allahabad University and are now preserved in the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad. One of the former and the one 
discovered by Mr. Chatterji pertain to the reign of Bhadramegha 
and were both engraved on the same date, namely, in the year 
87, in the third fortnight of the rainy season, on the 5th day and 
their object is to record the installation of seating slabs ( asanapatta) 
in honour of the noble goddess ( Bhagavati) by the sons of a 
certain &apara along with certain other persons. The last 
inscription is engraved on a fragment of a Buddhist railing post, 
and may be rendered thus: — “(In the Government) of &ri Bhimavar¬ 
man in the year one hundred and thirty, 130, in the first fortnight 
of the summer season on the.day”. 
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These inscriptions supply names of three rulers, namely:— 

1. Bhadramegha. 

2. Bhimavarman. 

3. Sivamegha. 

We have the dates of 87 and 88 for No. 1; 130 and 139 
for No. 2 and none for Sivamegha. It is not possible as yet to 
say how these three rulers were related to each other. It is, 
however, interesting to observe that the family to which they 
belonged was not unknown to the Puranas. Several versions of 

the Brahmanda and Vayu Puranas tell us that “In Koiala there 
will be nine very powerful and wise kings celebrated as Meghas” 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 51), and I have no doubt 
that the three Maharajas mentioned above belonged to this very 
family of Meghas inspite of the fact that the name of one of 
them has the cognomen “varman”. The readings Medyd and 
Medhatithi in place of Meghd tti in some of the manuscripts of 
the Vayu Pur ana are no doubt corruptions of the original read¬ 
ing due to the ignorance of the scribes. It may be hoped that 
the names of the remaining six rulers of this family will some 
day be revealed by further epigraphical discoveries on this site. 
The era in which the dates of the inscriptions discussed 
above are recorded is unfortunately not specified. To judge 
from the nature of the characters employed and other reasons cited 
above, it seems very likely that it was the era of Kanishka and 
this fits in well enough with the third century a. d. assigned to 
this family of the Meghas by Mr. Pargiter. 

The extensive remains at Kosam call for early exploration. 
Many interesting objects including terracotta figurines, seals includ- 
ng one of the third century b. c. and other objects of interest 
have been found among them by the villagers and systematic 
excavations whenever they may be undertaken may be expected 
to reveal even more valuable objects in the way of sculptures, 
inscriptions, etc. 
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AN UNDUSTRY WITH A HISTORIC PAST 




S WAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI was one o£ the greatest 
men o£ India. He was the first great Indian to advocate 
the revival o£ Indian industries, o£ which the hand-loom 
industry was the most important. 

The beginnings of the hand-loom industry go back to the 
hoary past, when cotton clothing was unknown to most parts 
of the world, and men and women covered themselves with 
garments made of the rudest materials. Some scholars trace the 
history actually to the period of the Rigveda. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that the industry has a very ancient 
origin, and by common consent, India is regarded as the birthplace 
of cotton manufactures. As early as the period of Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of the Punjab, Indian textiles were enjoying 
supremacy in the markets of the world. For over 2,000 years 
this pre-eminence was maintained, and travellers and historians 
in all ages and climes have praised the excellence of India’s 
handicraft. The famous Dacca Muslin was the high-water-mark of 
the hand-loom weaver’s art. It is said that out of one pound of 
cotton, a thread 250 miles long w r as spun and went to the making 
of this wonderful fabric. The art was not confined to any 
particular part of the country, and places as far scattered as Surat, 
Benares and Masulipatam plied a large export trade with the 
countries of the West. 

In the early years of the British connection, India was sending 
large quantities of muslins, prints and calicos to the British 
market. When England became the pioneer of the industrial age, 
and the genius of Hargreaves, Arkwright and others laid the 
foundations of the spinning and weaving industry, her manufacturers 
found it difficult to compete with the products of India, and by 
a series of enactments of a fiscal and penal character India’s 
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Tfiaustry suffered a progressive decline. That was accelerated when 
power factories were established in India towards the middle 
of the last century. It is a remarkable circumstance, however, 
that in this unequal struggle, the hand-loom weaver has by no 
means been crushed out of existence, and manages still to hold an 
important place in the economic life of the country. 

It has been estimated that nearly two million people are engaged 
at one time or another in the industry, and that they produce 
something like 1,500 million yards. Not all the looms are at 
work throughout the year, as quite a number of the people engaged 
in the industry devote themselves to agriculture during the culti¬ 
vation season. For all that, the industry is strongly entrenched, 
and whole families and villages subsist on it. The use of artificial 
silk yarn, which began to be imported into this country in 
appreciable quantities from 1925, gave a real impetus to the 
industry, as it helped to turn out very attractive designs which 
found ready favour with large sections of the population. 

The position to-day is that Japanese competition is as much 
a menace to the hand-loom weaver as it is to the manufacturer. 
The mill-made cloth does not enter into direct competition to any 
extent with the products of the hand-loom, but the same cannot 
be said of Japanese imports which are penetrating every nook 
and corner of India, and which by their cheapness are 
seriously affecting the demand for the indigenous article. As 
regards the future, the hand-loom industry, like every other industry, 
is passing through a period of unexampled difficulty, but the 
vitality it has shown for centuries in the face of tremendous odds 
may be taken as an indication that it has got its roots deep down in 
the social habits of the people, and that, with sympathetic watchful¬ 
ness, this most important of Indian industries might be expected 
to hold its own even in the machine age in which we are living. 


Bombay 


H. P. MODY 
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SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 




A man’s character is revealed in nothing so much as in the 
petty incidents of his life, when he is off his guard, when 
he is away from the public gaze, or, when he is faced by 
dangers and difficulties; when he receives provocation from 
others, when he has to deal with his enemies, and when he 
has temptations placed in his way. We have culled the 
following incidents from Dayanand’s eventful life because they 
reveal him to us as he really was. We find him a man of 
unusually strong physique, born of his constant and unflinching 
observance of Brahmctcharya, fearless, possessed of great courage 
and fortitude, ready to lay down his life for his convictions, 
tolerant to a degree, kind even to his deadly enemies, a strict 
devotee of truth, a man of great ready wit and presence of mind, 
possessed of an inexhaustible store of learning, a skilful 
debater, an eloquent speaker, a powerful writer, a patriot of 
no mean order, uncompromising in his principles, able to 
resist the strongest temptations, keen of intellect, broad in his 
views, a philosopher of the highest order, a sworn enemy 
of evil customs and irreligious rites, a merciless exposer of 
absurdities and enormities sanctioned by antiquity, a great Yoyi, 
a staunch monotheist unshaken in his faith in God and His 
Word, the Vedas. Dayanand was a reformer through and 
through. His reforms were not confined to religion alone. 
They embraced every sphere of life. He was a social reformer, 
an educationalist, an advocate of physical culture and a 
political seer, a moralist. He did not know any European 
language and yet his views were most enlightened and liberal. 
Such was Dayanand, and it would be a happy day for India when 
Indians try to study and understand him and to follow in his 
footsteps. 
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Demonstration of a Brahmacbari’s Strength 



I. Dayanand was holding a conversazione and delivering public 
lectures at Jullundur. One day at one of the private meetings 
he was exchanging thoughts on various topics with those present. 
Sardar Vikram Singh of Ahluwalia, the premier rais of the locality, 
was among the audience. He asked Dayanand as to whether all 
that was claimed for brahmacliarya was true. The latter replied 
that that was the verdict of the Sastras. The Sardar said that 
it was difficult to prove the truth of the Gastric sayings and 
taunted Dayanand that he also was a brahmachari, but in him 
there were no signs which showed that he possessed any extra¬ 
ordinary strength. 

Dayanand did not reply to this taunt at the time. When, 
however, the meeting broke up and the Sardar took his seat in 
his carriage and pair, Dayanand slipped silently out and took hold 
of one of the hind wheels of the Sardar’s carriage. The driver 
took up the reins and shook them with a view to make the 
powerful and sturdy wheelers start. The horses did in vain try 
to start, but they were unable to move even one step forward. 
The Sardar put his head out of the window and cast a look 

behind in order to find out what it was that was acting as 

a brake to his horse locomotive. To his great chagrin he saw 
Dayanand holding one of the wheels. The latter told him with 
a smile that he was simply demonstrating the strength of a 
brahmachari and so saying let go his hold. The spirited horses 

then started with a bound and the carriage rattled swiftly away. 

II. One evening, Dayanand was sitting at the edge of the 
waters of the Ganges at Benares. His mode of sitting was what 
is known by the name of Padmdsan (sitting erect, cross-legged 
with soles of both feet turned upwards and the palms turned 
upwards resting on knee-caps). A band of Muhammadans chanced 
to pass by him. Some of them recognised him as the fakir who 
a few days ago had severely criticised Islam. They at once flew 
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a rage and two of them, who perhaps thought themselves 
e the strongest of all, advanced towards him and passing one 
arm under each of his armpits and the other over his shoulders, 


gripped him with both hands. They swung him with a view 
to gain momentum for throwing him into the river. Dayanaud 
at once divined their evil intention and stuck his arms to his 
sides so that their arms were caught as it were in a vice. Then 
he stood up and dragging them after him plunged into the river 
and left them in mid-stream to take a ducking to their hearts’ 
content. He himself dived under the water and swam away to 
a safe distance. His assailants were completely outwitted. They 
had never thought that the fakir would turn the tables on them 
in so strange a manner. They somehow managed to reach the bank. 
They and their* companions, to avenge their discomfiture, remained 
standing on the bank with brick-bats and clods of earth in their 
hands, so that they might pelt the fakir with those missiles as 
soon as he popped his head above water. But here too they 
counted without the host; for Dayanaud was too astute to be 


caught in this trap. They had imagined that Dayanand was still 
under water and would not be able to remain there for long. 
They waited for a sufficiently long time, but when they did not 
see his head popping out, they concluded that he had been 
drowned and left the place in great vexation. When the shades 
of evening had fallen, Dayanand returned to his place none the 
worse for this adventure. 


Fearlessness 

I. Dayanand was absolutely unacquainted with fear. No 
danger, however great, could unman him. Once when he was 
travelling to find the source of the Narbada river, he found 
himself in a thick and impenetrable forest. He was trying to 
find a way out of it when suddenly he found himself face to 
face with a ferocious black bear standing on his hind legs, uttering 
a fearful roar and advancing towards him with open jaws. 
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nand did not lose his presence of mind. He had no 
capon with him than a small cudgel. Nothing daunted he 
thrust it into ,the gaping mouth of the beast. The beast was 
so much cowed down that it at once turned its back upon him 
and ran as fast as it could with the air of a whipped cur. 


His firm faith in what he preached 


Revd. J. J. Lucas gives the following account of bis 
interview with Dayanand at Farrukhabad in 1877 : 

“ He spoke so strongly and with such evident conviction 
against idolatry that I was surprised at the hearty reception the 
people of Farrukhabad gave him. I remember his saying that 
if he were marched up to the mouth of a cannon and told that 
unless he prostrated himself before an idol he would be blown to 
pieces, he would reply * Blow away I went away from the 
interview feeling that he was a strong man, strong and sincere 
in his hatred of idolatry.” 

Resistance to Temptations 

Maharana Sajjan Singh, the ruler of Mewar, was a great 
admirer and devoted follower of Dayanand. The kingdom of 
Mewar is supposed to be the gift of Eklinga Mahadeva and the 
banner of Udaipur bears the emblem of that deity on it. In 
fact, the Maharanas of Udaipur profess to rule as his agents only. 
One day the Maharana, proposed to him that if he would give 
up preaching against idolatry he would be installed as the chief 
priest of the temple of Eklingji and would practically become 
the owner of the great estate valued at several lacs of rupees that 
was attached to it. Dayanand was not a little annoyed at this 
and with the air of a man who had been touched to the quick, 
replied in an angry tone:— 

“By placing this temptation before me you want me to 
break the command of God. Your small kingdom, the boundaries 
of which 1 can croBS in one run and its temple cannot make me 
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¥ak God’s commands. Lacs of people are guided in matters 
of faith by me and 1 have always to be on my guard that I act 
rightly.” The Maharana was more than ever convinced of 
Dayanand’s sincerity. 


His Ready Wit 

I. Dayanand was a man of ready wit and genuine humour. 


He would often silence his adversaries simply by a flash of wit 
or biting sarcasm. But he made use of these weapons against 
those only who were not really learned but only pretended to be 
so and were big in their own conceit. 

In the famous religious controversy with the learned Pandits 
of Benares on the 2nd November 1869 a.I). he non-plussed two of 
his opponents Swami Vishuddhanand and Pt. BalSastri, who 
professed to be omniscient in Dharma iSastra, by his wit alone, 

Swami Vishuddhanand quoting an aphorism of Vyasa asked 
Dayanand to quote a Vedic text in its support. The latter said 
that it had nothing to do with the subject under discussion and was 
irrelevant. Swami Vishuddhanand however pressed Dayanand to 
quote the Vedic text if he knew it. Dayanand said that if one 
did not have a text by heart one could quote it by seeing the 
book, Swami Vishuddhanand then taunted Dayanand by saying 
that if he did not know everything by heart why had he dared 
engage in a controversy in the city of Kashi. 


Dayanand 

Vishuddhanand 

Dayanand 

Vishuddhanand 


Dayanand 


Vishuddhanand : 


Have you everything by heart? 

Tes I have everything by heart. 

Please say what is the ow r n form of Dharma ? 
(said in his own Sanskrit that that) which 
was sanctioned by the Vedas and had some 
purpose of its own was Dharma. 

This is your own Sanskrit. It has no 
probative value. Please quote from the 
Vedas and Smritis. 

The differentium of Dharma is impulsion. 
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Dayanand 
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This is an aphorism of Jaimini. 

This is an aphorism. Why do you not 
quote from the Vedas and Smritis from 
memory. As regards impulsion also you 
should quote a text of the \ edas or the 


Vishuddkanand : 
Dayanand : 


Vishuddhanand : 
Dayanand : 

Vishuddhanand 
Dayanand \ 

Vishuddhanand : 
Dayanand 


Vishuddhanands ’ 


Dayanand 


Smritis which give that impulsion, 
did not say anything in reply. 

Very well you have not given the own 
form of Dharma, now please say how many 
differentia there are of Dharma. 

There is only one differentium of Dharma. 
What is it ? 
kept silent. 

There are ten differentia of Dharma. How do 
you say that there is only one differentium. 
What are they? 

Fortitute, forbearance, control of the passions, 
non-stealing, cleanliness, control of the senses, 
intellect, knowledge, truthfulness, freedom 
from anger—these are the differentia of 
Dharma according to Manu, how then do you 
say there is only one differentium of Dharma. 
lips were sealed. BalSastri then stepped 
forward and said-—Yes I have read all 
the Dharma &astras. 

Very well, you please give me the differentia 


of Adharma. 

At this, Balsastri also was dumb-founded and could not utter 
a word in reply. 

II. The observance of the rule that a Sannyasi is not to 
touch metal is enjoined upon all modern Sannyasis. Dayanand 
regarded the rule as absurd and did not observe it. He used freely 
to handle money and utensils of metal. One day a brother Sannyasi 
taunted him for this. The objector happened to have his crown 
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stipfed that very day. Dayanand was ready with his answer to the 
taunt. He said, “Brother, it seems that your crown has been shaved 
not with a razor, but with cloth or leather.” The man did 
not know how to meet this trenchant sarcasm of Dayanand. 

III. Dayanand was a master of the art of playing upon words. 
When in a jocular mood he would take up the name of a visitor 
and by analysing and recompounding it would assign such an 
absurd meaning to it that its owner would become the laughing 
stock of all present. But he never indulged in a frivolity like 
this for its own sake. He did so when he found a man with 
an ugly name with a view to teach people to give beautiful 
names to their children. Once a person of the name of Gayadin 
happened to visit him. The name simply meant the gift (din) 
of Gaya (the famous Hindu place of pilgrimage) but Dayanand 
took it to be a hybrid composed of the Hindi word gaya 
(the past tense of the verb jdnd , to go) and the Arabic word 
din meaning religion. He said to the owner of the name 
My dear sir, your name means that your religion is gone. 
What then is left to you if you have lost your religion ? 


Dayanand as a Yogi 

It is a well-known fact that Dayanand bade adieu to the 
parental roof with the sole object of finding out the way of 
triumphing over death. His uncle’s and young sister’s death 
produced such a deep impression on his boyish mind that he lost 
all interest in the affairs of the world and the unravelling of the 
tnystery of death became the question of questions for him. 
After leaving his home he wandered in jungles infested with 
bears, lions and tigers, ascended the inaccessible mountain-tops 
and crossed and recrossed icy rivers in search of Yogis, for he 
was told that yoga was the only means of conquering death. He 
passed months and months in practising it and acquired a great 
proficiency in that art-r-the peculiar heritage of Indians. We 
give below an extract front a letter of the late B. Jyoti Swarup 
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ler of Meerut and afterwards of Dehra Dun whose munificence 
and exertions brought into existence the famous Mahadevi Kanya 
Pathshala, Dehra Dun and who bad the unique honour of sitting 
at the feet of Dayanand. This will clearly show that Dayanand 
was a yogi and that too of no mean order. The letter was 
addressed to the late B. Devendranath Mukerji the Bengali 
biographer of Dayanand. The conversation referred to in it 
took place in B. Jyoti Swarupa’s presence. 

“One evening at Meerut in 1879, Colonel Olcott said that 
he and Madame Blavatsky had doubts whether it could be true 
that Swami Sahkaracharya transferred his soul from his own 
body to that of a prince who had died that very day, Swamiji 
said that it was strange that one versed in yoga like the Madame 
could entertain a doubt on a point like the above. For his part, 
he said, he had none. He was not a first class yogi ; his 
accomplishments, however, never went beyond those of a middle 
class yogi and yet he could concentrate his life to any one part 
of his own body and withdraw it from all others, that is to say, 
his body would be dead to all intents and purposes except in that 
part of it where he (had) collected all his vital forces. This he 
said he could demonstrate to them whenever they liked. If he 
a middle class yogi could do so much, he thought (it) within 
the pale of possibility that an adept in yoga might go a step 
further and transfer his life from his own body to another.” We 
have it on the authority of such a reliable person as the late 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Sunder Lai, Superintendent, Postal Workshops 
U.P., that Dayanand could enter the state of Samadhi (trance) and 
remain absorbed in deep meditation for twelve hours at a stretch. 


Meerut 


GHASI RAM 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AND ARYA SAMAJ 

‘ tr FHE world is fettered by the chain forged by superstition and 
A ignorance. I have come to snap asunder that chain and to 
set slaves at liberty.”—Swami Dayanand. 

The Arya Samaj is a society of Aryas (‘Arya’, means “ the 
virtuous and learned”), started for the revival and propagation 
of the oldest religion in the world, the Yedic Dharma 1 . 

It is the belief of the Arya Samaj that from the beginning 
of the creation uptil 5,000 years back, the religion of the world 
was Yedic, and that after the war of Mahabharata, in which most 
of the learned and the brave of the world took part, different 
sects and religions which we now find upon earth, came into 
existence. It was after the Great War that the dark ages of 
India began. In those ages were introduced the worship of idols, 
caste restrictions, animal sacrifice, licentious rites, the multiplicity 
of deities and other accretions with which frail humanity, to use 
the euphuistic phraseology of Mr. Nevinson, “ has surrounded 
the stern purity of the Yedic revelation.” The whole country 
became priest-ridden. Individuality was lost. The most impor¬ 
tant problems of life and death were considered and the sacred 
rites performed by the priests for the people. The astrologers 
were the masters of the situation; and the ‘Brahmin priests’ of 
India became ‘gatekeepers’ of Heaven. 

Happily a picture of the times just before the advent of the 
Arya Samaj is preserved for us. It is from the pen of a master 
mind. Keshab Chander Sen, the great Brahmo leader says:— 
“Look at yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of freedom, 
lorded over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your better 

1 “ That which is devoid of partiality, which inculcates justice and equality, which teaches 
truthfulness of thought, speech and deea, in a word, that which is in conformity with the will 
of God as embodied in the Vedas, even that I call dkarma , 13 Sutami Dayanand, 
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and better feelings all smothered, under the crushing wei! 
ot custom. Look at your homes, your wives and sisters, your 
mothers and daughters, immured within the dungeon of the 
zenana, ignorant of the outside world little better than slaves, 
whose character of liberty of thought and action has been ignored. 
Look at your social constitution and customs, the mass of ener¬ 
vating, demoralising and degrading curses they are working. 
Watch your daily life, where almost at every turn you meet with 
some demand for the sacrifice of your conscience, some temptation 
to hypocrisy, some obstacle to your improvement and true happiness. 
Say, from your own experience, whether you are not hemmed in 
on all sides by a system of things which you cannot but hate and 
abhor, denounce and curse; whether the spiritual government under 
which you live is not despotism of the most galling and revolting 
type, oppressive to the body, injurious to the mind, and deadly 
to the soul? Are you not yoked to some horrid customs of which 
you feel ashamed, and which to say the least are a scandal to reason 
and have you not often sighed and panted for immediate deliverance ? 
Are you not required to pass through a daily routine of social 
and domestic concerns against which your educated ideas and 
cultivated tastes perpetually protest? And considering the sum 
total of mischief and misery caused religiously, socially, and 
physically, have you not often wept bitterly in solitude for 
your hard lot and that of your countrymen ?” 

It was at such a time as this, that a great man, a celibate 
after a life of wide study and deep contemplation for forty years, 
came to the rescue of the people. After a most successful 
struggle with the orthodox Pandits, Swami Dayanand Saraswati— 
that was the name of the great Reformer and Revivalist—established 
the firBt Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1875, to restore the ancient 
Dharma and as a strong protest against the later day Hinduism 
and other religions. Thus the Arya Samaj had its origin in 
the vigorous protest against superstitious ideas and impious 
and irreligious acts of the selfish priests, raaulvis, and the 
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itful missionaries. It was also an act of revivalism. 
Mr. A. J. Davis of America, says:—“ I behold a fire that is univer¬ 
sal, the fire of infinite love, which burnetii to destroy all hate, 
which dissolveth all things to their purification. Over the fair 
fields of America—over the great land of Africa—over the ever¬ 
lasting mountains of Asia—over the wide empires and kingdoms of 
Europe, I behold the kindling flame of the all-consuming, all purify¬ 
ing fire. Beholding this infinite fire—which is certain to melt the 
kingdoms and empires and governmental evils of the whole earth, I 
rejoice exceedingly and I take hold of life with an enkindling 
enthusiasm, “ To restore primitive Aryan religion to its first pure 
state was the fire in the furnace called “ Arya Samaj ” which started 
and burnt brightly in the bosom of that inspired son of God in 
India, Dayanand Saraswati. From him the fire of inspiration was 
transferred to many noble and inflaming souls in the land of 

Eastern Dreams.Hindus and Muslims ran together to 

extinguish the consuming fire, which was flaming on all sides 
with a fierceness that was never dreamed of by the first 
kindler Dayanand. And Christians too, whose altar fires and sacred 
candles were originally lighted in the dreamy East, joined the 
Muslims and the Hindus in their efforts to extinguish the new Light 
of Asia. But the heavenly fire increased and propagated itself.” 1 

Here we may say a word or two regarding some of the 
basic doctrines of the Vedic Dharma. The first is the doctrine 
of eternal Trinity. God, souls 2 (innumerable of course) 
Prakriti (the material cause of the Universe) are the eternal 
Being eternal their essential nature, their attributes, 
characteristics are also eternal. They contain germs 
science. Then the doctrine of concatenation of 
and Dissolutions of the Universe. Creations and 


substrata, 
and their 
of every 
Creations 


1 “ Beyond the Valley p. 382. 

3 “The immortal, eternal principle which is endowed with attraction and repulsion, 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and consciousness and whose capacity for knowledge is limited 
—even that I believe to be the soul.”— Swami Dayanand. 
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Elutions have eternally followed each other in success 
the belief of the Arya Samaj that the primitive 
man cannot instruct himself without another’s help. For this 
purpose and to afford as a sort of text-book on geography to 
explain the map of the Universe, the Vedas—the word of God— 
were given in the beginning of every Creation. The Arya Samaj 
believes that ‘ the Vedas are the books of true knowledge 

Kow, the Vedas 1 are meant for the whole Universe and not 
for the people of India only. God says in the Vedas: “As I 
have given this word (i. e., the four Vedas), which is the word 
of salvation (happiness here and hereafter) for all mankind— 
Brahmins, Kshattriyas, VaLSyas, Sudras, women, servants, aye, 
even the lowest of the low, — so should you all do, i. e., teach 
and preach the Veda”. 2 “Brahmins, Kshattriyas, VaiSyas, 
and Sudras ” spoken of in the scripture are the four natural 
divisions of human society, namely the priestly class, the warrior 
class, the mercantile class, and the labouring class respectively. 
But unlike the teaching of the Vedas and that of the Arya 
Samaj, the present day Hinduism considers these classes (castes) 
to be based on birth, to remain water-tight compartments, 
hereditary prisons, “ from which there is no exit and into which 
no outsider may enter ”. 

But that is not the case. Swami Dayanand teaches that 
the so-called * castes ’ ought to be based on personal qualifications. 


1 The Arya Samaj lays down the following teste of true Revelation : 

“ L It must be as old as the creation of man. 

II. It must give a true description of God, soul and matter ; with their relations to one 
another, sufficient for the guidance of man. 

III. The laws laid down therein must be eternal and immutable. 

From the above the following corollaries may be deduced. 

IY. It must not contain storks or histories of past events ; for such matter would 
prove that it was composed after these events had taken place. 

V. It should not contain contradictions or a repeal of its own laws, for these would 
point to its imperfect origin.” handbook of the Arya Samaj , 27. 

^ *wuwr n Tajvneda, xxvij 
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-ys the great Reformer: “ The class and order of an individual should 
be determined by his merits A short anecdote from his 

biography would give a more comprehensive idea of Swami 
Dayauand’s belief on the subject. “ One day when Rev. Dr. Hooper 
sat in a chair opposite Swamiji (on the day set apart for 
discussion ), the Reverend gentleman put two questions to Swamiji 
in Sanskrit the second of which was as regards the ‘ caste, 
system’ in the Vedas. Swamiji replied that in the Vedas 
division of classes was according to gum ( qualities) and karma 
(actions). The Reverend gentleman: If my qualities and 
actions be good, can I then be called a Brahmin ? Swamiji : 
“Certainly, if your qualities and actions be that of a Brahmin 
you also can be called a Brahmin.” 1 

The great work of Swami Dayanand is the Sat garth 
Prakash or “ Light of Truth ” as it is called. It has been 
chiefly instrumental in stimulating the reasoning faculty to work 
in the field of theology. Unlike other religions it is the 
claim of the Arya Samaj that the Pharma based on the Vedas 
can withstand the fiercest inroads made by the highest intellect. 
In fact, the Arya Samajists believe that science is the hand-maid 
of religion, and that wherever knowledge would go, the Vedic 
Dharma would follow in its wake. Thus, the Light of Truth 
has been a powerful cause of the emancipation of man’s intellect. 

The teaching of the great Swami made men use their 
own minds in thinking out the problems of life and death. 
“ For the first time,” to use the picturesque phrase of M. Taine, 
“ men opened their eyes and saw ”. In India it is the result 
of Swami Dayanand’s teaching that “ the right of thinking 
freely and acting independently, of using our minds without 
excessive awe of authority, and shaping our lives without 
unquestioning obedience, is now a finally accepted principle in 
some sense or other with every school of thought that has the 
smallest chance of commanding the future.” 

Mee »ut MAD AN MOHAN SETH 
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EAST LONDONERS AND HINDUS 


W HEN grave-faced ambassadors come over to London to 
represent some Foreign Power at Court or Conference, 
they always lodge in the WEST END among the rich and great, 
West End people entertain them, exchange views with them 
and try to interpret to them the character and aspirations of the 
British people. When it is time for the visitors to return to 
their own land, they go back ignorant of our country, because 
they have had no opportunity of getting into touch with the 
people, the real people, the working people, who form the great 
majority of the inhabitants of this island. 

This has always seemed to me a tremendous disadvantage, 
blocking the way to real good will and understanding between the 
Nations. I have longed for many years that representatives of 
foreign powers should stay in our part of London—the East 
End — as guests of the working people, learning from them what 
conditions of life are. Here, among the common people is to be 
found the ground of unity and understanding for lack of which 
so many conferences, pacts and promises prove abortive. 

When I heard, therefore, that five Hindu friends were 
< oming to London at the invitation of the King to attend a 
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I wrote post-haste to Mr. Gandhi to say 
for the honour of entertaining them here in Bow. The 
best we had would be put at their disposal, not only for the 
love we bore towards India, nor for the personal friendship we 
felt for himself, but chiefly because we were convinced that now 
was the appointed time to break away from the age-old habit of 
entertaining statesmen in gilded halls, rather than in the homes of 
the populace. It seemed a matter of political principle to me. 
Mr. Gandhi saw it in the same light. So in due course, East 
Londoners turned out to line the streets to welcome a 
plenipotentiary from a foreign country, who for the first time 
in the history of our country, had chosen to take up his abode 
among the humblest and poorest of its citizens. 

Humble and poof! yes, the words are relevant. Wise 
and far-seeing ! these words are equally true of the East Ender. 
He is not educated in any academic sense of the term, but he 
acquires tolerance, patience and wisdom through the necessity of 
facing every day anew, the stark realities of life and death, pain 
and want, hunger and fear. 

So in their characteristic manner, they accepted Mr. Gandhi 
as one of themselves. They treated him with the directness and 
spontaneity which is the finest flower of courtesy. They joined 
in his prayers. They welcomed him at theirs. They brought 
their children up to him and pressed them into his arms. 
They cracked jokes with him. Some even got up in the 
freezing cold at unearthly hours, to go walking with him. They 
entertained him in their homes. A blind man, a hospital inmate, 
sent him a message, would he visit his ward ? Next day at 
6 a.m., Mahatmaji was by his bedside. A cripple who could 
not leave his room longed to see him. Next morning he was 
enjoying his company, as they sat chatting by his kitchen fire. 

These little two-roomed homes were badly shaken during 
the war by bombardment. Night after night, the Zeppelins went 
over Bow. The first Kingsley Hall was bombed, a nearby school 
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and twenty-two children killed and wounded. 

\%V. v ** . 

Seven nights in succession, Bow had to suffer the terrors 
of War in the air. 

The people might be expected to show over-wrought bitter¬ 
ness, yet what many of them felt about it all was several times 
expressed by one or another of the women, as we sat side by 
side in their little kitchen. 

u After all, miss, the Germans, you can t blame them. 
They’re made to do it, just like our men. They’re only some 
poor mother’s son.” 

This spirit of tolerance and understanding has developed 

more and more since the days of war. 

We glory in the hope and prayer that, translated into action, 
it may spread all over the w'orld and make an end of misery and 
famines and want. 

Good-will manifested in service, courage, patience in suffer¬ 
ing. unquenchable hope, these attributes are the only stable and 
reliable basis of unity between race and race, nation and nation, 
sect and sect. These attributes are to be found in every corner 
of the world, among the common people. Wherever I travel, as 
far East as Assam and as far West as Chicago, I have found 
them in full fruition. They are of the spirit of God, creative and 
trustworthy, and must eventually triumph. 

This deep fundamental ground of unity is the only hope for 
civilization in its present state of incipient disintegration. 

God has made of one blood all Nations under heaven. 

Our highest honour and privilege is to be allowed to 
co-operate with God in helping to produce food, clothing, fuel and 
shelter for the satisfaction of the needs of the other members of 
His family, of whatever race or creed. 

Kingsley Hall, London MURIEL LESTER 
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T am glad to be able to pay my tribute to Swami Dayanand on 
the present occasion. The Arya Samaj, founded by him, cannot 
be said to have flourished in Maharashtra. But all the same, 
even we of the Maharashtra have always regarded him as a great 
personage, especially a personage to whom the whole Hindu India 
must feel grateful for the successful manner in which he rallied the 
decaying forces of Hinduism in Northern India, and made the 
Hindu Nationality stand on its feet and fight with inimical forces. 

It is a great achievement for one whose mother tongue was 
Gujarati, whose classical language was Sanskrit, and yet who by 
dint of study and practice acquired such a mastery over the 
Hindi language that he accomplished his whole life-work 
as an author and propagandist in the Hindi Language 
itself. I make this special reference to his original ignorance 
and subsequent mastery over the Hindi Language, because the 
want of knowledge of other provincial languages than our 
own has proved a great impediment to the exchange of cultural 
thoughts and ideas, which alone can knit together the different 
nationalities in India into one whole. ,A native of Gujarat, 
Swamiji ultimately became a native, as it were, of Rajputana, and 
northern India. This could not be, unless he possessed the propa¬ 
gandist or evangelistic spirit in an uncommon degree. It could 
not be, unless he was moved by a powerful urge to give his 
message of spiritual hope and enlightenment to people outside 
his own province who were obviously in distress for want of a 
spiritual guide and would have been swallowed up in sheer 
despair by non-Hindu religions, whose strength lay in unscrupul¬ 
ousness, energy and resources of wealth. 

The work of the ruin of Hinduism commenced in the early 
days of the Mughal invaders was being completed under the aegis of 
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totish rule by plausible Christian Missionaries. The w 


Sl 


ifice of Hindu Society was being pulled down, stone by stone, 
owing to the callous indifference of the Hindus themselves. 

The strength of Hinduism is found to be greater and 
greater as we proceed southwards. But that strength cannot 
be said to be due to any organised effort or rational reconstruction 
on the part of Hindu society. The strength was due rather 
to the weakness of the non-Hindu forces, at least Muhammadan 
forces, though even Maharashtra and southern India cannot be 
said to have been entirely free from their ravages. Hindu 


learning and culture were strong in these parts and the homogeneity 
of the Hindu society was not so much disturbed as in upper 
India. It was upper India, therefore, that required a rally¬ 
ing centre, and this evidently was furnished by the great personality 
and the learning of Swami Dayanand. Maharashtra and 
southern India are dominated by Brahmanical learning and theology. 
Both the doctrines of Advaitism and Dvaitism strongly held their 
grounds in their own way. Both the Advaitis and Dvaitis had 
found the spiritual solace they wanted in idol-worship which was 
accepted and understood under only rational manner. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that the preachings of Swami Dayanand 
were regarded and opposed as iconoclast, and notwithstanding the 
common element of the sense of sanctity for Vedas much scope 
was naturally to be found in difference of opinion in the matters of 
textual interpretation of the Vedas and Vedic literature. 

As for Swamiji’s scholarship and learning, his monumental 
book, ‘ The Light of Truth” or u Satyaith Prakash” bears 
ample testimony to it. 

I am glad that a great festival is undertaken at Ajmer to 
celebrate the memory of the founder of the Arya Samaj and 
I can assure the leading members of this festival that even those 
of us who may not be able to attend it will be present there 
in spirit. 


N. C. KELKAR 


Poona 
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SWAMI DAYANAND AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


T HE debt that the present day India owes to men like Swami 
Dayanand can hardly be reckoned in any measure. Only a 
man o£ fearless courage, sterling honesty and the highest and 
noblest of instincts for humanity, could achieve what Swami 
Dayanand did, and thus disturb the slumbers of India in those 
early days. It was he who laid the foundation of the present 
day reform movement in India, and it is from within that India’s 
renaissance has to come. 

His followers of the Arya Samaj have been carrying on his 
great work, and it is their reform regarding the status of the women 
of India that has enabled the women of to-day to come forward 
and do the little that they can. We women who are striving to 
improve present day conditions in India owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to men like Swami Dayanand, and the only way in which 
we can return this is to carry on the work initiated by him with 
full vigour and with the one idea of service only. 

The work that Swami Dayanand did in starting the Arya 
Samaj has within these few years proved its worth. The women 
of the Arya Samaj are able to hold their own, and the fearless 
way in which they carry out the work undertaken by them shows 
an inward strength born of their belief in sex-equality which 
cannot be equalled or surpassed by those still holding orthodox 
views. If his advice that women should discard purdah, that 
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should be taught equally with boys and should not be married 
before the age of sixteen, had been carried out fully within the 
last fifty years, conditions in India would have been different now. 
He advocated the complete emancipation of women. India is a 
crippled nation at present, as all her work of citizenship is being 
done with half its strength. The power created by God, of Man 
and Woman, Woman and Man, is not utilized to its full extent. 
The chariot is trying to move on with only one wheel greased 
and turning. 

India to-day needs the services of every son and daughter. 
The immensity of the work to be done in so many different 
directions and different forms is overwhelming; but I feel certain 
that if every individual made up his mind to give one hour a 
week regularly to the service of the country, the existiug 
conditions will soon be changed. 

I consider it a great honour to have been asked by this kind 
friend of the women of India, Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, 
to contribute a few words to this Commemoration Volume, 
and I am most deeply grateful to him for it. My prayer and 
request is that this powerful Association will devote even greater 
energy and funds during the next ten yearB to the improvement 
of the education of girls even more than of boys, and so bring 
about the necessary equality between the two sexes, which alone 
will help the country. I wish these Arya Samaj workers every 
success in their undertaking. 

Simla Mrs. RUST0MJ1 FARIDOONJI 
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THE VEDA AND THE SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

HP HE Vedas have been declared to be divine knowledge by the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy. For instance:— 

1. The Atomists recognize the Vedas to be authoritative 
as they are the word of God. Vaiseshik 1. 1. 3 ; 10. 2. 90. 

2. According to the Logicians, the Vedas are authoritative 
like the fruits of the Mantras and the Medical Science. 2.1 69. 

3. The Sankhyas have gone so far as to say that the 
hater of the Vedas cannot obtain the knowledge of the 
self, as he is fond of illogical reasoning (VI. 3. 4). In 
their opinion there can be no avoidance of the doctrines 
of the Vedas. I. 147. 

4. The Yoga system holds that the Vedas contain the 
seeds of the knowledge of the Omniscient. I. 24. 

5. The Vedanta insistently propagates the doctrine that 
the Vedas teach the knowledge of Brahma. 3. 3. 1. 

6. Saint Jaimini begins his system with the investiga¬ 
tion of Dharma which means any matter enjoined by the 
Veda with a view to obtaining a beneficial result. He 
believed the Veda to be eternal. Even the omniscient 
God remembers the Veda in the beginning of this world- 
cycle from past world-cycles and makes it known. It was 
not composed by any person with the usual means of 
knowledge. In other words, even God is not an author 
of the Vedas, but merely a revealer of the eternal word 
of the Veda. Thus each and every system of philosophy 
started with the hypothesis of the divinity of the Vedas, 
sometimes proved the divine character of this knowledge 
and invariably bowed to it as the final authority. 

Secondly, the Veda was looked upon as the fountain-head 
of all knowledge. It is a settled principle that in cases of 
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ict between the Vedas and Smriti, Vedas and Nyaya 




and Purana, Vedas and the injunctions of the wise, the former are 
to be preferred. The writers of law-books, logic, history and 
economics—all these bow before the authority of the Vedas like 
the seers of the Upaniskads. The sacred lore was recognized as 
the source of all Dharma or duty, and of all branches of know¬ 
ledge. Even medicine, mathematics, music, astronomy, politics, 
economics trace their source from the Vedas. 

The ancients went so far as to say that the Veda was the 
root of all Dharma, that it can make clear what has been, what 
is, what is to be, what is near and what is afar off. 

ffc »JjT *T3RT 


Thus scholars look upon the Veda as the fountain from which 
streams of knowledge have flowed to water different lands. Max Muller, 
however, found many hymns as utterly unmeaning and insipid, nay, a 
large part of the Veda as childish and foolish. This opinion is shared 
by many European writers, and yet it is contradicted by the accumu¬ 
lated evidence of saints, seers, and sages, prophets and philosophers 
of ancient India, who themselves are held in the highest estimation 
by European scholars. 

The thiM feature was the universality of the Veda —It must 
be remembered that the Veda was not a sealed book to the 
masses of India, but it formed the most widely studied work in 
the world. There were one thousand schools of the Samaveda, 
one hundred schools of the Yajurveda, twenty-one schools of the 
Rigveda and nine schools of the Atharva Veda. Thus 1,130 
branches of the four Vedas were studied in thousands of semi¬ 
naries and universities by men of all classes. Half the 
population of the Hindus was directly and indirectly studying 
the Veda. The intolligentia of the country was busy night and 
day in encouraging the Vedic studies in the thousands of schools 
existent in India. At the time of the compilation of the 
Shaunaka’s Charan Vyuha and Patanjali’s Mahahhashya, more than 
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branches of the Veda were studied on this continem.^^ 


.lllions of educated people could not blindly pin their faith to 
meaningless rhymes or to the primitive songs of their ancestors, 
but must have stimulated research in a variety of ways. 

The fourth feature was the healthy rivalry in the rational 
criticism of the Vedal —About 500 B.C. there existed schools of 
etymologists, grammarians, ritualists, historians and Naidanas. 
The views of these have been quoted and criticised by Yaska in 
his Nirukta. Similarly, he criticized the views of many com¬ 
mentators of the Vedas and took pains to prove the revealed 
character of this ancient lore. Yaska’s explanations are pervaded 
with a rationalistic spirit, yet he was not the final authority. 
His opinions and etymologies have been challenged by authors 
like Shaunaka in his Brihaddevata. 1 Any one who runs through 
the latter may see the numerous differences in the derivations of 
words between Yaska and Shaunaka. The latter too quotes the 
opinions of many authors for criticising these or in confirma¬ 
tion of his view. Sandilya, ASvalayana, Knushitaki, Kraushtuki, 
Shaktayana, Gargya, Rathitara, Loraakayana, Mudhuka, Shvetaketu, 
Galava, Mathara, Bashkalas, Aurnavabha, Aupamanyava, Shakauni. 
Bhaguri, Mudgala, etc. were famous Vedic professors. Some 
of these were also quoted by Yaska. The latter mentions a few 
more ancient writers like Agrayana, Agrayana, Aundutnbrayana, 
Kautsa, Kraustuki, Charmashiras, Taitiki, Varshyayani, Sataba- 
laksha, Sthaulashtlini, Haridravikam, etc. 2 

Yaska canuot be put later than 500 B.C. and Shaunaka not 
later than 400 B. C, It is evident that in the sixth century B.C. 
there were numerous schools and distinguished professors engaged 
in Vedic interpretation. The works of many have been lost now, but 
a remarkable ingenuity was shown in the preservation of the text. 

The fifth feature teas research by lady philosophers: —The 
study of the Veda was not limited to men, but ladies too 


1 n. 111-113 ; n. 137-143 ; VI. 107 ; VII. 153 ; VDI. 65-67. 

2 L. Sai op—Nighantn and Nirukta. 
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mns. 

The names of women seers deserve mention here. Ghosha, Godha, 
Vishvavara, Apala, Upanishad, Nishad, Brahmajaya, Juhu Aditi, 
Indrani, Indramata, Sarama, Romasha, Urvashi, Lopamudra, Yami, 
Shasvati, Shri, Laksha, Sarparajni, Vac, Sraddha, Medha, Dakshina, 
Ratri, Surya, Savitri are the well-known Brahmavadinis. Thus 
scholars of both the sexes vied with each other in interpreting the 
Yedic hymns, even earlier than a thousand years before 
Christ. 

The extraordinary preservation of the Veda text forms the sixth 
feature of Vedic studies'. — It is also remarkable that no nation on 
earth can compare with the Hindus in the preservation of their 
sacred lore through numerous catastrophies and revolutions. 
Every verse of the Veda was learnt by heart in various ways to 
preserve the purity of the text. Thousands of Brahmins spent 
all their lives in safeguarding the oral transmission of this 
treasure, so that the profane hand of the vandal would not get 
an opportunity to destroy the books. 

A collection of primitive songs can not be conceived to have 
been preserved with the superhuman effort made in India for 
milleniums against elemental fury, accidental loss, political 
revolution and religious persecutions. 

The seventh feature was the penalty of being outlawed 
for neglect of Vedic studies. There are numerous texts in the 
Dharmasutras and Smrities to the effect that a Brahmin by not 
studying the Vedas, becomes a i5udra even in this life with all 
his family, qttsuftei fcrqssra snr^ I W sfafc* 

01 ^ 3 ; u With such penalties of being outlawed from one’s caste, 
the highest section of the society was devoted to the study of 
the Veda. Such a universal study must have stimulated research 
in the true import of the texts. 

The eighth feature was the study of many supplementary 
sciences for the proper understanding of the Veda. It could not 
L*t studied without the aid of the six branches of knowledge. It 
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a keen interest in investigating the meanings of the 
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that “ Ghhandas is the feet of the Veda, and Katpa 1 : 
eclared to be its hands: Jyotisha is called its eye, and the 
Nirukta its ear. &iksha is the Veda’s nose; Grammar they call 
its face: therefore, he who studies the Veda along with these its 
limbs will be great in heaven”. 1 

The Upavedas, Upangas, Puranas and History were also the 
necessary adjuncts of Vedic study. 

Deep learning essential ;—It was a general rule that a period 
of twelve years should be spent in mastering a Veda. Celibacy 
extending over a period of thirty-six or forty-eight years was 
enjoined for the completion of the Vedic studies. A few injunc¬ 
tions from the Vedas and other ancient works on the investigation 
of true meanings will clear up the issue. 

1. “ He is a mere post holding up a weight who learns 
the Veda but does not understand the interpretation thereof: 
he who knows the meaning of the Veda, wins every good 
thing; his sins are destroyed by that knowledge, and he 
goes to heaven. “ The Veda learnt and recited but not 
understood is dry fuel thrown upon ashes; it will never 
blaze up.” 2 

2. “ Wisdom came to the Brahmin and said, protect 
me, for I am your treasure: do not teach me to the scornful 
or the knavish or the sensual man ; so shall I be strong. ” s 
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3. “ But if there be one whom you know to be pu 
eager to hear, intelligent, and chaste, who will never do you 
harm, teach me to him. Oh Brahmin: he will protect me, 
your treasure. 1 

4. “ An ignorant man, seeing speech, does not see her, 
and hearing her does not hear her. She unfolds her body 
or reveals herself (the true meaning) to another, as does a 
wife to the husband of her choice, clothed in beautiful 
raiment.”* In short, a man versed in all the fourteen 
sciences, has full vision of the secret of the meanings of 
the Veda. Such a man standing firmly in the friendship 
of the Veda, has drunk of the nectar of the meaning of the 
Veda. Sitting in the assemblies of scholars, such a man can 
not be defeated by any one. But the other man, engaged 
in learning the recitation of the Veda only, is a bearer of the 
work stripped of its flower (Dharma ) and fruit (Brahma). A 
reciter of the Veda walks with an illusion. The word is not a 
cow but a deceptive vision 3 to him. Mere recitation was of 
no higher use than the croaking of the frogs in the 
rainy season. 

The Pauronik Aye :—The revival of Hinduism from the fourth 
century gave a special impetus to the Vedic studies. These 
were encouraged by the patronage of the Hindu kings of northern 
as well as southern India. Numerous commentaries were written 
from the Augustan age of the Guptas up to the decline of the 
Vijyanagar Empire. The works of Bhavaswamin, Guhadeva, and 
Shri Nivasa have been completely lost. The commentaries of 
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ava, Skandswarain, Bharatswamin, Madkavadeva, Uvata, Bhaf 
askar, Udgitha, Na ray ana, Gornati, Hastamalakar, Atmananda, 
Ravana, Dhanushkayajvan, Lakshmana, Mudgal, Anandtirtka, Hara- 
datta, Makidkar, Hariswami, and many more may be mentioned 
kere. Tkus an unbroken tradition o£ strengthening Hinduism 
on tke foundation of tke Vedas and later law-books was maintained 
for a thousand years. The climax of this effort was reached in 
the comprehensive commentary by Sayana. 

Defects of Sayana?s work :—His interpretation of the Veda, 
though a monument of erudition and industry suffers from several 
defects. His sole purpose to write the commentary was to 
rejuvenate Pauranik Hinduism on the foundation of the Vedas, to 
replace Jainism and its iconography by Hinduism and Pauranik 
iconography. For that purpose he imported Pauranik mythology 
into the Veda. (2) He took his stand on the doctrines of the 
Ritualists, and thus presented a liturgical interpretation of every 
verse to revive Brahmanic ritual and capture the imagination of 
the masses by ritual practices. (3) He preferred to give to the 
oldest Vedic words, the meanings accepted in later Sanskrit. 
(4) Following the etymologists, he sometimes indulged in curious 
etymological explanations. (5) Then he brought in legends which 
were conclusively contradictory to the spirit of the Veda. (6) He 
created a hierarchy of gods from insentient and insignificant things 
which could never have been intended as names of divine beings. 

In short, Sayana was obsessed with the dominating idea of 
reviving Hinduism with the help of the Vedas. To achieve that 
end, he imported Pauranik mythology, legends and rituals into 
the interpretation of the Vedic hymns. 

Dayanand?s cordrihition '.—Dayanand condemned this system 
of exegesis. He brought rationalism into Vedic interpretation 
(2) He depended upon the ancient literature like the Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, Aranyaks, Nirukta, Pan ini’s grammar for finding out 
the meanings of the words. (3) Dayanand started with the age¬ 
long belief that the Vedas were revealed books. This did not 
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7 a seal on criticism but aroused a vehement desire tor 
proving the divine origin of the verses. These must be perfect 
and universal in their application. They should have eternal 
truths which can stand the test of acute reason and searching 
science. (4) He consequently took the ancient motto—“Logic is 
our preceptor and our saint.” Every verse was to fulfil the 
twofold test of conforming with logic and science. This hypo¬ 
thesis excluded territorialism, communalism, ritualism, mythology, 
iconography, history, legends, even good or bad stories of men 
and gods from the Vedas. They were not a historical record 
of the ancestors of the Aryans, they did not present a social, 
political and ethical picture of the ancient Aryan society, but 
they were beyond the limitations of space and time as eternal 
verities. His irrevocable faith in the sacred character of the 
Vedas, led him to purge this lore from Pauranik myths and 
historical descriptions. He raised them to the highest status of 
being the fountain-head of all true knowledge and the repository 
of Brahma Vidya. Aurobindo Ghosh has aptly remarked that 
immediately the whole character of the Veda is fixed in the 
sense Dayanand gave to it, “the merely ritual, mythological, 
polytheistic interpretation of Sayana collapses, the merely meteoro¬ 
logical and naturalistic European interpretation collapses. We 
have instead a real scripture, one of the world’s sacred books and 
the divine word of a lofty and noble religion”. 

One may not accept his interpretation of this or that verse, 
but the rationalistic spirit of research brought to bear upon the 
exegesis of the Veda forms the most important contribution of 
Dayanand. It is his commentary alone which attempted to give 
rational meaning of each verse. In looking upon the Veda as 
the word of God, he was in the good company of all the saints, 
seers and sages of ancient India. He gave to the Hindu society 
the bedrock of the Veda instead of the shifting sands of mytho- 
logical Puranas and contradictory Smritis. He saved the oldest 
book in the library of man from the oblivion and slur of being 
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tion of songs of primitive shepherds and cultivators, 
a crushing reply to the oriental and occidental people 
who called the authors of the Vedas as “buffoons, knaves, and 
spirits of darkness,” and the Vedas as ‘incoherent rhapsodies of 
knaves’. He alone by his sharp criticism of the Buddhist, Charvaka 
and Arhata systems made the ground slip from under their very feet. 
He established the supremacy of the Veda against the onslaughts of 
the Muslims, Christians, scientists, evolutionists and atheists. We 
should not mind the defects if any, of Dayauand’s commentary of the 
Vedas, as the Rishi had very little time to devote to this difficult task 
in days when a sufficient number of books were not available to him. 

The work ahead :—The Arya Samaj has not been able to 
bring out any authoritative interpretation of the Vedas during 
half a century that has elapsed since the death of the Swami. 
Attempts have been made by Pandits Arya Muni, Tulsiram, 
Satyavalekar and Jaideva, but the Arya Samaj has not put the 
seal of authority on any one of these commentaries. It shows the 
difficulty of the task. The Gurukulas were expected to perform this 
work, but it is a pity that the study of European languages and 
comparative philology is not introduced in the Gurukulas. The result 
is that the modern works of German, French, and Russian authors 
cannot be utilized by the scholars of the Arya Samaj. The latter 
have no access to Assyriology and Egyptology, nor to the ancient 
literature of Persia and China. The study of archaeology too is 
conspicuous by its absence. Hence there is no competent scholar to 
carry on Vedic research on modern lines in the circle of the Arya Samaj. 

The need of the moment is to establish chairs for the 
study of such languages as German, French, Russian, Greek, 
Latin, and Zend, for comparative philology and religion, as well 
as for archaeology, ethnology, and ancient civilizations of the East 
and the West. If this is not possible, scholars should be sent to 
various universities for specializing in the preceding branches of study, 
so that the Gurukula can really become a centre of oriental research. 

A note of warning must frankly be given here. The Arya Samaj 
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;un to suffer from conservatism and fanaticism. Some of 
its leaders are not ready to give freedom of thought to its scholars. 
Every word of Swami Dayanand is taken to be the truth. None is 
permitted to differ from the Swamiji in the interpretation of a 
Vedic verse. His was the only and the final word on the subject. 

Public opinion is excited against those who dare to differ 
from the Swamiji by a coterie of persons who are not competent 
to speak on the Vedas. Free expression of thought has been 
practically muzzled by these misguided soldiers of the Samaj. 

Hence it has ceased to be a progressive body. Will it be 
content to live on the crumbs of Dayanand and umvilling to 
accept light from new sources ? If it shuts itself up in the dark 
chambers of conservatism and persecution, it shall have sentenced 
itself to death. Let us hope that this lamentable condition of 
atrophy and inanition will not last long. The Samaj will be true 
to its founder by following the principle that “Reason alone 
shall be the guiding preceptor.” One of the ten principles of 
the Samaj is to accept truth and to abandon untruth at all costs. 
The test of truth is its acceptance by an individual conscience, 
and not by the masses, by this preceptor or that saint. Every 
one has the right to proclaim the truth as he realizes it. It is 
certain that freedom of thought and speech in the sphere of 
Vedic interpretation will let loose such mighty forces as will 
bring in floods of light, energy and knowledge in the Samaj. 


Kolhapur 


BAL KRISHNA 
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FOLK DANCE AND FOLK SONG IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


lyr AHARSHI DAYANAND SARASWATI was such a vital force 
in educational reform in India that the celebration of the 
bi-centenary of his decease affords an appropriate opportunity 
for dealing with a new factor which has come into being to 
revitalise the whole sphere of Indian education in the twentieth 
century. This factor is the movement for the introduction of 
folk dance and folk song into schools which has been set on foot 
in Bengal for the last three years, and from Bengal bids fare to 
spread to other provinces of India. 

Hitherto the folk dances of India which have been conserved 
and handed down by the illiterate village folk have been treated 
with neglect and contempt by the educated classes of modern India 
whose mis-education has entirely blinded them to their great cultural 
value The time has now come to correct the dire results of 
this miseducation and to engraft the living traditions of art, 
particularly of folk dance and folk song which still survive among 
the village folk in various provinces of India into our educational 
and social systems 

No system of education is either rational or complete unless 
it included in its scope the folk dances and songs of the country. 
The place of folk dance and song in education has been recognised 
in the advanced countries of Europe and America and educationists 
in those countries are slowly beginning to realise the importance 
of these dances and songs. 

Being impressed with the national importance of the matter 
I had the honour of inaugurating a movement for the revival of 
the practice of folk dance and folk song in Bengal in the year 
1929 and in February, 1931 established the Rural Heritage 
Preservation Society of Bengal of which I was elected the Founder- 
President. The object of the Society is the revival and 
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srvation not only o£ the ancient folk dances and songs of 
country but also of folk literature and of rural games and sports 
and rural fine arts. I was fortunate in discovering in the villages 
of Bengal three fine types of manly dance indigenous to the 
province:— 

The Raibeshe dance, the Dhali dance and the Kathi dance. 
The first two of these were the war dances of Bengali 

troops in ancient times. Since January, 1931 a systematic 

attempt has been made to introduce these dances and other 
suitable folk dances as well as folk songs into the schools 
of all grades in Bengal. 

My plea has been accepted by the Department of Education 
in Bengal; the University of Calcutta invited me to deliver a 
lecture on the importance of folk dances and folk songs from 

the educational point of view; and the recent Educational Con¬ 

ference at Lahore invited me to read a paper on this subject. 
The question has assumed an All India character and it is necessary 
that all those who are interested in educational reform in the country 
should realise what this Folk Dance movement stands for. 

In the first place, the folk dances and songs of a country 
constitute a national heritage. In the folk dances and folk 
songs the simple joys and sorrows of a nation have found 
expression; in them the unsophisticated masses have recorded 
their experience and their philosophy of life. As a vehicle of 
self-expression these dances and songs are simple, natural and 
spontaneous and each race has evolved a mode of self expression 
according to its genius and its culture. Education to be a real 
and vital force in life, must be native to the genius of the soil 
and must maintain a touch with its cultural past. Folk dances 
and folk songs provide a living link with a nation’s cultural past 
and as such are indispensable elements of a truly national education. 

0i'>’ present day education represents a system which is 
over intellectualised, and in which the spirit is continually being 
tunted. The pent up emotions of the youth of the nation 
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titute a potent source of danger for the emotions and -when 
repressed, find vent in undesirable channels. Dances and songs 
afford a means of artistic self-expression and maintain that balance 
between the body and mind and brain which is the sine qua non 
of true development. What is true of dances and songs generally, 
is true of folk dances and folk songs, being free from all 
voluptuous associations, are particularly suitable for inclusion in a 
system of education for youths. 

Folk dances and songs have another feature which is very 
essential from the educational point of view. A system of edu¬ 
cation in order to be fruitful must be in touch with the realities 
of life or it becomes unreal and artificial. Our present system of 
education seems to have created for itself a groove of its own 
where the factors which govern life do not enter and within which 
the students become secluded from those every day experiences 
which envigorate life and constitute a literal education in themselves. 
The result is that the products of this system of education often 
find themselves alien to the conditions of actual life and unequal 
to the task of coping with the growing struggle for existence. 
Folk dances and folk songs help to break this insulation and to 
restore the vital bonds between the learners and the world they 
live in, and put them in touch with the realities of life. 

The value of folk dances and songs from the physical point 
of view is great; other forms of physical exercise develop 
muscles. But just as an over-intellectualised educational system 
ignores the mind and the body and is therefore incomplete, so 
systems of physical culture like Callisthenic drills and gymnastics 
ignore the mind and are, on that ground, unsuitable for complete 
body and mind building. Dances and songs on account of their 
rhythm and music, conduce to the harmonious development of the 
body and the mind and thus constitute the most rational form of 
physical exercise. No other system of physical culture combines with 
it the same amount of recreational effect as dances and songs do. 

These aspects of the question have been stressed by me on 
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J^^a&ppus occasions and the importance of folk dances and 
''songs has received recognition in enlightened quarters. A 
Folk Dance Society has been recently formed at Delhi and a 
few demonstrations of folk dances and songs were given there 
in April last by traditional folk dancers and a batch of school 
boys from Bengal, trained under my personal guidance. These 
demonstrations included the Raibeshe—the ancient war dance of 
Bengal, the Jari dance and song of East Bengal and Baul Dances 
and songs. The vigour and manliness of Raibeshe, the exquisite 
melody of the Jari songs and the spiritual abandon of the Baul 
dances and songs created a deep impression and these demonstra¬ 
tions took Delhi by storm. 

As a result of these demonstrations great interest was 
aroused among representative men from all parts of India then 
assembled at Delhi who became aware of the unique value of the 
ancient traditions of folk dances and folk songs which still 
preserve a neglected existence in the various provinces of India 
and many leading members of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
have constituted themselves into an All India Folk Dance and 
Folk Song Society and have honoured me by electing me its 
President. 

It is gratifying to note that the educational authorities in 
Bengal have recently included several Bengali folk dances 
discovered and revived by me in the syllabus for physical 
education in secondary schools and it is to be hoped that the 
lead thus given by the Bengal Education Department will be 
followed by educational authorities in other provinces. 

Calcutta G. S. DUTT 
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SWAM! DAYANAND 

AND 

THE RENAISSANCE OF VEDIC CULTURE 



A LL that India can give to the world proceeds from her religion 
and culture. The greatest service a man can render to his 
country and humanity at large is to be a hero whose name 
and memory will be like a mile-stone in human history, to guide 
and inspire individuals and nations in their progress. Such heroes 
are seldom admired in their life-time, for their motives are misunder¬ 
stood. Like other great heroes of human history, Swami Dayanand 
was not only depreciated but mocked at and stoned by his own 
generation and fellow-beings. But during only three or four 
decades, the mentality of the world has changed. Now he is looked 
upon by bis countrymen as one standing upon a glorious pedestal, 
far above the ordinary leaders and reformers, as one of those 
who are born after centuries to arrest the downward course of 
human history and to uplift fallen humanity. Though he is no 
longer with ns in flesh and blood, the spirit that he breathed 
into India survives, to accomplish the great object for which it 
was designed. To us of the younger generation, to whom he 
entrusted the glorious work of India’s regeneration, he is the great 
light-house, to guide us in our way of progress—cultural, moral, 
spiritual, physical, economical and industrial. To reflect upon his 
teachings and his work is an arduous task; the coming generation 
will comprehend the full greatness of the Seer. 

The golden era of Indian culture existed till the Mababharata 
period when the Upanishads were composed by the Rishis of yore; 
their sublime and subtle ideas soared above the firmament. Thus 
India produced splendid literature, the highest philosophic and 
scientific writings, before which the lessons of Pythagoras 
and Bacon pale into insignificance. Von Schelgel, the German 
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iilosopher, rightly remarked, “The loftiest 
compared with oriental realism is like a feeble Promethean spark 
in the full flood of a heavenly galaxy. Not only this but their 
marvellous intellectual genius found an avenue in drama, poetry, 
science and medicine But with the advent of Muhammadans 
into India all freedom was stifled, life and liberty became insecure. 
A slave nation could not produce any literature worthy of its ancient 
tradition. With the advent of the Europeans into India as a 

commercial class, the missionaries began to pour in India and 
finding Indian culture sublime and beautiful, not only commenced 
its study in India, but even created Sanskrit chairs in the various 
universities of Europe. 

This revival reached the climax in India under Swami 
Dayanand who accomplished more than any of his predecessors 
in popularising and propagating Indian culture. When the British 
Raj was firmly established in India there was a great influx of 
Europeans of every class in India. They introduced their culture 
and literature into India. Indian culture began to be contemptuously 
spoken of by the Indian youths. At this stage, Swami Dayanand 
appeared as a divine champion of Aryan civilization and Vedic 
culture. He proclaimed that the new light was not to replace 
ancient civilization, and the ancient Hindu culture was not to 
be supplanted by the dazzling superficial culture of the West. He 
however, wanted to work out a unity of the two cultures and 
thus make our civilization grander and richer than the European. 

We could not build up a purer, nobler and higher 
Hinduism, a rational and scientific Hinduism, by an appeal in the 
name of Western culture to the average Hindu mind. The most 
authoritative arguments are those based on old scriptures and Sastras. 
To cure our social evils we require the revival of our ancient culture. 

This is why the mission of Swami Dayanand has succeeded 
where the Brahmo Samaj and other reforming bodies have failed. 
The revival of our Vedic culture was essential and preliminary to 
the work of Hindu reformation. We have to make our contribution 
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e world culture, and Swami Dayanand has laid the foundation? 
Swami Dayanand while giving the true interpretation of 
Vedas, declared. that before an attempt is made to interpret the 
Vedas, one must master the Brahmanas, Upa-Vedas six systems 
of Indian Philosophy, Upanishads, Nirukta (philology), Gram¬ 
mar, Astronomy and many other branches of learning. Swami 
Dayanand has been supported by the late Pandit Satyavrata 
SamasramI, a Sanskrit research scholar and professor, Calcutta 
University, who says:—“ The study of certain portions of the Vedas 
leads to the conclusion that certain scientific researches had been 
carried on in this country to such perfection that even America, 
the constant source of scientific discoveries, and advanced countries 
of Europe have not yet attained. In fact, a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the Vedas requires perfect familiarity with all the 
lores on the part of the expositors.” 

Swami Dayanand, by interpretating the Vedas in their true 
sense, has resuscitated the whole ancient Indian culture, glorified 
and made bright the name of India before the eminent and research 
scholars of modern days. His interpretation of the Vedas and the 
revival of Indian culture have opened the eyes of the West and 
led them to admit the superiority and sublimity of Indian 
culture. The President, International Religious Congress held in 
London, paid a tribute to India in the following glowing terms. 
“ The East formerly a land of dreams, fables and fairies has become 
to us a land of unmistakable realities. The curtain between East 
and West has been lifted up and our old forgotten home stands 
before us again in bright colours and definite outlines. Two 
worlds separated for thousands of years have been reunited as by 
a magic wand and we feel the rich impact that may be the 
pride of our noble race. We say no longer vaguely, “Ex orient Lux,” 
but we know that all the elements of our knowledge and civilization, 
our language, our habits, figures, weights, arts, religion, traditions, 
even nursery tales, came to us from the East and we must confess 
that but for the Eastern light that called forth the hidden gems 
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e dark and dreary East, Europe, now the very light o£ 
world, might have remained for ever a barren and forgotten 
promontory of the primeval Asiatic continent. We live indeed 
in a new World; the barrier between the East and the West that 
seemed insurmountable has been removed. 

“The East is ours and we are its heirs. I do not say that the 
East cannot teach us new things, but it can place before us old 


things and leave us to draw from them lessons more strange and 
startling than anything dreamt of in our philosophy. To my 
mind, the great epochs of the world’s history are marked not by 
destruction or foundation of empires or by revolutions; all this is 
outward history made up of events that seem gigantic and over¬ 
powering to those only who cannot see beyond and beneath.” 

“ The real history of man is the history of religion, the 
wonderful way by which different families of the human race have 
advanced towards the true knowledge and deeper love of God. 
It is the light, the soul and life of history.” 

The oldest, the most simple, form of faith finds its expres¬ 
sion in the Vedas. The Zendavesta represents in its language 
and thought a branching off-shoot of that most ancient stem. 
Without the Vedas, neither the reforms of Zarthushtra nor the 
new teachings of Lord Buddha would have been possible. The 
Veda by its language and thought supplies that distant back¬ 
ground in the history of all the religions of the world which was 
missed by every careful observer. According to Mr. Rath 
(History and Literature of the Vedas) “the most ancient record 
of human civilization, literature and religion are the Vedas. 
This claim cannot be disputed by the Egyptian papyrus roll, 
monumental records or cuniform inscriptions, tablets, libraries 
or the long literature of Assyrians, now brought into light. They are 
fragments while the Vedas are complete records.” In the same 
way, Max Muller in his book, Science of Language says:—“ The 
founders of the ancient religions of the -world were minds of high 
stamp, full of noble aspiration, yearning for truth, examples of 
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:y and unselfishness. If new light is to be thrown on the most 
ancient and interesting period in the history of the human mind, 
the period in which names were given and myths formed, that 
light must come from the Vedas. How Zeus and the Olympic Gods 
came to be what they are in the minds of Homer, or how such 
beings as Jupiter and Mars came to be worshipped by Italian 
peasants, all these questions which used to yield material for 
baseless speculation, can now be answered by a simple reference to the 
hymns of the Vedas. Sanskrit is the earliest deposit of the Aryan 
speech, while the Veda is the earliest deposit of the Aryan faith.” 

Max Muller, who called the Vedas pastoral songs in 1873, 
after studying Dayanand’s Introduction to the study of Itig Veda 
in 1878, changed his views and in his book, India: What Can 
It Teach Us; he speaks of Vedic culture as follows:— 

“ Vedic literature opens to us a chamber in the education of 
humane race to which we can find no parallel anywhere else. 
Whoever cares for the historical growth of our language 
and thoughts; whoever cares for the first intelligible 
development of religion and.mythology; whoever cares for 
the first foundation of science, astronomy, grammar, 
and etymology; whoever cares for the first intimation of 
the philosophical thoughts, for the first attempt at regu¬ 
lating family life as founded on religion, ceremonials, 
traditions and contract must in future pay full attention to 
the study of Vedic literature.” 

“In the study of the history of the human mind, in the study 
of ourself, India occupies a place second to no other country. 
Whatever sphere of human mind you may select for your 
study, whether it be religion, mythology or philosophy, 
whether it be laws or customs, primitive art or science, you 
have to go to India because some of the most valuable and 
instructive materials in the history of men are treasured up 

in India and India only. I maintain that for the study 

of the human being, rather Aryan life, there is nothing in 
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the world equal in importance to the Vedas. I maintain 
that everybody who cares for himself, for his ancestors, 
for his history, or for his intellectual development, the 
study of Vedic literature is indispensable.” 

Towards the end of his life he published another book called, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , wherein he says, “Whatever may 
be the date of the Vedic hymns, they have their own unique place 
and stand by themselves in the literature of the world. They 
tell us something of the early growth of the human mind of which 
we find no trace' anywhere else. • Whatever aesthetic judgment 
may be pronounced on .them, they will always retain their peculiar 
value, far superior to the chronology and far superior to the 
ancieut inscriptions. Because every verse, nay, every word, in them 
is an authentic document in the history of the greatest empire— 
empire of the human mind as established in India in the second 
millennium B. C.” 

Thus Swami Dayanand is the pioneer of Vedic literature, 
the resuscitator of ancient Indian culture, the explorer of the 
minds and the wisdom of the ancient Rishis, the excavator of the 
subterranean fields of Vedic culture. He has opened and 

given a treasure of, knowledge to the world which the human 

mind was in need of. Swami Dayanand will be commemorated 
in the world, and posterity will perpetuate his name for the 

heritage of India which he has distributed far and wide, to the 

humanity at large, irrespective of caste', colour and creed. Such 
was Dayanand, the reviver of the Vedic; culture, the propagator of 
Divine Wisdom—the heir-loom of our forefathers. 
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ISHI DAYANAND—THE MAKER OF MODERN INDIA 



D ISHI DAYANAND can easily be counted among the greatest 
and mightiest Masters who have successfully shaped and 
moulded the destinies of countless generations of human 
beings. The sacred land of India is fertile in the matter of 
producing such world-teachers. All who have carefully studied 
the cultural history of this land of sages know full well that 
world-teachers have incarnated here according to a periodic law 
operating recurrently, in obedience to the supervention of certain 
well-defined social phenomena possessing salient common features. 
When the founts of inspiration had been corrupted and polluted and 
the lofty morality and impeccable courses of conduct embodied in 
the scriptures had degenerated into lifeless forms and perverted 
symbolism, the great Buddha was born at the psychological 
moment to revive the ancient teachings in their pristine purity. 

Buddha was not an exponent of a philosophy of pure 
negation and philosophical Nihilism as some occidental scholars 
represent him to be. To quote Arthur Lillie, the Buddhist 
movement “was the result of the higher Brahminism against the 
lower”. In fact, BhagWan Buddhahimself declared:—“The true 
Dharma being lost, the world was plunged into sensuality, caste 
disputes and animal sacrifices ”. That lost Dharma, it was the 
mission of Buddha to hold up once more “ as an oil lamp so that 
those who have eyes may see.” 

Again in the “Tveggci Sutta ” Buddha declares in unequivocal 
terms :—“Brahma I know, Yasethha, and the world of Brahma, and 
the path leading to it.” Certainly Buddha knew Brahma, for he 
was pure in heart and his psychic powers were fully developed. 

The scribes of his age “ learned in the three Vedas ” were 
afflicted with knowledge without illumination and, he, with the true 
insight of a seer, set himself to the Herculean task of improving 
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w^ffidEais and refrained from talking to those who could 

understand what could only be experienced. In this matter, 
he followed the ancient sages of the Upanishads who taught the 
highest truths of mysticism and yoga only to initiates and 
neophytes. The initiate was subjected to a rigid moral and 
spiritual test before he could be indoctrinated into the mysteries 
of Being and Thought. In the lifetime of the Buddha, this very 
spirit of reverence and exclusiveness, was successfully maintained. 
When the most celebrated Bhikuni was asked a question about 
the existence of the soul, she most appropriately replied “ Follow 
the eight-fold path and then you will know all these things.” 
The Buddha scrupulously avoided metaphysical logomachies and 
devoted himself exclusively to purifying the morals of his 
compatriots. Perhaps, this was a mistake. From a world-teacher 
a complete and comprehensive system of philosophy is demanded. 
The later Bhikhus are responsible for the system of philosophic Nihi¬ 
lism which is what is popularly understood as Buddhist philosophy. 

This Bhikuism, masqueraded as Buddhism, plunged India once 
again in gross materialism. The natural instincts of worship 
found gratification in homage to images. The denial of soul and 
consequently of life after death led to the attrition of all motives 
for altruistic activity, and artificial horror of all war led to political 
downfall. It was for this reason that the great empire founded 
by Chandragupta and consolidated by Asoka the Great before 
he became a Buddhist, began to crumble with his death, and 
India did not rise again to political greatness till the revival of 
Vedicism in the time of Samudragupta. Japan has risen on 
account of Shintoism and the Bushido and in spite of Buddhism. 
In China, Buddhism never completely dethroned Taoism and 
Confucianism. Tibet is predominantly Buddhistic and therefore, 
does not seriously aspire to independence. The hoary land of Ind 
had to be rescued from soul-withering atheism and Sankara the 
mighty was born to redeem his ancient race. He opposed 
thorough-going idealism to through-going materialism and drove 
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ddhisrn from India. 

But what was good enough as a weapon of controversy 
failed as a soul-satisfying and vitalising system of thought. 
Sankara's idealism degenerated into gross pantheism and pantheism 
led to universal slothfulness and to the undermining of the very bases 
of morality. The Law of karma, if an omnipresent, omnipotent and 
all-righteous supersoul that rewards and punishes the human souls 
according to their deeds is denied, always degenerates into fatalism. 

This fatalistic attitude led the Lulk of our ancestors in the 
Muslim period to submit to a tyrannical foreign yoke without 
effective protest, because it was the decree of Fate. Nanak, Kabir, 
Namdeva, Chaitanya and a large number of other saints raised 
their potent voice against fatalism and achieved a fair measure of 
success. If the tornado of Islam which had swept over.the land¬ 
marks of ancient culture, wherever it had blown over, was 

successfully turned back by the invincible rock of Aryan culture, 
it was due to these great men. 

The impact of the aggressive civilization of the West with 
passive, submissive and meek, degenerate Hinduism, which had its roots 
in the immemorial past but had lost all its vitality and therefore became 
hollow, was producing its inevitable results. The old was gradually 
giving way before the forced marches of the new. This was another 
critical period in the history of the race. Though it hung between 
life and death, still it was profoundly influencing the mightiest 
minds of Europe and bewildering its most colossal intellects. 

Schopenhaur had exclaimed in a flush of ecstasy.— 

“ In India our religion will now and never strike root. 

.The primitive wisdom of the human race will never be 

pushed aside by the events of Galilee. On the contrary, Indian 
wisdom will flow back upon Europe and produce a thorough 
change in our knowing and thinking.” 

In spite of this, Christianity was more than a match for 

degenerate and lifeless Hinduism which alone was preached and 

enforced by the priest. It seemed that the most ancient religion 
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/social polity of the world, which had survived so many social* 
“cataclysms and political vicissitudes, was in imminent danger. 

Just at this moment, the genius of our race, which brought 
about the miraculous survival of the Divine Wisdom—just w’hen it 
was about to perish—asserted itself through the instrumentality 
of its most perfect embodiment, Dayanand Saraswati. No mere 
saint like Buddha could save the race when the diseases from 
which it suffered were not merely moral; nor could a mere 
philosopher like Sankara save it, for the time needed a revolution 
not only in thought but in the sphere of conduct as well. What 
a stupendous and bewildering mass of work lay before him. He 
had to fight single-handed the forces of unrighteousness, inane 
superstition, blind respect for authority without any intellectual 
sanction. The success that attended was nothing short of a miracle. 
He worked for a short period of ten years and won all along the 
line. Pandit Bishen Narayan Dar who presided over the Indian 
National Congress in 1912, said :—“But in Upper India a great 
man was born whose career cut short in its prime, was destined 
to give a new lease of life to Hinduism which seemed to be 
dying everywhere, by placing it upon the nationalism of the Vedas. 
To him more than to any other Indian of this century belongs 
the credit of having breathed a new life into the inert mass of 
Hindu society, by inspiring it with the sentiment of nationality. 
The Arya Samaj is in one sense a greater achievement than the 
Brabmo Samaj; because it is more national, and because it has 
communicated the impetus of reform and progress to those classes 
of Indians who have not yet been sufficiently influenced by 
English education and English modes of thought. Swami 
Di yanand is therefore the most original Hindu of this age—the 
one great Indian reformer who owes practically nothing to western 
culture. If in Upper India, the Punjab and Rajputana, Hindus, 
even such Hindus as do not know a word of English, openly 
repudiate caste and idol worship, are able to take pride in the 
purity of their ancient faith without accepting the morbid 
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‘-growths of later ages, if they are zealous advocates of 
widow-marriage and female education and sea-voyage, if they 
have a better organization than before, both for offensive and 
defensive purposes, and are imbued with a strong national 
sentiment which is at the bottom of their present political revival 
it is due to the mighty genius of Dayanand.” 

Yes, Dayanand’s cause has prevailed and is prevailing. He 
is not only the Maker of New India but is also the inaugurator 
of a new era in the world of thought. 

Swami Dayanand was the first to declare that the Vedas contain 
the germs of all sciences. Mark what many Vedic scholars of indi¬ 
genous birth, who have received the highest English education on 
modern lines say. Mr. Parmasiva Aiyar, author of the “Riks” says :— 
“ A full and accurate exposition of the Vedas and the 
Brahminical literature based on the Vedas will demand the aid of 
a plastic intellect, scientific imagination, expert knowledge, practical 
and theoretical, of Geology, Mining, Organic Chemistry, Agriculture, 
and Astronomy as well as close familiarity ivith high mountains and 
the petroliferous regions .” 

Mr. Pangee, m.a., author of the ‘ Vedic Fathers of Geology* says:— 
“ There are ample materials, abundant stray notes and fragmen¬ 
tary details, scattered here and there, and probably throughout 
the vast field of Vedic literature, from which inference can 
be reasonably drawn, that our Vedic Rishis of the hoary 
past, not to say of the tertiary period, as I shall presently 
show, had deep knowledge of the subject Geology.” 
Professor Bhim Chandra Chatterji of the National Council 
of Education, in his “Economic Botany of India”, traces in the 
Rigveda (VHI-47-9, & II, 1-14) the knowledge of photosynthesis 
and the action of light and storage of energy on plants. “The 
fact that the sun is the source of the energy in the fuel and that 
it is the setting sun, i.e, having less refractive rays whence the 
energy is transformed and rapt in potential form in the fuel, 
and that this potential energy is manifested as fire or heat, were 
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nown ”—Prof. Benoykumar Sarkar’s article on Hindu Botany 
Collegian” of Calcutta for December, 1913. 

Dr. Rele of Bombay has recently (in 1931) brought out a book 
called “ The Yedic Gods as Figures of Biology.” Forewords have been 
written by Edward J. Thomas, m.a., D.Litt., the English Orientalist 
and V. G. Nadgir, m.sc. One quotation from the book will suffice:— 
“My conviction as a whole leads me to believe that the 
Vedas are books on the Physiology of the Nervous System written 
by different Vedic seers. They describe its structure and function 
in a language which is full of metaphors taken from the natural phe¬ 
nomena connected with the place inhabited by the authors, (page xi). 

The leaven of Dayanand’s potent thought is w r orking 
in the brains of the great philosophers of the West also. 
Says Edward Carpenter in his “ Art of Creation” :—“ A 
new philosophy we can hardly expect or wish for since indeed 
the same germinal thought of the Yedic authors comes all the 
way down history even to Schopenhaur and Whitman, inspiring 

philosophy after philosophy and religion after religion.and 

it is only to-day that science, with its huge conquest in the 
material plane, is able to provide—for these world-old principles— 
somewhat of a new form and so wonderful a garment of illustration 
and expression as it does.” (page vii). 

It is therefore, clear that Dayanand’s teachings are shaping 
the destinies of the human race ; and the Veda, in the words of 
the French savant Edward Schure, like a beautiful rock-crystal 
reflects the *un of eternal truth, and in the brilliant prism shine 
all the beams of a world-wide theosophy.” 
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SWAMl DAYANAND AND REFORM 




T'WO movements in India, the Arya Samaj and the Theoso- 

phieal Society, will undoubtedly be specially noticed by the 

future historian, because both have done a similar kind of 
work in awakening the memories of the past glories of India. 
Both were organised in the same year of 1875, one in India, the 
other in the city of New York in America. All know well 
that the aim of the Arya Samaj was to purify Hinduism by 
emphasizing the earliest teachings represented by the Yedas. It 
was the same ideal which animated the Theosophists of New 
York, though they sought the earliest teachings of Hinduism 
less for the sake of India and more for the sake of the whole 
world. These two movements for a while joined hands. Though 
they later separated, their work has run in many ways along 
parallel lines. 

The work of Swami Dayanand Saraswati has made a profound 
impression on the Indian consciousness, particularly the peoples of 
North India. It was indeed a bold attempt on his part, 
while upholding the Vedas, to try to proclaim as non-Vedic 
child-marriage, the caste-system, seclusion of women, and other 
reforms. The battle waged by him and by those who came 
after him, for a nobler life for the Indian people, has of course 
been denounced by those who were not able to accept the idea 
that Hinduism has been encrusted again and again by many 
teachings which are not from the Rishis, but from commentators 
and from a priestly class that was narrow-minded and thought 
more of strengthening its own position than of adapting the 
ancient teachings to the needs of the changing times. 

It is not without interest to note that while the work of 
the Arya Samaj is particularly strong in North India, that of the 
Theosopbical Society has been strong in South India. In the 
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o£ social reform the necessary work has been done by 



these bodies, so that in some ways there has been no need 
to duplicate the efforts of either. While the name of Swarai 
Dayanand is associated with “ militant Hinduism ”, that of the 
Theosophists is more identified with Brotherhood, and the bring¬ 
ing within the pale of the Divine Life other revelations of the 


Sanatana Dbarma which are not found in India. 

The history of a people is mostly the history of its great 
men, and among the greatest, because of his profound and 
lasting influence, is that of Swami Dayanand. His personality 
has permeated the consciousness of North India. 

It is necessary that the names of great workers should be 
kept before the imagination of the young, so that youth may be 
inspired by their sacrifices, and particularly may dream of the 
greatness of India as these leaders dreamed. 


J 


ADYAr, Madras 
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AF all the distinguished Indians of the last century, Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, by common consent, was one of the 
most remarkable. It may be permissible to differ from 
some of his religious conceptions, but it is impossible to 
deny either his courage or greatness. A Sanskritist brought up 
in the old school, unaffected by western education or influence, 
he caught the glimpse of liberated Hinduism and of a virile and 
progressive Hindu race. In face of virulent opposition he 
strove with all his might for the realization of his dream. 
He achieved wonderful success in his campaign against unreason¬ 
ing and unmoving orthodoxy and he may truly be described as 
the saviour of Hinduism and Hindus, especially in the north. 
For every thoughtful Hindu therefore it must be a pious duty 
to pay the grateful tribute of respect and admiration to the 
memory of the great Swamiji. 

We who are enjoying the fruits of his fearless and 
relentless advocacy of social reform cannot vividly realise the 
difficulties he must have had to encounter in battering the 
citadel of orthodoxy in the last century. They were great, 
nay, staggering. But, by his heroic and untiring efforts, 
Swamiji has made our task easier and our path smoother and 
has thereby earned the gratitude of generations yet unborn. 

By his unique personality Mahatma Gandhi has made the 
uplift of Harijans a question of transcendental importance but 
let us not forget that for well-nigh half a century, Arya 
Samajists, the followers of Swamiji, have been striving to 
abolish untouchability. They have initiated Shuddhi, advocated 
widow-marriage, condemned child marriage and indeed have 
thrown their weight in favour of every beneficient measure 
of social reform under the inspiration of their illustrious leader 
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have thereby demonstrated to the world that Hinduism is 
not a bundle o£ superstitions and cramping rules and regulations 
but on the other hand is a growing system which has to 
deliver a message for humanity. The services of Swamiji to 

our race, only blind partisanship can afford to ignore or 

minimize. 

In this hour of gloom and despondency the thought gives 
hope and courage that as long as India continues to produce a 

Dayanand, a Gandhi, a Tagore so long there is no reason to 

despair of its future. 


<SL 
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O WAMI DAY AN AND SARASWATI was a great seer, a great 
^ thinker and a great man of action. He was a born leader of 
men. He came to this world to uplift mankind, to save huma¬ 
nity from moral destruction. God revealed Divine Wisdom through 
the Arya Risliis, and had chosen our great forefathers as the 
agents through whom He showed the right path of life to the 
peoples of the world*, and when the descendants of those Rishis 
and the people of Aryavarta left that path and became degraded 
and degenerate, Swami Dayanand Saraswati came not only to 
rescue them, but to show anew to humanity the right path to 
follow, and to teach mankind, Truth. As he declared, he came to 
break the chains of superstition, ignorance and error and to make 
men free. He devoted himself to pointing out the evils of the 
faiths they were following and teaching them the simple, pure 
and sublime principles, by following which men would secure 
happiness in this world and salvation hereafter. He went round 
the country carrying the nectar of immortality to the homes of 
the people. 

The last few days of his life were spent in Rajputana, but 
lie did not live long enough to complete the work he had begun. 
He had to work against heavy odds. He gave up his life in 
defence of Truth, by telling Truth and by acting Truth. He 
showed us the way and then left us. It is now our duty to follow 
the way he showed us and prove ourselves worthy of the 
descendants of those who first brought Light to the world. He 
has set us on our feet, let us now stand up and do our work. 
Dayanand wished us all to do our duty. 

Nawabganj, Etah NAND KISOR SINGH 
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I T was in 1875 that I had the honour— or, I should rather 
say the blessing—of hearing the popular discourses of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati in the spacious hall of the Normal School 
then located in the Kothi of Amin-ud-daula in Lucknow. 

I felt that a great soul was speaking in him. He seemed to 
me something greater than a patriot, one whose mission was to 
cut down the chains of fraud and superstition. My heart yearned 
to hear something more from his lips. 

It was, however, in 1879 that I found an opportunity of a 
private conversation with the great Swami in the beautiful garden, 
the Ananda Bagh, belonging to the Maharaja of Vizianagram, in 
Benares. I was requested by the then District Magistrate of 
Benares to translate into English the notice and counter-notices 
issued in Sanskrit by and against the Swami, and found the utter 
futility of the opposition to him. The Swami’s literary onset was 
terrible, and all the learning of Benares had to degenerate itself into 
vituperation. In his private conversations, I have hardly ever 
seen during my pretty long life, a personage so earnest in his 
convictions and yet so perfectly calm and serene. 

When I saw him he was dictating to a scribe, what 
appeared to be a book in Sanskrit and Hindi. I inquired of him 
if he was writing a Bhcishya (commentary) of the Kigveda. He 
said :—“ No, I am compiling a set of books on Sanskrit grammar.” 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati is the brightest luminary in the 
galaxy of patriots and reformers which the last century has 
produced and he has done more for the social, moral and intellectual 
uplift of the country than all the other reformers put together. 


Allahabad 
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DAYANAND SARASWATI 
(Romain Rolland) 

I NDIAN religious thought raised a purely Indian Samaj against 
Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj and against all attempt at Westerni¬ 
zation, even during his lifetime, and at its head was a 
personality of the highest order, Dayanand Saraswati (1824-1883). 

This man with the nature of a lion is one of those, whom 
Europe is too apt to forget when she judges India, but whom 
she will probably be forced to remember to her cost; for he was 
that rare combination, a thinker of action with a genius for 
leadership. 

For fifteen years this son of a rich Brahmin, despoiled of t- 
everything and subsisting on alms, wandered as a Sadhu clad in 
the saffron Tobe along the roads of India. At length about 1860 
he found at Muttra an old Guru even more implacable than 
himself in his condemnation of all weakness and his hatred of 
superstition, a sannyasi blind from infancy and from the age of 
eleven quite alone in the v. or Id, a learned man, a terrible man, 
Swami Virjanand Saraswati. Dayanand put himself under his 
“ discipline ”, which in its old literal seventeenth century sense 
scarred his flesh as well as his spirit Dayanand served this 
untamable and indomitable man for two and a half years as his 
pupil. It is therefore mere justice to remember that his 
subsequent course of action was simply the fulfilment of the will 
of the stern blind man When they separated Virjanand 
extracted from him the promise that he would consecrate 
his life to the annihilation of the heresies that had crept into 
the Pauranic (old) faith to re-establish the ancient religious methods 
of the age before Buddha, and to disseminate the truth. 

Dayanand immediately began to preach in Northern India, 
but unlike the benign men of God who open all heaven before 
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.ue eyes of their hearers he was a hero of the Iliad or of 
hta with the athletic strength of a Hercules, who thundered 
against all forms of thought other than his own, the only true 
one. He was so successful that in five years Northern India 
was completely changed. During these five years his life was 
attempted four or five times—sometimes by poison. Once a 
fanatic threw a cobra at his face in the name of Shiva, but 
he caught it and crushed it. It was impossible to get the better 
of him; for he possessed an unrivalled knowledge of Sanskrit 
and the Vedas, while the burning vehemence of his words brought 
his adversaries to naught They likened him to a flood Never 
since Sankara had such a prophet of Vedism appeared. The 
orthodox Brahmins, completely overwhelmed, appealed from him 
to Benares, their Rome. Dayanand went there fearlessly, and 
undertook in November, 1869, a Homeric conte st. Before millions 
of assailants, all eager to bring him to his knees, he argued for 
hours together alone against three hundred pandits—the whole 
\ front line and the reserve of Hindu orthodoxy. He proved that 
the Vedant as practised was diametrically opposed to the primitive 
Vedas. He claimed that he was going back to the true Word, 
the pure Law of two thousand years earlier. They had not the 
patience to hear him out. He was hooted down and excommu- 

I nicated. A void was created round him, but the echo of such 
a combat in the style of the Mahabharata spread throughout the 
country, so that his name became famous over the whole of India. 
Dayanand was not a man to come to an understanding with 
religious philosophers imbued with Western ideas. His national 
1 Indian theism, its steel faith forged from the pure metal of the 
Vedas alone, had nothing in common with theirs, tinged as it 
was with modern doubt, which denied the infallibility of the 
Vedas and the doctrine of transmigration. Its (Arya Samaj’s) 
spontaneous and impassioned success in contrast to the slight 
reverberations of Keshab’s Brahmo Samaj, shows the degree to 
which Dayanand’s stern teachings corresponded to the thought 
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country and to the first stirrings of Indian nationalis 
which he contributed. 

The enthusiastic reception accorded to the thunderous 
champion of the Vedas, a Vedist belonging to a great race and 
penetrated with the sacred writings of ancient India and with 
her heroic spirit, is then easily explained. He alone hurled the 
defiance of India against her invaders. Dayanand declared war 
on Christianity and his heavy masssive sword cleft it asunder 
with scant reference to the scope or exactitude of his blows. 

Dayanand had no greater regard for the Koran and the 
Puranas, and trampled under-foot the body of Brahmin orthodoxy. 

He had no pity for any of his fellow countrymen, past or present, who 
had contributed in any way to the thousand-year decadence of India, 
at one ti me the m istre ss of the„world. He was a ruthless critic 
of all who, according to him, had falsified or profaned the true 
Vedic religion. He was a Luther fighting against his own misled 
and misguided Church of Rome; and his first care was to throw 
open the wells of the holy books, so that for the first time his 
people could come to them and drink for themselves. He wrote T 
commentaries on the Vedas in the vernacular—it was in truth an 
epoch-making date for India when a Brahmin not only acknowledged 
that all human beings have the right to know the Vedas, whose/ 
study had been previously prohibited by orthodox Brahmins, but 
insisted that their study and propaganda was the duty of every Arya. 

Dayanand transfused into the languid body of India his own { 
formidable energy, his certainty, his lion’s blood. His words 
rang with heroic power. He reminded the secular passivity of 
a people, too prone to bow to fate, that the soul is free and that 
action is the generator of destiny. He set the example of a 
complete clearance of all the encumbering growth of privilege 
and prejudice by a series of hatchet blows. With regard to 
questions of fact he went further than the Brahmo Samaj, and 
even further than the llamkrishna Mission ventures to-day. 

His creation, the Arya Samaj, postulates in principle equal 
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ce for all men and all nations, together with equality of 
rexes. It repudiates a hereditary caste-sytem, and only recognises 
professions or guilds, suitable to the complementary aptitudes of 
men in society ; religion was to have no part in these divisions, 
but only the service of the state, which assesses the tasks to be 
performed. The State alone, if it considers it for the good of 
the community, can raise or degrade a man from one caste to 
another by way of reward or punishment. Dayanand wished 
evei’y man to have the opportunity to acquire as much knowledge 
as would enable him to raise himself in the social scale as high 


as he was able. Above all he would not tolerate the abominable 
injustice of the existence of untouchables, and nobody has been 
a more ardent champion of their outraged rights. They were 
admitted to the Arya Samaj on a basis of equality; for the Aryas 
are not a caste. “The Aryas are all men of superior principles; 
and the Dasyus are they who lead a life of wickedness and sin.” 

Dayanand was no less generous and no less bold in his crusade 
to improve the condition of women, a deplorable one in India. 
He revolted against the abuses from which they suffered, recalling 
that in the heroic age they occupied in the home and in society 
a position at least equal to men. They ought to have equal 
education, according to him, and supreme control in marriage 
over household matters including the finances. Dayanand in fact 
claimed equal rights in marriage for men and women and though 
he regarded marriage as indissoluble, he admitted the marriage 
of widows. 

I have said enough about this rough Sannyasi with the 
soul of a leader, to show how great an uplifter of the peoples 
he was—in fact the most vigorous force of the immediate and 
present action in India at the moment of the rebirth and 
reawakening of the national consciousness. He was one of 
the most ardent prophets of reconstruction and of national 
organization. I feel that it was he who kept the vigil. 1 


1 The Life of Ramalriihna. 
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(Sriyut Auroblndo Ghosh) 

A MONG the great company o£ remarkable figures that will 
appear to the eye o£ posterity at the head of the Indian 
Renaissance, one stands out by himself with peculiar and 
solitary distinctness, one unique in his type as he is unique in his 
work. It is as if one were to walk for a long time amid a range of 
hills rising to a greater or lesser altitude, but all with sweeping 
contours, greenclad, flattering the eye even in their most bold 
and striking elevation. But amidst them all one hill stands 
apart, piled up in sheer strength, a mass of bare and puissant 
granite, with verdure on its summit, a solitary pine jutting out 
into the blue, a great cascade of pure, vigorous and fertilising 
water gushing out from its strength as a very fountain of life 
and health to the valley. Such is the impression created on my 
mind by Dayanand. 

It w r as Kathiawar that gave birth to this puissant renovator 
and new-creator. And something of the very soul and tempera¬ 
ment of that peculiar land entered into his spirit, something of 
Girnar and the rocks and hill, something of the voice and 
puissance of the sea that flings itself upon those coasts, some¬ 
thing of that humanity which seems to be made of the virgin 
and unspoilt stuff of Nature, fair and robust in body, instinct with 
a fresh and primal vigour, crude in the crude, but in a developed 
nature capable of becoming a great force of genial creation. 

When I seek to give an account to myself of my sentiment 
and put into precise form the impression I have received, I find 
myself starting from two great salient characteristics of this 
man’s life and work which mark him off from his contemporaries 
and compeers. Other great Indians have helped to make India 
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to-day by a sort of self-pouring into the psychological mat 
the race, a spiritual infusion of themselves into the fluent and 
indeterminate mass which will one day settle into consistency 
and appear as a great formal birth of Nature. They have 
entered in as a sort of leaven, a power of unformed stir and 
ferment out of which forms must result. One remembers them 

as great souls and great influences who live on in the soul of 
India. They are in us and we would not be what we are 
without them. But of no precise form can we say that this 
was what the man meant, still less that this form was the very 
body of that spirit. 

The example of Mahadeva Govind Ranade presents itself to 
my mind as the very type of this peculiar action so necessary to 
a period of large and complex formation. If a foreigner were 
to ask us what this Maharatta economist, reformer, patriot 
precisely did that we give him so high a place in our memory 
we should find it a little difficult to answer. We should have 
to point to those activities of a mass of men in which his soul 
and thought were present, as a formless former of things, to the 
great figures of present day Indian life who received the 
breath of his spirit. And in the end we should have to reply 
by a counter question, “ What would Maharastra of to-day have 
been without Mahadeva Govind Ranade and what would India of 
to-day be without Maharastra” ? But even with those who 
were less amorphous and diffusive in their pressure on men and 
things, even with workers of a more distinct energy and action, 
I arrive fundamentally at the same impression. Vivekananda 
was a soul of puissance if ever there was one, a very lion among 
1 'ien, but the definite work he has left behind is quite incommen- 
surate with our impression of his creative might and energy. 
v\ e perceive his influence still working gigantically. We know 
not well how, know not well where in something that is not yet 
formed, something leonine, grand, intuitive, upheaving that has 
entered the vul of India and we say, “Behold Vivekananda still 
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n the soul o£ his Mother and in the souls of her childre: 
it is Avith all. Not only are the men greater than their 
definite Avorks but their influence is so Avide and formless that it has 
little relation of any formal Avork that they have left behind them. 

Very different Avas the manner of Avorking of Dayanand. 
Here Avas one Avho did not infuse himself informally into the 
indeterminate soul of things, but stamped his figure indelibly as 
in bronze on men and things. Here Avas one Avhose formal 
Avorks are the very children of his spiritual body, children fair 
and robust and full of vitality, the image of their creator. 
Here Avas one Avho kneAv definitely and clearly the Avork he Avas 
sent to do, chose his materials, determined his condition Avith a 
sovereign clairvoyance of the spirit and executed his concep¬ 
tion with the puissant mastery of the born worker. As I 
regard the figure of this formidable artisan in God’s Avorkshop, 
images croAvd on me which are all of battle and work and 
conquest and triumphant labour. Here, I say to myself, was a 
very soldier of Light, a warrior in God’s world, a sculptor of 
men and institutions, a bold and rugged victor of the difficulties 
which matter presents to spirit. And the whole sums itself up to 
me in a powerful impi’ession of spiritual practicality. The 
combination of these two AA T ords, usually so divorced from each other 
in our conceptions, seems to me the very definition of Dayanand. 

Even if we leave out of account the actual nature of the 
work he did, the mere fact that he did it in this spirit and to 
this effect would give him a unique place among our great 
Founders. He brings back an old Aryan element into the national 
character. This element gives us the second of the differentia 
1 observe and it is the secret of the first. We others live in 
a stream of influences; we alloAV them to pour through us and 
mould us ; there is something shaped and out of it a modicum of 
work results ; the rest is spilt out again in a stream of influence. 
We are indeterminate in our lives, we accommodate ourselves to 
circumstance and environment. Even Avhen we would fain be 
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nt and intransigent, we are really fluid and opportun 
ayanand seized on all that entered into him, held it in himself, 
masterfully shaped into the form that he saw to be right. That 
which strikes us in him as militant and aggressive, was a part of 
his strength of self-definition. 

He was not only plastic to the great hand of Nature, but 
asserted his own right and power to use Life and Nature as 
plastic material. We can imagine his soul crying still to us 
with our insufficient spring of manhood and action. “ Be not 
content, 0 Indian, only to be infinitely and grow' vaguely, but 
see what God intends thee to be, determine in the light of his 
inspiration to what thou shalt grow. Seeing, hew out of thyself, 
hew that out of Life. Be a thinker but be also a doer; be a 
soul, but be also a man; be a servant of God, but be also a 
master of Nature!” For this was what he himself was; a man 
with God in his soul, vision in his eyes and power in his hands 
to hew out of life an image according to his vision. Hew is 
the right word. Granite himself, he smote out a shape of things 
with great blows as in granite. 

In Dayanand’s life we see always the puissant jet of this 
spiritual practicality. A spontaneous power and decisiveness is 
stamped everywhere on his work. And to begin with, what a 
master-glance of practical intuition was this to go back trenchantly 
to the 'very root of Indian life and culture, to derive from the 
flower of its first birth the Beed for a radical new birth! And 
what an act of grandiose intellectual courage to lay hold upon 
this Scripture, defaced by ignorant comment and oblivion of its 
spirit, degraded by misunderstanding to the level of an ancient 
document of barbarism, and to perceive in it its real worth as a 
Scripture which conceals in itself the deep and energetic spirit of 
the forefathers who made this country and nation—a Scripture of 
divine knowledge, divine worship, divine action. I know not 
whether < nyanand’s powerful and original commentary will be 
widely accepted as the definite word on the Veda. I think 
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£ some delicate work is still called for to bring out o 
ects of this profound and astonishing Revelation. But this 
matters little. 

The essential is that he seized justly on the Veda as India’s 
Rock of Ages and had the daring conception to build on what 
his penetrating glance perceived in it a whole nation-hood. 
Rammohan Roy, that other great soul and puissant worker who 
laid his hand in Bengal and shook her—to what mighty issues? 
—out of her long indolent sleep by her rivers and rice fields— 
Rammohan Roy stopped short at the Upanishads. Dayanand 
looked beyond and perceived that our true original seed was 
the Veda. He had the national instinct and he was able to 
make it luminous—an intuition in place of an instinct. There¬ 
fore the works that derive from him, however they depart from 
received traditions, must needs be profoundly national. 

To be national is not to stand still. Rather, to seize on 
a vital thing out of the past and throw it into the stream of 
modern life, is really the most powerful means of renovation and 
new creation. Dayanand’s work brings back such a principle 
and spirit of the past to vivify a modern mould. And observe 
that in the work as in the life it is the Past caught in the 'first 
jet of its virgin vigour, pure from its sources, near to its root 
principle and therefore to something eternal and always renewable. 

And in the work as in the man we find that faculty of 
spontaneous definite labour and vigorous formation w r hich proceeds 
from an inner principle of perfect clearness, truth and sincerity. 
To be clear in one’s own mind, entirely true and plain with 
one s self and with others, wholly honest with the conditions and 
materials of one’s labour, is a rare gift in our crooked, complex 
and faltering humanity. It is the spirit of the Aryan worker 
and a sure secret of vigorous success. For always Nature 
recognises a clear, honest and recognisable knock at her door and 
gives the result with an answering scrupulosity and diligence. 
And it is good that the spirit of the Master should leave its trace 
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is followers, that somewhere in India there should be a 
body of whom it can be said that when a work is seen to be 
necessary and right, the men will be forthcoming, the means 
forthcoming and that work will, surely, be done. 

Truth seems a simple thing and is yet most difficult. Truth 
was the master-word of the Vedic teaching, truth in the soul, 
truth in the vision, truth in the intention, truth in the act. Practical 
truth, Aryatva, an inner candour and a strong sincerity, clearness 
and open honour in the world and deed was the temperament of 
the old Aryan morals. It is the secret of a pure unspoilt energy, 
the sign that a man has not travelled far from Nature. It is 
the bar dexter of the son of Heaven, Devasputra. This was the 
stamp that Dayanand left behind him and it should be the mark 
and effigy of himself by which the parentage of his work can be 
recognised. May his spirit act in. India, pure, unspoilt, unmodified 
and help to give us back that of which our life stands especially 
in need, pure energy, high clearness, the penetrating eye, the 
masterful hand, the noble and dominant sincerity. 1 


SWAMI DAYANAND S.4RASWATI 
( Rev. C. F. Andrews ) 

“T?OR Dayanand’s personality and character there may well be 
A almost unqualified admiration. He was a puritan to the 
backbone, and lived up to his creed. He was a fighter, 
strong, virile, independent, if somewhat imperious in behaviour... 
His courage in facing his own countrymen through years of 
contumely and persecution was nothing less than heroic. He 
was a passionate lover of truth.”* 


1 The Arya , Pondicherry. 

9 The Indian Renaissance. 
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DAYANAND SARASWATI 
( Madatne Blavatsky ) 




O NE is inclined to think that this wonderful Hindu bears a 
charmed life, so careless is he of raising the worst human 
passions, which are so dangerous in India. At Benares, a 
worshipper of the Shiva, feeling sure that his cobra, trained 
purposely for the mysteries of a Shivaite pagoda, would at once 
make an end of the offender’s life, triumphantly exclaimed: ‘Let 
the god Vasuki (the snake god) himself show which of us is 
right! ’ 

“Dayanand jerked off the cobra twisting round his leg, and 
with a single vigorous movement crushed the reptile’s head. ‘ Let 
him do so,’ he quietly assented, ‘ your god has been too slow. It 
is I who have decided the dispute. Now go,’ added he, 
addressing the crowd, ‘and tell every one how easily perish all 
false gods’. Truly, a marble statue could not be less moved by 
the raging wrath of the crowd. We saw him once at work. 
He sent away all his faithful followers, and forbade them either 
to watch over him or to defend him, and stood alone before the 
infuriated crowd, facing calmly the monster, ready to spring upon 

him and tear him to pieces.” 

* * * * * 

“It is perfectly certain that India never saw a more learned 
Sanskrit scholar, a deeper metaphysician, a more wonderful orator, 
and a more fearless denunciator of any evil, than Dayanand, 
since the time of fsahkaracharya.” 1 

1 The Caves and Jungles of Hindustan . 
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(Colonel H. S. Olcott, President, Theosophical Society) 


“ A master spirit has passed away from India. Pandit Dayanand 

Saraswati.is gone; the irrepressible, energetic Reformer, 

whose mighty voice and passionate eloquence for the last 
few years raised thousands of people in India from lethargic 
indifference and stupor into active patriotism, is no more. 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum. All our differences have been 

burnt with the body.We remember only the grand virtues 

and noble qualities of our former colleague and teacher, and late 
antagonist. We bear in mind but his life-long devotion to the cause 
of Aryan regeneration; his ardent love for the grand philosophy of 
his forefathers; his relentless, untiring zeal in the work of the pro¬ 
jected social and religious reforms; and it is with unfeigned sorrow 
that we now hasten to join the ranks of his many mourners. In 
him, India has lost one of her noblest sons. A patriot in the true 
sense of the word, Swami Dayanand laboured from his earliest years 
for the recovery of the lost treasures of Indian intellect. His zeal for 
the Reformation of his mother-land was exceeded only by his un¬ 
bounded learning. There can be but one opinion as to his knowledge 
of Sanskrit, and the impetus to the study of both received at his hands. 
There are few towns and but one province we believe—namely, 
Madras—that Pandit Dayanand did not visit in furtherance of his 
missionary work, and fewer still where he has not left the impress of 
his remarkable mind behind him. He threw, as it were, a bomb-shell 
in the midst of the stagnant masses of degenerated Hinduism, and fired 
with love for the teachings of the Rishis and Vedic learning the hearts 
of all who w r ere drawn within the influence of his eloquent oratory. 
Certainly there was no better or grander orator in Hindi and Sanskrit 
than Dayanand throughout the length and breadth of this land .” 1 

1 The neosophist. 
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T T was-urf'a Brahmin family of the Oudichya caste, in a town 
belonging to the Rajah of Morvi, in the province of Kathiawar, 
that in the year 1881, of Vicrama Samvat, I, now known as 
Dayanand Saraswati, was born. If I have from the Erst refrained 
from giving the names of my father and of the town in which my 
family resides, it is because I have been prevented from doing so 
by my duty. Had any of my relatives heard again of me, 
they would have sought me out. And then, once more face to 
face with them, it would have become incumbent upon me to 
follow them. I would have to touch money again, serve them 
and attend to their wants. And thus the holy work of the 
Reform to which I have wedded my whole life, would have 
irretrievably suffered through my forced withdrawal from it. 

I was hardly five years of age when I began to study 
the Devanagari characters, and my parents and all the elders 
commenced training me in the ways and practices of my caste and 
family, making me learn by rote the long series of religious 
hymns, mantrams, stanzas and commentaries. And I was but eight 
when I was invested with the sacred Brahminical cord (triple 
thread ) and taught the Gayatri Sandhya with its practices, and Yajur 
Veda Sanliita preceded by the study of the Rudradhyayci. As 
my family belonged to the Siva sect, their greatest aim was to 
get me initiated into its religious mysteries; and thus I was earlv 
taught to worship the uncouth piece of clay representing Siva’s 
emblem, known as the Parthiioa Lingam. But as there is a good 
deal of fasting and various hardships connected with this worship, 
and I had the habit of taking early meals, my mother, fearing for 
my health, opposed my daily practising of it. But my father 
sternly insisted upon its necessity, and this question finally 
became a source of everlasting quarrels between them. Meanwhile, 
I studied Sanskrit grammar, learned the Vedas by heart, and 
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ipanied my father to the shrines, temples, and placd 
fa worship. His conversation ran invariably upon one topic; 
the highest devotion and reverence must be paid to Siva, his 
worship being the most divine of all religions. It went on 
thus till I had reached my fourteenth year, when, having learned 
by heart the whole of the Yajur Veda Sanhita, parts of other 
Vedas, of the Shabda Rupavali and grammar, my studies were 
completed. 

As my father’s was a banking house and held, moreover, 
the office hereditary in my family of a Jamadar, we were far from 
being poor, and things, so far, had gone on very pleasantly. 
Wherever there was a Siva Puran to be read and explained, there 
my father was sure to take me along with him; and finally 
unmindful of my mother’s remonstrances, he imperatively demanded 
that I should begin practising Pdrthiwa Puja. When the great 
day of gloom and fasting called Sivaratri had arrived, this day 
following on the 13th of Magh Vadi, my father, regardless 
of the protest that my strength might fail, commanded me to 
fast, adding that I had to be initiated on that night into the 
sacred legend, and participate in that night’s long vigil in the 
temple of Siva. Accordingly, I followed him, along with other 
young men, who accompanied their parents. This vigil is 
divided into four parts called praharas, consisting of three hours 
each. Having completed my task, namely, having sat up for 
first two praharas, till the hour of midnight, I remarked that 
the Pujaries, or temple servants, and some of the lay devotees, 
after having left the inner temple had fallen asleep outside. 
Having been taught for years that by sleeping on that particular 
night, the worshipper lost all the good effect of his devotion, 

I tried to refrain from drowsiness by bathing my eyes now and 
then, with cold water. But my father was less fortunate. 
Unable to resist fatigue he was the first to fall asleep, leaving me 
to watch alone. 

Thoughts upon thoughts crowded upon me and one question 
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after the other in my disturbed mind. Is it possible' 
myself—that the semblance of man, the idol of a .personal 
God, that I see bestriding his bull before me, and who, according 
to all religious accounts, walks about, eats, sleeps, and drinks : 
who can hold a trident in his hand, beat upon his dumrob 
(drum), and pronounce curses upon men—is it possible that 
he can be the Mahadeva, the great Deity ? The same who is 
invoked as the Lord of Kailasa, the Supreme Being and the 

divine hero of all the stories we read of him in his Puranas 

( Scriptures) ? Unable to resist such thoughts any longer, I awoke 
my father, abruptly asking him to enlighten me, to tell me 
whether this hideous emblem of Siva in the temple was identical 
with the Mahadeva (great god) of the Scriptures or something 
else. “Why do you ask?” said my father.. “Because,” I answered 
“ I feel it impossible to reconcile the idea of an Omnipotent, 

living God, with this idol, which allows the mice to run over his 
body and thus suffers his image to be polluted without , the 
slightest protest ”. Then my father tried to explain to me that 
this stone representation of the Mahadeva of Kailasa, having 

been consecrated by the holy Brahmins, became, in consequence 
the god himself, and is worshipped and regarded as such; adding 
that as Siva cannot be perceived personally in this Kali-Yug—the 
age of mental darkness—hence w-e have the idol in which the 
Mahadeva of Kailasa is imagined by his votaries ; this kind of 
worship pleasing the great deity as much as if, instead of the 
emblem, he tvere there himself. But the explanation fell short 
of satisfying me. I could not, young as I was, help suspecting 
misinterpretation and sophistry in all this. Feeling faint with 
hunger and fatigue, I begged to be allowed to go home. My 
father consented to it, and sent me away with a sepoy only 
reiterating once more his command that I should not eat. But 
when, once home, I had told my mother of my hunger, she fed 
me with sweetmeats, and I fell into a profound sleep. 

In the morning, when my father had returned and learned 
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I had broken my fast, he felt very angry. He tried to 
impress me with the enormity of my sin ; but do what he could, 
I could not bring myself to believe that that idol and Mahadeva 
were one and the same god, and, therefore, could not comprehend 
why I should be made to fast for and worship the former. I 
had, however, to conceal my lack of faith, and bring forward as 
an excuse for abstaining from regular worship my ordinary studv, 
which really left me little or rather no time for anything else. 
In this I was strongly supported by my mother, and even my 
uncle, who pleaded my cause so well that my father had to yield 
at last and allow me to devote my whole attention to my studies. 
In consequence of this, I extended them to “ Nighantu ”, “Nirukta” 
“ Purvamimansa ”, and other Shastras, as well as to “ Karmakand ” 
or the Ritual. 

There were besides myself in the family two younger sisters 
and two brothers, the youngest of whom was born when I was 
already sixteen. On one memorable night, as we were attending 
a nautch festival at the house of a friend, a servant was die* 
patched after us from home, with the terrible news that my 
sister, a girl of fourteen, had been just taken sick with a mortal 
disease. Notwithstanding every medical assistance, my poor 
sister expired within four ghat km after we had returned. It 
was my first bereavement, and the shock my heart received was 
great. While friends and relatives were sobbing and lamenting 
around me, I stood like one petrified, and plunged in a profound 
revery. It resulted in a series of long and sad meditations upon 
the instability of human life. ‘ Not one of the beings that ever 
lived in this world could escape the cold hand of death’—I 
thought; ‘ I, too, may be snatched away at any time, and die. 
Whither then shall I turn for an expedient to alleviate this 
human misery, connected with our death-bed; where shall I find 
the assurance of, and means of attaining Mukti, the final bliss... 
It was there, and then, that 1 came to the determination that I 
would find it, coBt whatever it might, and thus save myself from 
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told miseries o£ the dying moments o£ an unbeliever, 
imate result o£ such meditations was to make me violently 
break, and for ever, with the mummeries of external mortification 
and penances, and the more to appreciate the inward efforts of 
the soul. But I kept my determination secret, and allowed no 
one to fathom my innermost thoughts. I was just eighteen then. 
Soon after, an uncle, a very learned man and full of divine 
qualities— one who had shown for me the greatest tenderness, 
and whose favourite I had been from my birth, expired also; 
his death leaving me in a state of utter dejection, and with a 
still profounder conviction settled in my mind that there was 
nothing stable in this world, nothing worth living for or caring 
for in a wordly life. 

Although I had never allowed my parents to perceive what 
was the real state of my mind, I yet had been imprudent enough 
to confess to some friends how repulsive seemed to me the bare 
idea of a married life. This was reported to my parents, and 
they immediately determined that I should be betrothed at once, 
and the marriage solemnity performed as soon as I should be 
twenty. 

Having discovered this intention, I did my utmost to.thwart 
their plans, I caused my friends to intercede on my behalf and 
pleaded my cause so earnestly with my father, that he promised 
to postpone my betrothal till the end of that year. I then 
began entreating him to send me to Benares, where I might 
complete my knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, and study 
astronomy and physics, until I had attained full proficiency in 
these difficult sciences. But this time, it was my mother who 
opposed herself violently my desire. She declared that I 
should not go to Benares, as whatever I might feel inclined to 
study could be learned at home, as well as abroad: that I knew 
enough as it was, and had to be married anyhow before the 
coming year, as young people through an excess of learning were 
apt to become too liberal and free sometimes in their ideas. 
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no better success in that matter with my father, 

contrary, for no sooner had I reiterated the favour I begged 
of him and asked that my betrothal should be postponed until I 
had returned from Benares a scholar, proficient in arts and sciences , 
than my mother declared that in such a case she would not 

end of the year, but would see that 

last, 

that my persistence only made things worse, I desisted, and 
declared myself satisfied with being allowed to pursue my studies 
at home, provided I was allowed to go to an old friend, a 
learned pandit who resided about six miles from our town in a 

village belonging to our Jamadaree. Thither then, with my 

parent’s sanction I proceeded, and placing myself under his tuition, 
continued for some time quietly with my study. But while there, 
I was again forced into a confession of the insurmountable 


consent even to wait till the 
my marriage was celebrated immediately. Perceiving, at 
my persistence only made things worse, I desisted, 


aversion I had for marriage. This went home again. I was 
summoned back at once, and found upon returning that everything 
had been prepared for my marriage ceremony. I had entered 
upon my twenty-first year, and had no more excuses to offer. I 
fully realized now, that I would neither be allowed to pursue 
any longer my studies, nor would my parents ever make them¬ 
selves consenting parties to my celibacy. It was when driven 
to the last extremity that I resolved to place an eternal barrier 
between myself and marriage. 

On an evening of the year bam vat 1903, without letting 
any one this time into my confidence, I secretly left my home, 
as I hoped for ever. Passing that first night in the vicinity of 
a village about eight miles from my home, I arose three hours 
before dawn, and before night had again set in I had walked 
over thirty miles; carefully avoiding the public thoroughfare, 
villages and localities in which I might have been recognized. 
These precautions proved useful to me, as on the third day after 
I had absconded, I learned from a Government officer that a large 
party of men including many horsemen, were diligently roving 
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in search of a young man from the town of_who hai 

led from his home. I hastened further on, to meet with other 
adventures. A party of begging Brahmins had kindly relieved 
me of all the money I had on me, and made me part even with 
my gold and silver ornaments, rings, bracelets, and other jewels, 
on the plea that the more I gave away in charities, the more 
my self-denial would benefit me in the after life. Thus, having 
parted with all I had, I hastened on to the place of residence 
of a learned scholar, a man named Lala Bhagat, of whom I had 
heard, much on my way, from wandering Sannyasis and Bairagees 
(religious mendicants). He lived in the town of Sayale, where 
I met with a Brahmachari who advised me to join at once their 
holy order, which I did. 

After initiating me into his order and conferring upon me 
the name of Shuddha Chaitanya, he made me exchange my clothes 
for the dress worn by them—a reddish-yellow garment. From 
thence, and in this new attire, I proceeded to the small princi¬ 
pality of Kouthagangadh, situated near Ahmedabad, where, to my 
misfortune I met with a Bairagi, the resident of a village in the 
vicinity of my native town, and well acquainted with my family. 
His astonishment was as great as my perplexity. Having 
naturally enquired how I came to be there, and in such an attire, 
and learned of my desire to. travel and see the world, he ridiculed 
my dress and blamed me for leaving my home for such an object. 
In my embarrassment he succeeded in getting himself informed 
of my future intentions. I told him of my desire to join in 
the Mela of Kartik, held at that year in Siddhpore, and that I 
was on my way to it. Having parted with him, I proceeded 
immediately to that place, and taking my abode in the temple 
of Mahadeva at Neelkantha, where Daradi Swami and other 
Brahmacharis, already resided. For a time, I enjoyed their 
society unmolested, visiting a number of learned scholars and 
professors of divinity who had come to the Mela, (Fair) and 
associating with a number of holy meu. 
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[eanwhile, the Bairagi, whom I had met at Kouthagan 
proved treacherous. He had despatched a letter to my family 
informing them of my intentions and pointing to my whereabouts. 
In consequence of this, my father had come down to Siddhpore 
with his sepoys, traced me step by step in the Mela, learning 
something of me wherever 1 had sat among the learned 
pandits, and finally one fine morning appeared suddenly before me. 
His wrath was terrible to behold. He reproached me violently, 
accusing me of bringing eternal disgrace upon my family. No 
sooner had I met his glance, I thought, knowing well that 
there would be no use in trying to resist him, I suddenly made 
up my mind how to act. Falling at his feet with joined hands, 
and supplicating tones, I entreated him to appease his anger. I 
had left home through bad advice, I said; I felt miserable and 
was just on the point of returning home, when he had providen¬ 
tially arrived; and now I was willing to follow him home again. 
Notwithstanding such humility, in a fit of rage he tore my yellow 
robe into shreds, snatched at my tumba, and wresting it 
violently from my hand flung it far away; pouring upon my head 
at the same time a volley of bitter reproaches, and going so far 
as to call me a matricide. Regardless of my promises to follow 
him, he gave me in the charge of his sepoys, commanding them 
to watch me night and day, and never leave me out of their 
sight for a moment. 

But my determination was as firm as his own. I was bent 
on my purpose and closely watched for an opportunity of escaping. 
I found it on the same night. It was three in the morning, 
and the sepoy whose turn it was to watch me believing me 
asleep, fell adeep in his turn. All was still; and so, softly rising 
and taking along with me a tumba full of water, I crept out, 
and must have run over a mile before my absence was noticed. 
On my wav I espied a large tree, whose branches were overhang¬ 
ing the roof of a pagoda; on it I eagerly climbed, and hiding 
myself among its thick foliage upon the dome, awaited what fate 
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store for me. About four in the morning, I heard a 
through the apertures of the dome, the sepoys enquiring 
after me, and making a diligent search for me inside as well as 
outside the temple. I held my breath and remained motionless, 
until finally, believing they were on the wrong track, my 
pursuers reluctantly retired. Fearing a new encounter, I remained 
concealed on the dome the whole day, and it was not till darkness 
had again set in that, alighting, I fled in an opposite direction. 
More than ever I avoided the public thoroughfares, asking my 
way of people as rarely as I could, until I had again reached 
Ahmedabad, from whence I at once proceeded to Baroda. There 
I settled for some time; and at Chetan Math (temple), I held 
several discourses with Brahmanand and a number of Brahmacharis 
and Sannyasis, upon the Vedanta philosophy. It was Brahmanand 
and other holy men who established to my entire satisfaction that 
Brahma, the deity, was no other than my own self— my Ego. 

I am Brahma, a portion of Brahma; Jiva (Soul) and Brahma, the 
deity, being one. Formerly, while studying the Vedanta, I had 
come to this opinion to a certain extent, but now the important 
problem was solved, and I had gained the certainty that I 
was Brahma. 

At Baroda hearing from a Benares woman that a meeting 
composed of the most learned scholars was to be held at a certain 
locality, I repaired thither at once, visiting a personage known as 
Satchidanand Paramahansa, with whom I was permitted to discuss 
various scientific and metaphysical subjects. From him I 
learned also, that there were a number of great Sannyasis and 
Brahmacharis who resided at Chanoda, Kanyali. In consequence 
of this I repaired to that place of sanctity, on the banks of Narbada 
and there at last met for the first time with real Dikshits, or, 
initiated Yogis, and such Sannyasis as Chidashrama and several 
other Brahmacharis. After some discussion, I was placed under 
the tuition of one Parmanand Paramahansa, and for several 
months studied “Vedantsar”, “Arya Harimide Totak”, “Vedant 
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Dhasha”, and other philosophical treatises.' During this 
as a Brahmachari I had to prepare my own meals, which proved 
a great impediment to my studies. To get rid of it, I therefore 
concluded to enter, if possible, into the fourth order of the Sannyasis. 
Fearing, moreover, to be known under my own name, on account 
of my family’s pride, and well aware that once received in this 
order I was safe, I begged of a Deccani pandit friend of mine, 
to intercede on my behalf with a Dikshit, the most learned among 
them that I might be initiated into that order at once He 
refused, however, point-blank to initiate me, urging my extreme 
youth. But I did not despair. Several months later, two holy 
men, a Swami and a Brahmachari came from the Deccan, and took 
up their abode in a solitary, ruined building, in the midst of a 
jungle near Chanoda, and about two miles distant from us. 
Profoundly versed in the Vedanta philosophy, my friend, the 
Deccani Pandit, went to visit them, taking me along with him. 
A metaphysical discussion following, brought them to recognize 
in each other Dikshits of vast learning. They informed us 
that they had arrived from “Shrangiri Math”, the principal 
monastery of Shankaracharya in the South, and were on their way 
to Dwarka. To one of them, Purananand Saraswati, I got my 
Deccani friend to recommend me particularly, and state at the 
same time, the object I was so desirous to attain and my difficulties. 
He told him that I was a young Brahmachari, who was very 
desirous to pursue his studies in metaphysics unimpeded; that I 
was quite free from any vice or bad habits, for which fact he 
vouchsafed; and that, therefore, he believed me worthy of being 
accepted in this highest probationary degree, and initiated into 
the fourth order of the Sannyasis; adding that thus I might be 
materially helped to free myself from all worldly obligations, and 
proceed untrammelled in the course of my metaphysical studies. 
But this Swami also declined at first. I was too young he said. 
Besides, he was himself a Maharashtra, and so he advised me to 
appeal to a Gujarati Swami. It was only w r hen fervently urged 
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my friend, who reminded him that Deccani Sannyasis 
ite even Gowdas, and that there could exist no such objec¬ 
tion in my case, as I had already been accepted and was 
one of the five Dravids, that he consented. And on the 
third day following he consecrated me into the order, delivering 
unto me a Band, and naming me Dayanand Saraswati. By the 
order of my initiator though, and my proper desire, I had to lay 
aside the emblematical bamboo the Dand, renouncing it for a 
while, as the ceremonial performances connected with it would only 
interfere with, and impede the progress of, my studies. 

After the ceremony of initiation was over, they left us, and 
proceeded to Dwarka. For some time, I lived at Chanoda Kanyali 
as a simple Sannyasi. But upon hearing that at Vyasashram there 
lived a Swami whom they called Yoganand, a man thoroughly 
versed in Yoga, to him I addressed myself as a humble student, 
and began learning from him the theory as well as one of the 
practical modes of the science of Yoga (or Yoga Vidya). When 
my preliminary tuition was completed, I proceeded to Chhinour, 
as on the outskirts of this town lived Krishna Shastri, 
under whose guidance I perfected myself in Sanskrit grammar, 
and again returned to Chanoda where I remained for some time 
longer. Meeting there two Yogis, Jwalanand Puri and Shiva- 
nand Giri, I practised Yoga with them also, and we all three 
held together many a dissertation upon the exalted science of 
Yoga; until finally, by their advice, a month after their departure 
I went to meet them in the temple of Doodheswar, near 
Ahmedabad, at which place they had promised to impart to me 
the final secrets and modes of attaining Yoga Vidya. They kept 
their promise, and it is to them that I am indebted for the 
acquirement of the practical portion of that great science. Still 
later, it was divulged to me that there were many far higher and 
more learned Yogis than those I had hitherto met, yet still not 
the highest who resided on the peaks of the mountain of Abu, 
in Rajputana. Thither then, I travelled again to visit such noted 
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lagos of sanctity as the Arvada Bhaicani and others, encounte 
last, those whom I so eagerly sought for, on the peak of 
Bhawani Giri, and learning from them various other systems 
and modes of Yoga. It was in the year of Sam vat 1911, that I 
first joined in the Kumbha Mela at Ifardwar, where so many 
sages and divine philosophers meet, often unperceived. So 
long as the Mela congregation of pilgrims lasted, I kept prac¬ 
tising that science in the solitude of the jungle of Chandi; and 
after the pilgrims had separated I went to Rishikesh, where, 
sometimes in the company of good and pure Yogis and Sannyasis, 
oftener alone, I continued in the study and practice of Yoga. 

After passing a certain time in solitude, at Rishikesh, 
a Brahmachari and two mountain ascetics joined me, and we all 
three went to Tehri. The place was full of ascetics and Raj 
(Royal) pandits so-called on account of their great learning. One 
of them invited me to come and have dinner with him at his 
house. At the appointed hour he sent a man to conduct me safely 
to his place, and both the Brahmachari and myself followed the 
messenger. But what was our dismay upon entering the house, to 
first see a Brahmin preparing and cutting meat, and then proceed¬ 
ing further into the interior apartments, to find a large company 
of pandits seated with a pyramid of flesh, rumpsteaks, and dressed 
up heads of animals before them! The master of the house 
cordially invited me in; but, with a few brief words begging 
them to proceed with their ‘good work’ and not to disturb them¬ 
selves on my account, I left the house and returned to my own 
quarters. A few minutes later, the beef-eating pandit was at my 
side, praying me to return, and trying to excuse himself by 
saying that it was on my account that the sumptuous viands had 
been prepared. I then firmly declared to him that it was all 
useless. They were carnivorous, flesh-eating men, and myself a 
strict vegetarian, who felt sick at the very sight of meat. 
If he would insist upon providing me with food he might do so 
by sending me a few provisions of grain and vegetables which 
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This he promised to 
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rahmachari would prepare for me. 
then, very much confused, retired. 

Staying at Tehri for some time, 1 enquired of the same 
pandit about some books and learned treatises I wanted to get for 
my instruction; what books and manuscripts could be procured 
at that place, and where ? He mentioned some works on Sanskrit 
grammar, classics, lexicographies, books on astrology and the 
Tantras or ritualistics. Finding that the latter were the only 
ones unknown to me, I asked him to procure the same for me. 
Thereupon the learned man brought to me several works upon 
this subject. But no sooner had I opened them, than my eye fell 
upon iuch an amount of incredible obscenities, mistranslations of 
text and absurdity, that I felt perfectly horrified. In this Ritual 
I found that incest was permitted with mothers, daughters, and 
sisters (of the shoemaker’s caste), as well as among the Pariahs 
or the outcastes, and worship was performed in a perfectly nude 
state. Spirituous liquors, fish, and all kinds of animal food, and 

Madra (exhibition of indecent images).were allowed, from 

Brahmin down to Mang . And it was explicitly stated that all 
those five things of which the name commences with the nasal, 
M, as for instance, Madya (intoxicating liquor); Meen (fish); 

Maons (flesh); Mudra .and Maithoon .were so many means 

of reaching Mukti (salvation ). By actually reading the whole 
contents of the Tantras, I fully assured myself of the craft and 
viciousness of the authors of this disgusting literature which is 
regarded as RELIGIOUS. I left the place and went to 
Srinagar. 

Taking up my quarters at a temple, on Kedar Ghat, 1 used 
these Tantras as weapons against the local pandits, whenever there 
was an opportunity for discussion. While there, I became 
acquainted with a Sadhu, named Gangagiri, who by day never 
left his mountain w r here he resided in a jungle. Our acquaintance 
resulted in friendship, as I soon learned how entirely worthy he 
was of respect. While together, we discussed Yoga and other 
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, _ subjects, and through close questioning and answer 
§6ame fully and mutually satisfied that we were fit for each 
other. So attractive was his society for me, that I stayed over 
two months with him. It was only at the expiration of this time, 
and when autumn was setting in, that I, with my companions, 
the Brahmachari and the two ascetics, left Kedar Ghat for other 
places. We visited Rudra Prayag and other cities, until we reached 
the shrine at Agastamuni. Further to the north, there is a 
mountain peak known as the Shivpuri (town of Shiva) where 
I spent the four months of the cold season; when, finally parting 
from the Brahmachari and the two ascetics, I proceeded back to 


Kedar, this time alone and unimpeded in my intentions, and 

reached Gupta Kashi (the Secret Benares). 

I stayed but few days there, and went thence to the Triyugi 
Namyan shrine, visiting on my way Gaurikund tank, and the 
cave of Bheemgupha. Returning in a few days to Kedar, my 
favourite place of residence, I there finally rested, a number of 
ascetic Brahmin worshippers—called Pandas, and the devotees of 
the temple of Kedar, of the Jangam sect, keeping my company 
until my previous companions, the Brahmachari with his two 
ascetics, returned. I closely watched their ceremonies and doings, 
and observed all that wa3 going on with a determined object of 
learning all that was to be known about these sects. But once 
that my object ms fulfilled, I felt a strong desire to visit the 
surrounding mountains with their eternal snows and glaciers, in 
quest of those true ascetics I had heard of, but as yet had never met, 
the Mahatmas. I was determined— come what might— to ascertain 
whether some of them did or did not live there as rumoured. 
But the tremendous difficulties of this mountanions journey and the 
excessive cold forced me, unhappily, first to make enquiries among 
the hill-tribes and learn what they knew of such men. Everywhere 
I encountered either a profound ignorance upon the subject or a 
ridiculous superstition. Having wandered in vain for about twenty 
days, disheartened, I retraced my steps, as lonely as before, my 
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'days after we had started, through dread of the great cold. I 
then ascended the Tunganath Peak. There, I found a temple 
full of idols and officiating priests, and hastened to descend the 
peak on the same day. Before me were two paths, one leading 
west and the other south-west. I chose at random that which 
led towards the jungle, and ascended it. Soon after, the path 
led me into a dense jungle, with rugged rocks and a dried up 
waterless brook. The path stopped abruptly there. Seeing myself 
thus arrested, I had to make ray choice to either climb up still higher, 
or to descend. Reflecting what a height there was to the summit, 
the tremendous difficulties of climbing that rough and steep hill, 
and that the night would come before I could ascend it, I 
concluded that to reach the summit that night was an impossibility. 
With much difficulty, however, catching at the grass and the 
bushes, I succeeded in attaining the higher bank of the nulla (the 
dry brook), and standing on a rock, surveyed the environs. I saw 
nothing but tormented hillocks, high land, and a dense, pathless 
jungle covering the whole, where no man could pass. Meanwhile 
the sun was rapidly descending towards the horizon. Darkness 
would soon set in, and then, without water or any means for 
kindling a fire, what would be my position in the dreary solitude 
of that jungle. 

By dint of tremendous exertion, though, and after an acute 
suffering from thorns, which tore my clothes to shreds, wounded 
my whole body, and lamed my feet, I managed to cross the 
jungle, and at last reached the foot of the hill and found myself 
on the high-way. All was darkness around and over me, and I 
had to pickup my way at random, trying only to keep to the road. 
Finally I reached a cluster of huts, and learning from the people 
that that road led to Okhee Math, I directed my steps to that 
place, and passed the night there. In the morning, feeling 
sufficiently rested I returned to the Gupta Kashi (the Secret 
Benares), from whence I had started on my northward journey. 
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ut that journey attracted me, and soon again I repaired to Okhee 


Math, under the pretext of examining that hermitage and observing 
the way of living of its inmates. There I had time to examine 
at leisure, the ado of that rich and famous monastery, so full of 
pious pretences and a show of asceticism. The high priest (or 
Chief Hermit), called Maliant , tried hard to induce me to remain 
and live there with him, becoming his disciple. He even held 
before me the prospect, which he thought quite dazzling, of 
inheriting some day his lacs of rupees, his splendour and power, 
and finally succeeding him in his Mahcmtship or supreme rank. 
1 frankly answered him that had I ever craved any such riches 
or glory, I would not have secretly left the house of my father, 
which was not less sumptuous or attractive than his monastery 
with all its riches.—“The object which induced me to do away 
with all these worldly blessings” I added, “1 find you neither 
strive for, nor possess the knowledge of.” He then enquired what 
was that object for which I so strived. “That object”, I answered 
“ is the secret knowledge, the Vidya, or true erudition of a genuine 
Yogi: the 'Mukti which is reached only by the purity of one’s 
soul and certain attainments and unattainable without them. Mean¬ 
while, the performance of all the duties of man towards his fellow- 
men, and the elevation of humanity thereby.” 

The Maliant remarked that it was very good, and asked me 
to remain with him for some time at least. But I kept silent 
and returned no reply: I had not yet found what I sought. Rising 
on the following morning very early, I left this rich dwelling and 
went to Joshi Math. There, in the company of Dakshani or 
Maharashtra Shastris and Sannyasis, the true ascetics of the 
fourth order—I rested for a while. 1 


From the Theosophist. 
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<SL 


^TR 5 ^ i ^ % SP# # ^ % %R, qiiWK'li, WTTST- 

^rsrcqj kk 'y'Ri+jR’ i QSiq^R <nr sff— 

• : - qtffowzn :;.' V 

( 'i ) kM # RR^RPR m JR;*TRir k I 3^.?% St ^ k wft WA 

rtc ^tthtR *tr# ^%ra^r; srk wft fSfwt fc?rr- 

q^itf ? i drNkj Si qRTfkrMpHkft Sr ^ nmt ^ 

■^^Rqkr $ krfc Sr. t*\ q* RrR>pqk $ b$t ir 

qfqT.fcrr k \ / : , . , .. ,V 

( R ) ^Cr sfot,- ?jrt33t ^tR; str: snft ^w^fkr ^RRf % k#q $ 
^RtrqRr # fr% i sh rpr-rr % kter f^rr ‘qkk 

^rk q^rrafki^rk *rvr: x x x (^% ^ i 5^)’ qft r^rit qkr 


prSkr, ?tk k wro ^r ^rfw^ s^rt i 

( \ tor?r m Rgri srrt wk *lkn; wft wf m w: tort *r- 
«rk p Jjf%5rr, qfcrfkq> srrtt 4 *ri%; ^ 

p t*r s^Rr kk kw qft r% km frrr ^ <^rr m 
k v TR W | .1 

( V ) Rnft ^FPR k R^flk k g?R ^RT# k%% RWR Si qfS^R k, 

^rrsjt *rr ^ %^r ?rt I •?■ tot ^ &r ^ 

*rqq i% re q>|#sf’ qp*kSr re staff gR*E ksk rft Sr tires 
IwI-tr qft kr^T ^r^r #^k 3 sr> ikt stpr $ ^khE 
kkir $ kn| rtrt, q^ Rkteft r m Sr ^kq#r 


’ ^grqr#^1 ?trS rqsrf%qra#(RobertoDeNoblee) 
t<> ^ jt^i qf^T m 1 sR^r »t?t pi h% qi^r % ^R ^Rq ^ HJqf^r g R^R q % ww 
ift qkst1 
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^^tj 4 nand commemoration volume 

-< k' R ftR ^(k kfR % H'hd c f>’tyi *R 

R<R*k3 > R r Rift rr # urr #, ftak rtrr r R>ft & 
ftfprr r ftRft rrrt gRR rr r^t w i 
( K ) =ft khr supr Rift r spsr a Rfere ft? Rr a rr% %R gnk 
^r ?k ftftRR r?| i%t ftf^RRqft ftR^’ ^k% s^wr 
^ r ^tftr r qR% gi% ^r ftrRTO ^7^5uraT%FRUT j 5rfkTT i 
( $ ) ^r r R5r# ftR k rrr «fk fart 3R ga^RRir §kt sqrftR 
ft% |ti ft^r£ % fte arftsr a a*Rrr 
sir rN: to$t srr rrtrt $ gsr qftfft k ^ sft; 
5tt#t Rfi.tr arft?r fkFRr ^ik ^ R?rkrr k #r ^ Rft r 
sqk ftftrR 3^r, ■kf# to? «r kM 

aiftsi kk W *R-rkrFR <*c arftR ^rr, q|M krft k ># 
^ a aka to rtT k; to akfttftr kk kr a saftra $a arar- 
cpttt ^r «rw^ ar#r a*aar q>r rr ^ur ^r%, qTr ^tr 

R#” ( Back to the Vedas ) ^ ^ ^ RftPRfta iR TOT RR# 

^RTOR % ftRtyT SRT^tRj RR% ^P?T3 R^J'^ssJj RRa> RR WR R'RR 

kk aro: qrftew ur ftkfoargir a^r ^ftkr i 

(v») % aagro ar 3 (ftftt)RTR kr kM qft r; aftRR a* gk 

a kk ftafr kk a^nk R*ft *ft; ftft* gans r sreran: a?ar 

kvR' % frog; RRRtT RR RRT R, Rrg RTlft <RR^ ^ RIR- 

RR m ferft R RR % RR^ RnrRNT RRRtft sft, |R 

RR R fklT I Rfft RRR | ft R^RTR 

( Lingua Franca ) RRfft ^ Rffft RR Rft | RT TOR R^R 

rr Rrk?r fta-sjft kk RR-RRfft TOft 11 gftRi^ftR 

( Universities ) Jf ift TOR RR ftR# R? | I 
* U^o t° %RR?WRTRR » Rnq^-3^q^fjR^qRl%tl 


<SL 

■RTR“ 
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(S7) sTprrr%p $ # to f*rr?Ff q>r fjkr ffr rtor *rr 

to sto toft# ^r OTTl*! & topT ^r W#T 5JW f^T I 

N 'O 

^ii^ir % f«pr tom gtor ^r ^r tor to srprr |— 


( 3 ;) ^rtorerf ^r sr^rn; to 3nto q=r tor it tor& toffcs srerqrr 
m it W arr, toto fto # toT to tor fto m*& 
to to #; to qrrcnr to rsm-swr 'K mtopr # to 
qfR *rr i ^to ?r to> rto ssrf to 

?r§rto # 3 r^rt tot sqkrr to w ftonq> tor $ sr,? 

5TfR^ 35T to tof % ^f 53THT to I ^ ^ ^ I 
wwrm^ srsrqtor to srto rtoftoto k # 
toq> mf rto to # $ toito tofto qr 

to to to kRgj x&e # srt i 
(r?r) 5 # srr^-fto *t fs-rto ?r # tort *^?tr *rr to torr q* 
^toto ^ *rr rc> to 3 toff torn? #*Tf #, fto tor 
fr^r-toto # # to to fto ^ # ftoto «ff rtoft 
wrg pqnsqr tot to to to i ^rrjf^r, kto, ^R^pr-fPR^r 
tot tos tphs fto; to % to tors qr tor sr k; t i 
l?r §?ftor ftotor qrr to fqppf ^ ?prrg f^r to 
5ppr sf *tq*rr m, ^to to# srrar-f^w-tof 4t sprto 
to to sto to ^5: to to tor to i 
(jt) mto # I 1 ? # tor qr to $ mm sir, t tor & 
#to to to 3 tof to to; to to to qrrirc *pf m 1 
tor to «to torto ^ to qrr §k f^rr ^r to, # 
fto to to# tohtot “tor to ^ qg to, t 
rrr^r % totof” ^r to ftz to ^rppf ^ to 

’ 5Tf?ram-^r n#rkt—“gk i%^4 qft” 1 
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nHr %r q;r src 73J3T, ^ i%qrr %r ^srf^irik'fi' 3f33r, 

% rwi, <3^ 313336 % ^r 3 ^rr 33ir I33r 
3 R r% 3 T 1 % *T 3 3 ip? mm %r 31 irrsir 1 ^rnt 
33337; 3 333731 k?R f 9 1 3# irw t f% 131^3 %r 


<SL 


##■ 3 -^ iw ir 533=3 ^r w I 1 

( 3 ) 3F3 qft 5T# M=3ftf3 ITT 1T3 3 3R 3^ 13^ -dlR 

f^ror ifaw irf% 3 T ^ 3q^rr%^r 3 r%33> ^T^Tsfhsr&i it 
jctr-rr, *n#*3TS 331^31 *3 1 ^3 3i33r 3 31 ifr 3T 
tri# it wife 3*33 3 §kf 3 rt^f, sttr m iri% 3^f *ft 
«rk 3 3311 irf ^Rflf oRT =k*3 qr# ?^r 3T, 3 33 
%3T + ! 3 /k3 3r33 33% 3^313! 3 3 I ^TFF^ % ^3 *F3 
3nf% 1! 3Jj3 3g 173 %t i^rtt tf, i3n% ^ 333T *M%S5 

I 3# % q^r-^Sf^q 3T3 f^^fr 3 3R3^TR(T3 3^3T1 


^35fcft 3 fi ^T ^R 33 ^k ^3% 33 Kt 4 ^331 373T3 33 31 I 
(=3) 3fqR SirfrRi' % 3T3 33 3Tf%3f IT 533^R 3T9TRT 3TT%3 % 
333 ^f3 33% T%% 3T3U # 3Tj 3^ % 3f37?3T 

3 ?i%3 3rf £3 t| ^rk 53^33 33 kt % 1 33T3*? 3 

£3% *ft ffe HT3F3 33l| 3?k 3?| 3TR-3R 3nR 3lt3 33 

37 ft 3rfk^T3 % ir kr*kr t%3r ^ 33 srrfNr it httt f 1 

^3-3T 3 ^ % 53 f^r %!*[$%<%% £r rgj ^ 

?qk %=5«ff % 3^T 3 ‘^3-^3 qq 33 33T ^M'l^jJ 33 f%3R 
^3T 33 *§T t I 

(@f) 3T3 %! 3R333TT %)" 3TR *ft 373$ 33R-3 % «TR l%3T; 33^3 
%f f^F3T 33R % (%3 3TT 3R 33 %t f33T 33#3 331! 

33331 *333 &3T 3TR 33% 333 3T %3, 1T333T 3T3 %!k3- 
1T 3 !!t 33> 3R t% 33T M^(%3 %T I 


’ q3tq« %wm-f3 3Rft qqnra? «i “3^33?«i513” 1 
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fL 


( $ ) gsrrc; €r kk qjkr q kTqrktqr qr ’<*ir ^Nt 

■kk ssr trr, ^ tsr if r%kf TRRrrqq; k*qr ^r ^fkRq qq; q^f % 
qjfa qqR?q ^,\ ?q g«p'<T it efNkj qqr qr, ^ qq<?rrq k fkk 
qq% stqr^srfirg; m ‘^ptort’ it g|| qFFi *kr <s|q r%q srkt |—■ 


(q>) “^q 5T¥TRii'?^ it ^fk ^F# k WR, TOP?, ^RFR % t^N - 
it 5 r>t kir £ ttr qqq qft qr q<qr qqr q^vft, r%^ ^trr- 
qq if *ft ^TF^f qq ^r#§, Ftq^q, FtrkR, rkkr TRq w 
^ 11 f5 t sfr *ft ftqftpir % qrqt^Fq ?^r | i” 

( Sf5TPrqq5RT; ^rgft gg§IRl, 7^, qR^fr ) 

(®) ftk^f if srqnqq ^tt-s^r qq iqqq ^ gq ^sfa qqpRq if f^Rrr 


| (% “?# flSR k R qTRTf q =#Rr 5RTR-^FIR fqifq qR?MfRRt 

C\ 

qq FTR^R, ^TR-q, qq, *JR, R^tr kk 5W R =R^T oFTT- 
W. gR 57 gR 57 q&I” (^RR^RT; ^Rt nagglR, 55 I 
(tt) §5 §qfaq TTFTfRk, R^^fFRRR), tffa ^ 

^trT kkr wq qq> *ft q^qq; 5 *.r qfr ^ f i qkk<R $qr qk 
& tpskr wv ^tFqf if it qg # str” (^Rm^Rt-, 


Rg^Ft, 55 ) i 

(q) “afe it vra^RKfl M'&qqqtqqfstlqfa rr rr if gg 
k i =?rq ^qqt ^rrt q>r ^nTTRkq gk k 7 R*g gtqq; kttRtqf 

S r <*Tg§TFt,55 7So-7^) i 

(=q) “q^tf r%qqr ^ qk <575 sir R^rkr *tr ^ktr | q^ rttk qrf?t 

|RT I.SRfRRR % ^TRf 7%t.IfW ^T 5Rtr t7 

rr +tRT % ^rr ^qr, wk qqr % rr fqtktkf tfr 
^ g^qrqqj *it I” (Rqrn^RT; qtrgq ^tg^w, 55 1 

(? o) Rkft q^g^rr % qqrn ^ qjfk qqR^q ^ ^rqk ifr ^ 5Rf-gRf 
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f ^YiyAND COMMEMOR ATION VOLUME 

^TfT # | I 3# 3T T^T R^ | ft RRRR WF#?FT k RipT 
^T fC^U fST % WRqt RTfR RRR ft kft RWft 35T RRNt f I 

#P 

(? ?) qjfa r si'I'HpT # # i s# rr wgq^nq; r qq> ^rfe 
r qR r fwq* ftr trrt wfc rrr 5^? Rftf&r $ ^ft wwt 

ff ft? t^RFf # iqRRRF; RWW R 5pR Rift ftRT, # *RT# RRT- 

ur ?t kt ffqr rkrr wk q^r ft “r ^trrt # % q^kr r# ft^g 

^ ft ffR WIRT I I 

31^4 

(^R) ^ft RRFFR RfRRR # RRTRT q>T ftRRT RR T?s# R RRq>T f§? 
WRRTR fft RRRT ft l%RT WT fEfRT 11% RR RR R R^fT R RgRT- 
R? # ft%TFR RTR Rf RRlftfR R, Rft RRR RRt R# R R3T & ^RT 
Ft? wft qft q? ?f? ftRT rr r^R qR^rR-Ri R #t ftr Rq> 
RTRTR FRfTT RT I 

(? 3) q#RTft ft RT# RRFFR RR> ft* RUHR Rf SR^T k R I 4# 
# FTR Rfjftf ^ iftRFFFR Rift# £ ftTR R^T wft wfc ^ RTR- 
=#R q^R-RFR R p#T R WT RR ft RRTFf R5RR #Rq>f RT## 
RT WIcpfRJ 3R RRT | RT## R RfTRK #R^f # §4 =£? ftR wk 

ftr RTitq # qq^^f q^r ft “if g^k fttr ?r rrr r# q* 

FtRRT I # ft# WTRRT# # RTR ftRT WT ftRRT |; RTrg if fFRT# 
|, fftftR #r RRT |, WTWT g# gr# I 

RJftor 

(? v) IFF ^R Rt# R RT## # oRIRTIR ^RT RT; 3R& qf^T f^R R tfTlf- 

rr qtr #§r qR g% r i rrr rrt f% wtr wrq krrf-RR w,\ 

#SRRq#f% 3W# R?if % RR RFRq#RT# WRRR ## I SRRRIR 
R qif^Rf W# TTFRR R | ^fT## ft RRR^f ^-“#R I ft 


<SL 

qf# r 
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qr #3R r qft%R, %m qftw; wstrr ^trt, w.m&: rtcpr 
^FT r; ^3 =qr| qqqqr RR*ftRRR*r q^f r Rt rr^ qtR” i 


kl'R TJ 

( f < k) srh^t vi it^ ^?r ^r4Nr rrt r rr^rr £ i q 0 Rffc 

?TRq 5T(%f^r r^jr # Rqrkrq r i rtpM Rqprq |r qi i qrRir 
q^k q?; qq? r%RT /% qq qRR ^ qrR rt | rr% ^rtr qr qq 
qrgq i^rrf kff i k: % qr? ^ ^ «n^ft RiRhfr q fm 
rRsrf RRr ^rk q^r f% r^tor, ^rr § q^ Rk ^trr i 
r>#rt £terf RRqk qt k <kr, q^ rr$ ^ *ik *qk srtc 
q? kRTi ^r q* rrM 1r qf i rt# ksrf qq ql i%r| »if; 

qkr m rrt, qRn% ftsrt 3 i%r faqr prr rt i srq rr ftsrl; 
RRRk ql q%R q> ^rm qkr *k, rt rhM r ^ q^qr; ffRT 
fqqr i% Rf rr RqR qrq % ^rrt Rfsrq | ^rk #r | i 

3P£T %^T 


(t 5) qqqqpq r ‘Rjjq^ q q© frRR^RR qq Rkrc kfiqir qraqR 
wfw q> rpt rrM % qra rir rtc wiR q> raR rrt #rftq 
gf i qo ^kRpqqfr ^ qrq r qr fifercrc ttr rqRT, 
R#qRrfq # jjM «fif qfk qftirr $ fq rttrM r rtr ^trrt- 
qr; sfRr i ejt rr qq> qw rkr^ r^r r rr^r ^rt w i 
rpr rr CrcRffR^ft R rrt r srr q*; rqqr fc stT ^ rpM q^ 


f qff ^N> I ^ rR^TRR R ^RT qr W RRT ^ SRIT^R ^ 

^qr ^ /r§trr *k rtrt q^ i 

f^m 

(^\s) qjfq rrrr: qr ffeqkj qq q^ Rqf%R Rpfkqr-^ 

(Nationalistic) R^f RT, fq^g (Humanistic) R[; qR'fl^R 

RRq RR*T R qPTf-^TRq R^ RRRT RR q | I RTRR ^ 

RRRR Rqfkq RpfkRT qr i%RTR RRR R WFR RTlRq R^f qR RqRf I 
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(^cr) 'srrR-fefeir qsfa crff? % tfe* wp u sfefer %jt i ^sk 
^* r % ir#r % '^ffr 'k sr ^Ff qRfeuirl4 qqrqq ^fto q$- 
^ i%vtt, qr Ff strt prr i% m femr srtr inr ^rfer qr 
fftt fr^r prr i ^ iw wj qq qit ^ftt str qff, qvfi 
& oti q$r qR% %q^r qq> ^fttht q^qq-R uur I ^ 'R 
fernr ^ ferr rr Rqq; qq f# to; wfor fer i 


frg V& 

(W) nmM qq RFr-swq- rrt qfk tor u R^q; r^ft Ftq; Rfen 
*#* q^vr qf% | ftt^tt % sfe fen: q° 3^ ferraf, q^o 

q° 4 % i q^rr qq r-R qft rr 3 fen* ^ % q^g *qnM % 
fef ?U5T *ft i tqi4i^Ti at yqR «jfNft qR% wrt qR ferr i 

^SR 3 fel 3JRT tR ^ 3RtR |s m ^ffc qTO <FfR qpr qRTRR 
fen 1 qiuTRFT % qrq ?p- wrt qq sq fr k wrt i%r i nqRRqr 
qjfeqR^ g^r *k g^qR?^ ^rrt i qfrt kfer rr j% urn qq 
nm ^wqR <?0 J i qqq sirt q><^ i| 5 qFg 3^2 ^ tqi4| qqM* - ^ 
q* fw w n$, § # ^r g^q^r *t 11 nr# qqnrR 

4- q^ Stot^ qq; 4t, krqn % iqq 3 ^rr q^j 
4 m qq m ffr-q^q^ cmr sir sst *m q*% gwq qq ^ krn 
qq ^rnqqqi qnr fen 1 *sr§ i qqR-q gRqRR gq ^ qfe- 
“qvfr! '?rr 'spsgft #, ’?qq^r ^t gif gf” 1 ^ ^RT k fr 
f#!' qfffen j gm jjfNr ^ferr n w*n ^ 1 3 ^ % 

^ ^ to qR ^ srr n§Fr g^q fgrfq^r# ^ 

I, i?q h qrfeR ^ nrq ^R ^ | few ^rr it 
feft ^ q^f ^rt, ^ qq?R qqsrro, grokt «ik i 3 ^ 
^ whit qaR gq ^ feR ^ fR fen ^ f t 

TOW ^Pft 
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• VIQNV 4° 




H. H. MAIIARANA SAjJAN SINGHJI 


) j» 

y 







s to# qr ttft ^R to; 3 qfo§: | i % 1 %; vr 

^ % TOqq> 5JTC ^rTRR # 5t^f%rT Tgft-^ R# q# 

% kisr-q# ttR stt# f i # sr^r 1 %?-^ # q^ q# c^ q#qr 

tRstt qq #kr q#T ■?3Rr 1 krf skrr ^ r fiq , 

^fff% 3>T'-R SR W^ gTjT-VTFT €r *# 3#?; q f%# SR % ?JIRR 
fNa; ttsfTRiw^ # ^Tffgr # i 

^ ^ TIFT# # !% #T#35 «Rt ^TR^-^EfST RR kfaTTR % 

^ ; 5 Rt# sir, qr^g qi^ R =npr-^sf qR^rk ?rfqR i%tt qq rttr, 
tr-trftf:, ^r#-feRT ^ik $r-ttfr# R#q> *## ^tt tt#, 3 # rr f^- 
3tt% ^ 5trt # # 7 : k ^rr 7 ^ f 1 ^tjt?r- 5^^ gjr ^ srr# k kqrfr 
5in##f ^k iq^rf^Tr «ffr R^-ttr # 7 ; ^^-#Nr 3 # vtrr qf#-qr# qRR- 
F3> wtft qq +k-iii k ^rf i #kw, #* 7 : ^k *re, 3 # ^mkr sr 

# T^T ^TRT jjtt q ; fq^TK-Wr w> ®FT 7R | qg, tJ^qR *ik flSFft 3 ^ 
^flR j^^3T?RT qq ^-WRT qR 7# f##R «FTT# % TO ^T 3®7T qq ^7- 
#FT qR# 7^ I f#?TT qq RTO jR# R TRR-^R % TRTrq qq i^RvT; q J^lfW 

# *($ ^ stfr R qrkq 73; tr i q^r-^RW qq rrt str R qTjqq - R 

7 ^ #R R#T q^FTT qfTTT ^k 3TT 7 # | | ^RT- 

fg-fan*: 4 t: # 5FTT # #3TT $ T$fa q|=q#| | qqk 

rt?77t-st# ^s?TT ^r tit | i i%qkf ^ k#§R k q^ ^ 

5 * 5 ?# ?R V W qj grr^FT k# | ^ Rqn^qj ^q^TTRI % qT7TJl ^RR# 
^ ttw q<^4,< qif TikfRkr f%Rt I, krTR ^twnk ^ R#t ^ 7 ; fk^- 
^jrrf# W IT7T cfar I | ! 3Rrs 5pr qRJfTT ^7# q^ 7T# k RlktTT 

^ RTf 5Ri RT:?cT7: FTqTTTT Rk r#*JP*FR % R7TR k Tl^ff # trqRR 
sr# k srr fTf Trq ^<f^kr ^ 5Tf siRqvT: tr; k^?q f^rrr 
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Rq Iftq q£ qr gq: rpr A qqrq?; qrf §f ^ strI sir, 

qtf qr Rfereq %rr i w $q #s*q qr ^§: q?R % rkq u§^ 

A qfo-qbrq qr£ i%#, iw ^q Am A q#q $ rut |, q*?q 

^q% q# krt-q ^r q qf qqqRr ^RRq | fq qte sik trc q£ qr 
fqqrq #f % $ qnR A trqq q$ ^ qqr ferfr sft; qfe *qk Ir q£ # 
qqfa % i^rr *f qq*fr q^rr ^ Rfc foe qqqr ^qRrc §kMkr q^ foq 
qqr qr q|=qr i 

ti%q q4 srHMr# qr qq £ srHta q$ | i iw # qqrqqr, w, 
*n§-sqqRr wfr ?q% 5 <r w A i w ^Rrir r§rt, wq, qR Rk 
«r, ^ qq; snof A (Am «ft sik; fqft q^ qfts q*qR qr qrk sr^q 
qtq qr jqq ?rt mA q % qi^qiw A fqqn; At q* w qr i 
3 i$r qr qqr-qHr q* At sqqr q qqsres T qkt qr Rfrqp; % Irar fo 
qq^rfk % u^rtr irt |q«r # #sr q tm srt | i im. % nto-oto 
qRr % srstr: sqrqqr qqq-qqq^ A ^ *ft i sRr$ qr f^qmqf 

% §g q^ qrsR §srr *rr i q^nfq qg-r^q ijAt *ft 
qfe-w? qr qqn: qqr r sit qr i k quqq %mi fqrfar At forr qkr 


q i ?q f$qr-#r qr kqq q fq# qq A =qr%q- 

qtft s?k q^nfk q PW! ^ 4?: q§ qr qqn: RR*q ^qr \ |q 
#rif qqf ^ Rf^R # qqRqr ^ i A #rr q3, ^^qr^ qi: 
kq-l%q qvn% q*R m ^k uRrqq fq^rk qr qq% Rqqnft q|q %t 
!%qk Ifqq ( mm ) q^ qr qqrq q?q wn i 

qq# #a# ?!Rr# *f qw? ■qqrrq 
q§qr q* ?rq# ?TR-qr q qq^ q§q qqfq # i ^?rt £ q$, w 
% W ^tt ^f qr qq% srqn: k %q qq^ qq^rq k^r i % 

qq^rqf q ^jRpkrrq k ?q q^ qr wm qrrq % qr^: q§r^T, 

rr, =#r, Rqrq qrr^ q^ff A f%qr i qr^rkqr ^ r*t ui^qr ^ fq ^ 
% w ?wft if i rt ^q q^ ^=rk 5 [rt^ A qNNmrR % RkcR 
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DAYANAND COMMEMORATION YOL 




qsf ftreqq sqqq qqrqfe gsqftq sefe ersq qq eqr# 
sqq Ifeq; q*f qq qqr wfx fee ^pqlq m qkf feqr; qeR 

' S3 


^ qt $ pj '3n%q> egqq qg qq eft emrH gf qqr i fee *fr Ihg; qlr qq qqre 
sif^rr qqr, feefe qrareqqq qf qrercnr, grfeqr, tqff sire 

^ q *fr qfe q4 qq qgnj iw i §eqf $ qeqerqq $fe-q£ qrf sftf 
i%n, ?r eigr $ s& ^q^fere qq rrt i 

t*nft ^ $ =# fekf It ^-qqiwft, srafe qq fesnft qqr 
?qR^T S qq qlf % 5pqR % fe% q|q-^ S?FT feqT | TJ$\ 

q#£E If If# qq qft qg# siq^ If qfe q£ <# sfk eft qqfe # i ger 
SRTlt qtr ^IT 5RT % eHR % qRFT-W qq> qqr egT I Wtt qfelTFT qg gSTT 
feqfcg; q$ qq qqre qsq sik tfeq q4 qq gra gft ^rtt i qrsffer qr rytt 
feq-feq ftqq gnft qf sik qqr qigrenr If meeqf<q> |q qgq q? qqr i 
RT^mff ^ qte q^ qgqr q^qqfe RRRI ^rfeqf, l^qf ^ife qq ‘fW spqhc. 
q#^r urt ^ qW-qnr terr If crNrqiqr k fqqr qrqqfeT ^ feq fee q 


$ fefe qqfecT $ | 

*wq q^Tq. ankfr qt spqft ^ $ w> # i qte ■qk 
^r-qqfrq^mf qff fee w (Ifeqt) q^ H ^ qqr €r, gqqr § q^f, 
f%% sqqff srqq qfeq; qq q TO^q qt qqST qfT ^ffe ^ q#T If 


q^rqq qg w%q> iwsrrti ssm qn slk qqf If FtqRr-i^f q^- 
eqq-qf q|q# q| qfq qfff q| ^e p: qqr q^k $ qqprr % 
'^rqqref If ft i ura-wi qq *rr feqq feqT qqr ^fk ^-^tt # qffer 
qff i serif sr$qt t#%qfsff # q^qqr ^f uf i qf qkqf^r fef ewqf 
‘erqrqq «r^’ qrq k qfkg: 11 

qf qrq fqq ^r ^ q fe^g g^eq^T ^rer (e^ qFq) % qnfrfef 
^ qr 3w % ier qtqq—‘f%gqm % q> srfen er^r rtfR’ff % ^ 
erqr —qe fe^rq qq W ff qrt hr feq, qf Riiqr sik 

^rtirt (^) era ^ «krg: gq i sq^ Offers % qrfRjf If *ft ^etr 
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fjL^AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 

vRPRi’ =e ^ ®e kwi^i', ^i-mt ^ 

srNfa t^ %rr & E 5 ^r^f & str #rr | f% ^frrcrs % ^ § 1 *- 

SR? ^T%TT ( 3R£Rl RR ) % TF3T7 5FR *E> R7WT #R ^ ^ 

3 T^mfr ^ sr^r <r«rr srerRcrr 3 > ^r?it tor rfItt w i^wt rtc ^£Rr 
r *ft ggr s i rr srto to^St ft 


q^i% e RTRT ^ R T^T I TOE ^TTORT W> R^R % EERT W R>R W% 
TTTO ?UE ^RUff | I^T RRHET ^ ‘JcJJ-RRTPET’ klS-R^ER) 
q^i {&&%*: gvi^t tkt-f^’Jir ^ qkrkFE Rkr fkrr r; €r i sr stkrg: tftt 
gj^rqf^ r3T«jF3ft $• $ rto ttr ^nffa fror ^k ^tot TrRiftw- 

<^R ^Tft ^JRR £[ RRT RIT, ?R TO% STlf^TT ^ %'f^ - & TOR TTRT- 
ft-RE RRT E#ETT 7f fRTT I f^RTifr $■ R?ft R f^RJT *Tf ( TOTR 
TTfJTT *T£ ) TOTE f^gR R, TO TOR R 3^TOTO TOff RR *TTj 
SftRf TTRlft'TE TO^E fTOT k WfT TO% l J^T TOTT? E TJ^'kf) #kl- 
f^TT vrf^R §TO & S^ITPt ^TFft TTRgSJ 3 ‘RTO-^TRTO ?ft TTR RR 
5IR 7g?3ircT I I^TOft E ^ ^ TOTOT jp ^T I TOgJR k TOT TOR 

% mm ^ tot r RjpkR r r%R; ^3 R 3 J % tor^-r^t 3 r 

51771 for 1^ ^ if 5TRT Rr^, RTO Ef ‘3TRRR r l%^T ^ Rk ^ 
TJ !%RT ^r ^RT % l%T to% m I 

snirTrf % %$ qfr^f^r v to 3 H tftrt? % ’RR ^ tor ^ 5Fft 

spfl^T: srTS srtf ^ TO^f ^RTTO ^ ^ 

ST£R5RT 7TR ^ sfte ^ *ET , 5#TR ERT I ?pITR ^ SRT^ TRT fRTT- 


qjgr w> qrjgrRTOT ^ ^r i%Era *ft t*e *rti ^rrt s^rwrt ^r 
ttht TTfro ^ fkr % efr % vft iTrrroikr# R’R ^ ^ fttfk qR, 
fsTflk 5?lvRIR # ^RT ^ fl% ^ nf | R?RTf % ^ ^ TR-IRFtkr ^ 
TRRT %Z nf I ^n%77 ( 7FTJ5T) ^ R §5k^T 9HR 
^»7 Tjf tr=p^^; % q>r RR-TR Rk frsfr^-RSRT ^T TRT 1 ^ TOC 
# lt?f-57fffT wk ?IVW % «fT^T 'IT T^T RfT W V f^T?E Mt, 
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DAYANAND COMMEMORATION VOL 

' ■Rrkr snkRt ^tk sq^rrRRr if srr ^r ^rr kt 

q|q it! I ^RT kt ‘qfRRR’ jqRT #7 ^R k kt SPHS^IT 


hrfr: vrs^ft ^ »rf i ^tkfr rr r ^tk q* fsrt-qk srr 

^ ^rr ^fk ricpr kkkkr ?r Rk k q>t kkr ~?t#t §t farf-srk *ft 
q§qr q*k qkt i r%?: if^TR *ft sRrrr *rt wi ^q-kkr q>r qsr s?r 

Cf *rt i ssk wik^ to if ^?rar ^Nr qqi-^ak it q?r ^rr if *rt i 
R qk ^ k$fk?r R^iTT k qror <r; 5ft r|R---5rrr% ^ fkqkr k ^ipR 
tot* l%T5T-I^r q^TPTT *ft, qrRppT #R *pRR 5R qf; tR§ NR 
*ft ^tr wrrI q* %$ ^fk rj vfr rir w^s q gw toi k w- 
r/r> §q qr srsTrr ^t ir i 

m ^RFTik wtkfcr m qfq ^rrcfr |, r ^r Rfk if krf *^r; 

3 ^q ^qq ^kr |; qp qrkkr (%§jrt | i sr nrR-RTk i?r % 

skfa q|qk qpft, ?r ssfhakf *RRft k k rk© k© \zz;\ ( f o 530 
) if qtkqRtf % ffkfr rr k sqro krk k qq ^Kkq rsrt k 
*r it jjbrrr qr 5TRt ptT 1 qpwR k ft ^t qros ii nktoT ?%- 
kNr §jk ^rkt sffc qNf qq kt rtj if ssk rtr ^prt qsjqq-kftqT ksR 
sr kh »r> «tr kRrrfk k fcr kRkk qq <jrt q*k rr 
q? *rt wfc q«k w: qfrt |t RRkt kt *qik ^rt 1 ^ qros ?jwfq 
k k ?tuq qfkkq ^f trt wt m hrt ^Nr ^rt- 
rrt # q?r || 1 m€t 5trt ^c ^qif qRR % q>^ K ii q kt 

'Rflf^lT 'Rkqr 5# k kR Zvtz: ^9jf ||, |^RR 5 T if ^PRR 
^fk qRt ^k fkaR trt ^ 3 ;%^ |^-qtfk ^t spr ?t^f I 1 
5 fprq ^<?RFfR k f^r kt ^r 3W-3 *pt if ^r % k q^R -^rkr krk 
^ $ sg ^ *if *k fa: rtr kr kw^ ^r trt, krak kra krfk 
kW p[ kt kRR k RWt ^ qf kt, g# 5PER rkR kt kRT 
k tr? jrt 1 ^fRTRR qq |9rr ^ ^rr w qrk kt 5tRRtr ^rm s£f 1 
qmT-f^rr k : rokt fkw §rj RknfkB q^qkr if stqsfR rrt; qpR ?fq- 
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WAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


< 5 L 


wqq; k to krc rr JT^f rkrr i q?; qte q# 'R 3 q 

q RW W I q*R 'JJTTR-T UT+UE k RRTq ^ 

rtt ^trr RCRffr Rurr t qqqRR rrNt q qkr kr f%r kr qk?RT rt- 
K*X l%TT kk sqURR q 5 TRT qft qsif I ¥R fto 4 o UH 


q l%R gq f%£R, U^URR kk RRRT k RRT q 5TPT ^d>m 

qrc?ft Rnkiq> q>ri% rr kh ^ ^ {%mw # kk q#, q|r *ft qq^ wr- 
qfqNJ qfkkr qq r’r q i^it i qumR q qqqT-qq qi; nr q^ qqi rntn 
kr kk q|r q qigq rtr: qftcg; %r rt4t i%rnp^ q kk qrrf- 

spsfjf q5T NRR 5R I RSF^, F^PTPR, Wlk q>f IFR 

qq qpRFR rr % qj?R; qrqk ^rr^ wi % ^rrt nkf:^ kr 
qqqqRrc k q-qqr k fgfTR q% qk q* qfR % fkk wrt qkr 
^trrt r irnt i 

qq-qqq qg$ ?r fro £o ^<$^o ( |o qo ) q Nik k sq- 

kr $R ^fTkr foqr ^ik q^r k Rkft, qkrgr, Rrfkq*;, 

^tr^r:, 3RR, qgq, ks, ?rw, kkr, kwN, qRq*, 

qqrcq, fqqq, q=RT, gk?:, wy, f^qq, srft, qqqq*:, q^i Wr 
qqrqrq, qqrqfc, 3 R, ^twr, ^kk, simr, tfkrRR;, qj^RfW. k*m, 
jpkfqiw, pRR, qf#, rqgfr, qgqqR, gqqrqrq, q^- qkft, rr^ 
wrft qqrf k rr q^kr srrqkT qfeq; qq qjr srqrc r%qT 1 qqk ^Rq. rrt 
k qfM k ^TRfnJ qrqr qfi, i%fkf qqr ^ 1 rt|r rrt 

^ k f ^ ft q^ qr qj| qR rr §qrr kk qkq qrc qq^RT 1 
qq% qqkfr k qrjq q?R gt kk qq% rfkrr §qk k kkr kr 

urkk qi%F qk ^ ^ srgj qgk 5Nft 1 %i-qk kr qrc-^kr qqq^r 

kr qkr qpq m w$ q^ q, Rt sir qgr 1 % -q^ 3 kr q=qqqr | qq 

spq qqf q q^f I fq% q#k?R qR-rqqi^, f^-Rq^ RTT q|-l^qi^ qq q^R 
*rk uNfR RRqRR, rqqqrqq, fq^RR Rri% qRF^ kr^qq: rrit q-r f|q 
qkr % fqqkf qq «ffc kmf q q q^m pu 1 fkq^q ^q q qqki 
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DAYANAND COMMEMORATION 

% (for srfo 'fokruTM ifofo sfoi; fora ^rn% forf ^ ^fr 


ft I ? : ?RT ■H^-il’ k t/fo fo 3^IT (for, ^TsjRT RT IJM ifon mitt 
^rnc Irfo for k thR foir k ?rc iq; sirffoff # 511: u% ^r 
fo£ Iffo for k (font ^ wr kt sifr% 3?kr ^rrft 1 

^T rHf) WJ RjTfcfFT % fofofo Rfo k ^piPKR fof |W «JT | 

for R3R ^ 'ST^RtT WR^RTf fo ?fofo k SJK KR \^\ fo fo TRj^ 


for for: for k rrrc ffa |TT q p 1 ^ for k fofr srk ffofo 
# iR *Ffo forfor k 1 m ww -ma % ^ror #§ (for (for? sti^r 
for? k liSRRIf 'Pt kf, KT. I^R. ^Ifs. RT fer)i=) ^"foi^i t I 

sfo k ^ n?RRrr k for <?35 ffoRr *rsr 5Rk rt wFfonr (for, 


f%fo sRTlRT <5° ?^R 5 ^ I k cRFMR forf-q|% T{^f- 

W rt ifonfo, 3^mr?+d!, Wlkfok, f^rfknR, ^rrfofoRr, 
^RT-gMR fo WUlffol ^Tlfk # 5RTR §R ^Rsft fo fkfo 3R WW 
for sqfor srt sfor ^mr ^rRfot 5Rrk fok for $ strk k nr#r 
trfo fo ^r rrr 3 Rk fo §t; forr% MRsfo % k^RRrpkr k 
for? k nfrwkT rt fokk rift | 1 srfo fo^for? % n^Rrujr kr fo( 
Rgr k k<?r<Tr kk sfo smr for nFrrrr |, ^fo% surrm % ^rrrrrt 
k, 3r5r kr ^k^rirr kr ^ kt, k^rf k hirrtt ^ ^ 

^ ^ 1 t Rfo ^r iRRifo sfo k fo? .k kk-^ krk-Rr^r rri# crrrft |, 
^ n§^ k ir wm. »r 3# for rt ftur 1 


H%im\ ^ ^ 

?rro ^^rfomtoRo (^oko kn^fokqfk 1 

for % isfkt kmt ktR?rk? k, kr k^?r k ifor^ k, n# rt ^r^r r^r 
r%Rr 1 for iRTf nrk'-^tR^? kk Rn^f-k k kth-kr ^?trt, 

i%fo wi\ 5RivRrr ft 1 ntf k sRr^raR k n# k fo rt Rfo R?«r 
fo* ^crfo qw k sffk k ^ER5r rmr r%irr 1 w k (for for* k ?rro 
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NAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


m ^ fo qsr f%kr? qfk i Rsrowr €r w k 


wrwrcr k R# % rrr m r#r tot qsqr f^u 1 FRur^RR R# k 
q#> wrrr qr # sirr ww sjrrt fqqr 1 sr% sq^fr k m m?- 


qrcft rr # 1 fkk/qqr k fkq tort rr*r f%qr, q^ rr# qq> r R^ft 1 
r# % q^kfr qk §rr k Ickr Wf % struct rurr r k ksRrt k m 
sfi#kt[, qrkr? % RRR sn^qk % RRrfkRR Ri#k^, sq#? % 


w #|rrs, RRUf % r^rft tr-r^ ^nfk rr: ^r% qrer Rrqr qak k 1 
;ipif ift ww r# k qRr r# §Rk Rrk k 1 ^ r# k 5# 
3 Rkr argj q# *rf ^k tojr; ^rrk k rkk if# k 
fk*rr 1 fiw r# k #r rkqr rk qqf kkkRrf^k^q^RqRwr^RT 1 
srck) - ^k-qfkw k «Nf k kkk rrr r# qr rko ko k 3 € 
k fekfa rrrt ( R° H *RRR I® R° ) kr Rqqqi r wtrr 
I^jt 1 ^ iRR-fuqra w\ k kfoqqqr rfr r^t k ?Rqr s^rt §*»t i ru- 
wr fs/kq rto $0 ^ r# k rr q*k qq kk r^r^tr. fkqRiqq 

R# % qRT RRT q<k «r I R^RRJf k R>ft IRRR R# k Rq&TT kr ^ 
9 L§J k gRR I RR( R^fk )k k RRR #^Rrcfe, qRf^ % IR 

1#%, 2^31 k imfkm Rr#k$, ftiro k h^rir irr^, urt 
cRR^, q^RTRT s^RoRR, ?R ^RT M 5 TRR, rPsRR^, 3 ^R q^RT^T 
gfom 3RRT4 g*R k | 

it# % RRvrffcr Rq^ff u^RRir % #r qi qfr q^R qfT 1 n^rr- 
uutt qq q# R zj #fR qr Wr ^q qf qr ^k rrwrm k #r- 
:?n^f ^ # kf R^r qrjiR qsr 1 q?# ?kfR-wf k m urnwr qnr- 
^Rt % rr ?qk, m R?^r-iRr, k^RTRR-RRkq^ gvq, fkR-kR-RR, 
ftfirq-*WT I R^RTW % i?3R 31 R# ^ l%RT ^T r%^T RR IR7 % 

qk% #R, qR^^RR^q ^k Rgisfk wrk q«ff qf r# k §rt 
# ?f I i?( R^RRJT )^ WRHTfo sfRff TO k ^ k 

k ^'Nf qr qnqR Rfq q* kk k i r# k ^ qk- 
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NAVA LAKHA PaLACE 



Swami Dayanand’s Residence at Udaipur 





§L 


DAYANAND commemoration VOL 

#sff, ^ for #tr ^ *r q rMfr qsrfr r q* g% 
ngrw srqRRk k qjqrq; qR 'Mr qqr nrir €r ^r & % f^ 
strr «p!r qqrc qq q ^ sMf r r%# % Mtn R ft i $a M r^tcrtt 
*Rqq% €r Nkw n^Rrcft $, wr Is?: # *ft, irtrMj % 1 % efMrRR ^r 
Mr, qq - qMfcr <iid % ^3^ W'Rvrrq qrqr qqsR % srq, ^trt 


^rrfc # Mt 1 »i# q sft q^ t rir^r ^rr 1 ^rM qqqf *i *trt Mr ^r 
srr^rr <r Rsfq r 4 t, M qurft % q% q^qRk m ^rk tftqr ^rf q 
mt j&ft qq g?jq ^ ruM M trM> q qir q^qiqi 1 q^r q* q^ 

pTT ^TR SR go R ( 3To $ 'WRr ^ IGtt f o ) ^ q %RRl || % 

jr sfh §*rh sea g*r ^rrr qr ^ *H7W q ^ strt rM ^nq qqqr 
fqsrq foqr «rr, qq^ qq =w5trt trt^r q* 3# qi% $ q^-qra ^ ?Tqr, 
fMm qrcr st stN> qrMjq ^r qqr, qf qircrcir k q5r 3.nn; ^ 3^- 
qjfq it qq; ^sft qp q^3?c % ^RirqiqRT qq Mr % j 

% rrrt £ ngw qq f^rqqT q q?r qftqqq pq ^k ^ q^q; 
qM rqqq Rflq <r qqq Mt 1 MrMrqVfr qqq? $ qfqrMr q^Rnur # Mq 
qMr snft 1 qifq q npf qq q?mqf feqr 1% qfkqf % i%q rrqq irrim 
5 Rr| qrqq ^Mmrrqfq *t ^ ?rc^ qft rt^t % srrq ^qrrqr-Rivrr $ 
*ft qRRTT # 5 TPT I q^KRTT k # MNfiR iMri, |%^ ^T% 

^ k qq; qpq ?qRRr ?it i ^qrf % ?T 3 T#T vnqr it ? # q??3 qMf 'rr# 
jflM? qq ^rfqq> qqkr ^rr qr 1 k® ^ q^RRjT 4 ?jqr 4 k r mrtt $ 
?tFRr ^ ?qR Mr rtwit qmfr % mm h ^rr ?r%, k# vrrqT % 
?^jrk qsr wrn^ rMrr 1 RnMfr qq MNr ^ ?t|rput ^ qRtd nrift 
gfkwqiqr^^^ w qrifr ^ 1 ^ ^ ^rrit ^r 
IRT f%f%^r '-RRT 3TR q^qqRR qrkr qq ^ iMit STT; 
q??3 tt^krtt ^t ^rqRR ij ^ r qi; ; Rrq 'jqr r gqq 1 

q q^q^q % £\ ^^rrfeRT’ ^ ff#q wq*qr ^ mm ^ fko 
?qo w ^s«rr w^qqrq§ ^ktqq ^rM q^if mm qrrq- 
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COMMEMORATION VOLUME 

tot #r ptnr q* WROt #r tor tof# fR* f#R i 
*ft TO TOT «$MR % T#U TO §TO: *FR F## TO# ^WR ^ifft 

# *ft to ?to g w-#u rror, rrok to> wr tor ^ gf i toit# 
gjuM % *Nk 3 rtr r mm tfr N? r, R gt *w* srfr # 
srr#R 3 tr rto to§; f%# m, to ^ rrftR rtf# r wirt $ 
tor $ rtut toc toto $’ it tor t#fr-rt #rt r#R rr; to# 
dfc q f If WWF # ^(T^F TOFf It if RR ^TOT ( #TOTT'# TO TO*fW, 
t^RTf # TOT qficr^TO^, RT#« # TO R^Ffe # <.MlukM RT[T- 

/gf, f$ITOff # gj^TTOT TIR^, +l#<R( ^ 1 +RrKW Rk Vo gispTQfTM-fRTg” 

q^qr ) TO# TR I TO^ FT 5 R CRl I f# WTO RT* TO# TORTF # 

gfig&R # r i totto t #r rt#r$r TOf# r w# #^<* 1*1 r i 

W’TO # W# It TO^R R W e^RF# R R§TOT i#^! ^ 
to% f## #* 'C^R TO rr If tot r tot fro i T^pt 
$ ( *To ^V* |0 go WTO # F#?T U# 

^f(^TJ TOT | TO RTOT R g^TTOJT # TOT TO# *TO RRC ji^Rif) 1 % 
g«TO-TR sff g^r TFT# *? f##, TT 75 W^ # TO^ TO! *^f f#R | 
ft* WTO # ^ TO M&raifafr TO k f#R I W$ TORp: It w- 
3<r Rk w & ^rnpp *#, R^r ^it% ^ $ weir ?tot# 

fR 3R SF*f#cT VTflf ^ R#f %\ TORTT I%R, f3fgk W TO# *|TO 
^ ^ I ?R it m %$ $ * RT fow ^R; 

^tg# TOR £ /#* ^ff* R# ^o ( Ro 

^ 6 RTOTO: f o TEto • $ STC^ ) WTO * TO^T |TO I 

g^ff # RflR # ^ T£TOT R# ^ WTO # Vo 
q^TT W WW T^T TO# TO #R f# R# # f#R^ ^ TORR 
^ R #R RTO TOtT 1% $ *ft TO# R^R W* TOSf, TOT RfT 

R# ^ WTO $ W Sfj^RT ^ I 
gTOW * g^f# # to? sr» to # rr-wtc ^ i«t tr 
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MIN/Sr*y 



RAJA DHIRAJ SIR NAHAR SINGHJT BAHADUR, K.C.S.I. 
OF SHAIIPURA. 














DAYANAND COMMEMORATION YOL 




YW wm R ^R T r T §pf 7R*JR RTF? % s# «T3T % SR 

#j#tr wz r%^r— 

Yfr 


SI SST I 

q-g ^S3 ^cSR fMt, *7F7T 3R ^SR II 


3 # sfii-srft i srcs tenssR # 

3 R?T ^rt S 17 ST 3 f#-JrgS ^ jtt# If i 
# 37 He^f 7TcT-?Tcf 37 S?, 

77S[-Hs[ 3#»7 <7 If II 

r#«r 37 t ^ 37 i jrrt srt, 

^i 4 -f^it ?i 4 r g %\ ^rstss ar# If i 
^rmt ^rsfsj# i ir, 

mRs na w st wm *wt stops* If u 

# <$r p# | r% ssrofife 7ft ?r frft #7 Rto so 

S>$^ # #; 5 ( 3T° M ftS*R to So ) 3^ ^S 37SR 

gRR S fft?T SS I # 3^ 33 # #33 7# eft 3H&WU3T 3* 

#17S l%<ft WW ^7 ft l%73T 5TRT I 

gTR-Tjfft ft3Tf k 5# 77# # ST5r «ft # T%rft? W 3 f#- 

#ft w 3*33 #f sTwft ft i fftsif ft #r str #ift w f#ft ft 
3*5j *rf f% ttr 3 ft jpfs % ftp # *ftt sts |, 3* 3f r%rfff ^t t; 

^[d MM I%rTff ^ ^FTR ^ET ^Tc^T ^Crtr ^ I 

| f% sro p? # ^ s# www m® #7 i^rfff ft 5^57 

^#3 prr 11 

77# % 33R S f#£-SSRT % jftSRT It 3f3-pj 3^333 §p, #$ 
TRRf ft #hTORT STffa3 p # S# It 3#T fftSR 33T SI# 337S ft I 
^ #1 ^ gftf^T; '5 RT-v#^H1 # 5TT 
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misr^ 



NAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


m 1 % ft, 5 ?n ^§: m ft%P '<*ft ft iftollft ft 1 %^ 

^r j%^TT W | ft Wtt ^ftftf ft RRU SRI %ftT ^NT 

*T H'fclftw |<*>ft, l%Effft ftf ; 35 Tfft | ftft ft^T ft, 


<SL 


^ ^r vrprr ^ ^ ftf ;rk ?t % suftaTHw ft ^rtert mm ft 
'eswt sum pir ftrfc ^ ?^r | i s# ft 3 #fl' ft ft%> 

qft ftf srrnfft §f, 3 trt ^t ?r^f, f%^ it^-snfft ft *m w 

rftwr i m farrur v* w-tor i wr ft ^Tr-uf#in^T ft 
stafr ^nf^R fl^ftf ft gpr swftrfe ftf (w tt ^r f i ft 

TOT **TR-WR *K 3^f5T fft, 3T^T IW4T ft*$cT, l?Nf, ^jftftf 

srrfft If ^ ftffir eft r%w stir m fttftmfftf If *tft ft ftc f i 

^ *TRd If ^■HEf ftf 5TP|fft ^jf ETfftf j|, 5'H'M 5^ 'PTRJ TT?^ 3> 
^f | I 

$s? ftfiftftf ft ftijr$ ftf shrf ft ot ?r iz&'i f o % ft 
\ ccr f o % uf urer <p$ ft ^rft^ oetretr qrt fthiFT rh 
prr ftk ^r-f^ shtr ^rft fftrr *k qfr i wri 
srskrar 5 ^ ft gwTO tt sgr sniffer ^3^?, %r, *rjft ftpr, 


fftftfft gft ^mr 3 T-§TO>, ^nft-ft^ffft ft snfftg g^Wf, f^jfoff 

ft f%RRRfftr #Fr-^rft ftf wrft If ftrERi ftt ^ ft^r- 
sr srsrssriS) «rfftr 11 


mm 




r >fj v&c 
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misTf?), 






mr^r www $ # kk rk 

” 'K'ft w:i^ ^ ^inft wwfr r; w* 

wzj ^ i ^ Rpr sji wrhH'MT, kr % «f|<r ^ nwr w ^eww^t 

^IGgf^l kk w4 kfjfa % =f|^T k ^ ' ^CR ^RF3T sfr 

ksRRT ^ I srr *ft ^nk kr, w w kk wn fr ^ 5 fw 
q|^ ^ r | i If i*wM ^ faw kk sk> ^r4-^iq k wrm ^fr % 
^trt 3>f *JR3> faf ^iwf f i wsr f%?r r%^rar r? k kff % Rrk 
^sja; kr ^TRT ^R % W kf RRT ff, ?R k 

^r | I RPfrjft % R'R R ^fkp f^FsR ^ RT% $R W k *FJ- 

sfht kk If Rff i 'wr— 


RJR^ STRJJRk RRR ? R W %J RR I 

wf*R ?mt w rtcsj *rr*r il 
sNras* ^kkMF* 
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||^Md |-“to 4 kr tor” i tor q*RR *toNft q* ^ 
! pt m, ** *tr fikftok €r zfe to tor* e^rr ' 4 \ i it^?- 
to Rqk 3 *«m to* qq qq^* *j<jrqR ^r w ^;q<R % 

*P *# * to to ^ q*qT toflR ft to * SIT I sto sq-qp?fr 
totor kkr f frt# q^rr qsr i*r £ itr *rr tor i% toto % rto 
to w wto ^fr m i RRq 1,qfto rtoRto w\ %$ §:?qq qqrr 
qk **to Cf, c R?i to qq>? to qr *rpr tofr ^f r srr i tof qqr- 
sf? *tor €r prr to rtokr ft 1 to* tor |tor *tj& fnrefl 
* **r* % tor-to* qft qto ^ tor wto *pr toftor k *r 3* 
wfcr-^35 *R ^r ST^r TOT RR**T l%R I tok ^ Tiqfa: ^ ^ 1 # 

5R?TT If ?5^R#-kT *t I *RT to k to fto* $1 RRff to 

to, rto #r kr tor ^ i *r # to ^ tor to |, to p# 
q^rr k kr prr i Rfto % R?qqto* #r k ‘tokq to* *nj*to 
qfr **rf If q*: tor q;r to* tok* qR to i qrto* prr rk 
kfto to % qrq tot **to qk to kfto krqkjfc qft qft*R-to 
f*t % to* qr $ to * tofR to k, k qfkkrto k qqfnj* to q> 
qror toto k to If pRprr *to* * q* tor qr kr to gm 
=kk *SR-toft qtof k *pjto to to kk qrn* k® | 
fto#* to qq kkr kkqrkf q*R?q *tot k to *r *imr 
m>-ft *to *u*. stoR T^tork «pjto *q> k rak tor-Rqir k spr 
q* f i *w 4* to sto i sfr 5 * fkfto *r k to r% 
pkf f* *totoq iktor kf to *qqq* ^rrfk q>r rr to 
kzr toto $r q>> 11 k tokk kk k?j k ^|‘ * tor 
erorfto «Rr:q?R qqr trr k qntop qq *w str *r, to kr 
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DAYAN AND COMMEMORATION YOLT'/l, 



RqR k qp? TRR^nT 3 J % f^R RTTT% qr IT^FT R q 

kfqq q | ^ ^ ^FRI -J^RT qRq% skffqqT q 

qkq qk | kr kkqq qr ^r jrark |, i%qqr qqq kgqq qw-q^kr % 
kfqqqq kkqq qr ?tr> rw qq ^\ r m k kk qqk RRqk 

knir €r Rq^rra % qn^j sk qs-w ^qqq sq-sq k qRr 

C\ 

I; wfk qq sq qRTRf k qrk, kr fr qf gk ®nk kr§?r-fqsrr-qc 
qqqr q*RT |-wk k^k k qgssqq- krR it w qr ?rqr ^fir- 
qrk qq qcrgw qqq q to (?) Rqrfkqr! qq kr qkf 

qr 51^; qr gNrc qkr qq kr k ? w srrwr ^ kk? qkrqnqr qf 
RTqf RqRTU-k-RqfW qRpk R^RRfr tT4T qfeqf % q^R^q ^gk 
qr^qq q* gq TOr q?q % rkk sqqr Rkr <£cqq qkr sprr ^ £ r ^k 


wqk qipr wq qfeqf q?; ktk q^f sn?ik ? qk gqq- 

qq qrqrkr k sr? r%R qik Rq k q* k r%ro wgro 
g^qrqr q^ g*q itNf qR ^ g^rk ^qir qkj q^ inqrgq qfqc kfaq-gq; 
# q krk ^r w ^qqr #^c qT TRf #* qqr k; k ? fqqj qqqft 
fiq qqr frit qf q fiRq^ ^ qqq % kqrk trf Riqqgr rfrt ^ 11 
q§; qR-q*r k s^k fkr sqqr gqiqR qqqT 11 to q q^f % fkqkrq 
qsqqf qr Rrqn; qq RRT |, RFg q^qrqFk qqiR sftfkrt 

1% wq kr ^q 7F% RlMq RRKq-qR g^q qqRJ % q^k qfenkt 
^F^m. q ^rrwkq ^ftqq-qk k rqqk qr qr?;q qr qqq | i ^q ^ 
k; I r; q# qiR 3^ % srcr fqkkq qmr qc q^ fqqq qqr-qq^t 
^?kfqqr 7TR fqqq qqTffq, fq^g qqq % q%, kfqrkq^, qql, kqff, 
qft §sjfr kqqr qq rw qqq €r kqkf, qq q^Rrir, qskf 
^rr, §qf gqcrkf, kd qrcfqkr k qjkfkr kk gq^fr k fk, 
fqqqr-kqrq- sirr^ qqT qM-f^-kq^-kqRq qRrkr q qfqq, R^qfeR q 
qk, Rkff qw qqr q^kf q qjfq qqr qgkkr <m fkfq-fqqRgr-qm- 
kqr % ^ ^Rrk qqq k q*?qq qgq q qe qqjq q&ftq k 1 
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MIN/Sr^ 



AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<§L 


wm iw, «nr ^ k surt-upt? 17 
u ft “Tipr-ftre-t^'’ $ ifskrr ^rc vz nkiM ufk; u sr*t 
^ sgrif^fT $ p: :RRT-F7t q>r ift wr i 


fk 


*W?Tiifff? 




<PT-S 7 ?ra; c^n^ 

f & f%# trut r twsfr ^?rc 3 *t 33 u$r ^7% 

7f «r i ^ ^ |, 17?<J 

3*T 3 RTF* ^ MlkR 5?Tf ^Nk Tnf^TT ^T Wft 5PR q^f % 

71 PT * IfN ^ IT ^P 3 N'+ TfT !%^ra^7 R7R 

q> Tfi^r W-tr, r^TTTf VW ^ RPT 17 =1^ IT, 3 TT trsj; 7^; 

^k 3 1# §* $, 355 *tt£ 7r^ forr fr i 

If TT[ 7 $ TTMT |% § 7 R % 'IR IT Q^RTR ftcjRf Tff ff^f, 

17^5 ^7T TTfcTR | f% ^ t J* ? T l^rlTRi; RU^RTf TRTPkFf 7T7 TTf^TR^ft 

^1^7, %. #. ‘«rrl. f., it % tr&i Rt^rr ^ gfr^rr rt t^irtt rtr pir 

«IT Tfl ^7 k yjfa % : *§T§ w k | ^un SJf<RRT 5 T $ ^ ^ %F ^7 

^1 TUTf &fT 7 f % IRR IT 7JR RTTl - |%R, K 5 PRT WnTTR 7RRRT 

I I ^ ^ ** 5^ j^sff % ^ %cgj qsir fru sur 

prr 1 mfa §f r Rffkr ^tfrtrr ^htst 7ft spi-uk it k^r 

^ 1 rtj u THwRrr st?r ^7, gvr wurr 1 1 1 


IWI $Z {*?W) 
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VIQNV i° 



RA.lA SHATRUNJAYA DEV OF BIJWA 




















" n 

<SL 

5 jTi' 3 -r 8 wj sf#?i 

^ sig ^ W W I, 5TT RTRFrt 3 #FT % q^FKlJIF, FFTC %■ 
^ff to fffff qft to q^r €r wf sw % iffttf, ff3- 
53 R ^rrror *rf % to q^R qkrq qjtor §rcr sfr «& f| | i *rrt ^m- 
q^qr^kr 3 *ft fit qmjt 1# w stft to 1 ^ r%# to> ft 
sto-toft F^f, tog sRjjrr % ^ftfff qtoqFT wnf # 

^ TRFr |-1 to to w -^nf^rq^rr F^f tor 1 “vttft ?T*lP$tT- 

$53^, ^ FFR FFF toto 

itr fi; ff rfftf ^ $fk | 1 

fi; | (Nf) fff^f * ft^ FtotoFT ^r Fpqqr ft, to 
pr ^ ffff, rtr tog FFFto>r tor ffr^ f tor #rw f togr- 
shf rr^r to f qftoHr ton 1 Whrr ^r *mti\ q* Sffj 
sto g tto Ftorkto k if TOjr ft toNrc to | to; to 3FF- 
5 K m ff to* w to | 1 

% % if frf ff Rtor to $ to<r»i Fto ffr^ g) to ff; 
qfto f;tff qfF rfftf f sff ff ft fot-ftsf gHRF 

^ F> ?^f ft, to qto $■ ^rr^qiqr F^f 1 ^ ft ff FFfr: ft 

*FR to # FF*F l) FTTFF | SR “F^IRjg” qjf JJTRr-F^to j%(%F gto, 

FFto #{?fff, ff fffffjff k ftf ft; qp*F torF # qto wff, tor 
^F ^ ^ F, FFFFFFF ST FT FTI/TF t FFT, ^ kk 3?iR ^ RJR 
^ gq^ rf^rt qmT | 1 F^f-Rfr, ^tr^- ^r ^ ^f, qqqk srrq 

qq to w ^rf ^ q;q*R if ff <iwf (te: 

F#FF Rk Firf % 1%^ F>RTF qF fT f% q^q|%TF qTRFRF ^ ff# 
|”, “to”, “RF‘. 5 FFFW” I I “^F’R FF JFTFFF kg^f^FFF ^ qqiFT |” I 
3 to SFT%>-toF qq iklR F^f”, “FqFiRf q 5 F ?FF SJTWrto, 
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misr^ 



AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


, ^imrRr^rR aftRraif % ^ptr qr q*Rr ^tt”, srN: “ ! *ri^- 
RPP& 3HTR ^T Cf 3T*TC> I 3R ?Rf, ^Cr 
*rftr k q??n^tT ?rt i%rc; tfr sr^ir q*RT fkrr i 

^RRR =# qiw *iFR ff ^R ^?R rpfi *3 ^ W (kH^RT^) 
f I ^CTI^R ^m. Rrtfkft % SR ^ Interpretation o£ his own Image 
tnniHi ?f^rt q^fn% ^ knir k stfrsr rs #R3T 

^ ^ qeR w I 


Rr*Mr * ^ m writ k fr qtrf Rw, ^rfqg m srarcj ^k 

‘%| j g^Tirnr|”,^RRsrq *^fq,ft5rc;, 

*r4:-fr ^ f i f’gpcfa £r k rr Rkrerg; 11 


“^r: irrt”, «« 


f\ ^r qjft $- 


R ^rT?n: q7VR | 

f^R^n: itr fl; m: ii its® ^ 1t.* u 

f^h* RF 5 R»fa ii *ft® i { i ^ i ^ n 
*13 ^iR qjmf ^ ^r srr 3> rtwr q* ^ Rf^rr i tr#^iR4i 
^ Rr ^RqiR+ii^jjR^r 3 5F7 *ft ^35 ^r Rtg: q5f i 

3R 1% W!Hll $ JTT#T SRqj sr^TFR)!^ qcTT JRT | 
^ 5tWF sfor ^RTR 1% *ft ^ I, W-F^^RT#, 3? r R, 

SITRR^, ^Rnft, 5Jqr, ^fR^RT, ^RR^V-T, tf'HMM, SRRRT, 

|RiR RqttTRTR k R%T f%SRT % ^TTR ^ ^ 
^ <RR ;R supr ^ q^TTR^rcr ^r qR ^t |, ft# srrt 3 

*trw qq #r #? q* qmmiiq; ^ttwhk *irr rttrt *rar 11 %* i%rr^r 

XT ^ fr sqcpn^ir F^F^TpSt ^T, 3TT FIPRI k 3TWJ ?oo ^ 

qr#T I, JR RsT qys# % ^RJPT ^rfrT k%q k ?^R f- 

flRt'iMT^ k qtPR tfm $ 5RT%q qT%^ qfqRT (llitual system )k 
qrr?R t'w tt-^r ^r itw qrRrq; ^r ^trt i ^hni^ srrr- ^ ^R- 
?o qRirr i%pq «- 
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dayanand Commemoration 

qrRTrRq^qq^rftqR) 14rckrh ^;wir<fRwr 
mrnr. ^Rfsfer, §1 §r# r^ttr#, q*?§ %q q*^^. 

fmfa vm\ 

^RTtx i ^rnRifcR^, ^ttRpIr^, ^Rr^'+iR 'sni f i gr«r 
Cr qrcterc: 'Pt sift Raft Ml - JF?r it q# R qq^r i 

RR ?R5 T.^#? ^ R^TR ^MT. q^RRlqRl q?T3*rR 5RR?f qft 
§R qq qsFRRR qRq rF %wk p& s?R ?$, <ws jhfrj ^ ^ 
sHfa ^histo rirr SF^ftpft wr r^-wr’ ^ rpritr^, ^cp, 

%o Vo ill 

^ ^ TOTRT 5 l p: i »!MiW 

H^nwi i%*rw st^^rw ‘**1 qr^n srww?:’ f^o ^-q 0 

?r% qfrrfRr stritr^ i” 

?r qkft (n%RRf-?rM) 3 m # ^ri qj^ft w^ft; 
qkn% rr^pk ( vm ) ft “w$ qrq: qsqqqqq^” ^irR 

* vmk it 3R W*S SRR p % *pr lp*t $T ftfc 5RJR W>\ 
s)<IT tr *5 ^IRf I I 

^r ^ ^RT RT^P q>> STR sRT pq tfftq; 5 RK ft qq> 3 T^| qj[j% 
q* ti I, vz 5TR Rir tRq> %r. rr^t rr ft Rrr kk ftftr r% sfcrff 
pqnkr ft | ?rr ?Rf i 

%$t wk fqr^: qqrfq-^pgs rfR it qRRfr it rrt ^qRRqfr qp 
^ ft qjo Hfftqq ?o q*s< ft ^K qq> R rer f ifcp fftg: Rrt | i rtri^ 
^^qr# ft k ftqrrq qft ftp kk pp it ^ qqft p ftft^rfftq; 
rRrt qq R^q fftsr shpr t-ft*o ro, Vo. 11 

‘‘qqqi^qRRPRRTT iR^Rri ^qR rRj r qqr% qkRr qrnsqT 1 

qq ^ r%gp?r:.^n^fR^T | qqqRq 

tei: 1 ” 

’ q? s?«r qw gRqf^il S qr^nirR^q, qq® q® pn ^ nq rf ^ q |?n 1 1 
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[AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


ii ) k Manuscript, 2® ? ^ *F*T 

& *ft 5TI^R | )- 


“5?ro^TT^T fl% TOrPHT 

( iii ) ^fT4 3To % )j|W[<(i|< ^ £° ^ I 

“qsrfft i%%^R??rm^Fr^ m*iR qqr . jur^rt wift 

.f^r.qq#tei, qq f^ 5 ^- 

i qrap%q#nf qr 3 %rrF?nvrr$q #itRiqq 1 q[q€q^ (?) 

?wm ^RRRT ap 2 «T qfftqRR^qRta: |" 

3 RT SR 5 RR 0 T & 3 R faR t fej W *F% ^ 5 TRT | ? S#fR% 

j%<raH§RRT rRr W*FR ^TT, qqFTR # qTOJMT « 

qrfftq; f%gr qgtfr strut i % ssRRq w.\ ssr rft % ^ 

‘qjfa’ qu% 1%^ qqgru ^ 5 (urt iRf | i 

RUK % rr qqqf qft rtr^-suRT qfru-^sf *qq?n<ft stt ?^r I, ru rfT 
qr qqu 11% rr ftq q* wr ntereft q* <r<r % r%R it 
*rf rt# qfcc ufaur $ R^sn qfoq qr q*, ^4 t %%r> rtt- 

3TCT qft UTffrT ( culture ) qft T^TT ^ *r%*TT | 

wi % swstaf % faqq if qdwiMi rut ^ qfa r^rt *<. $ u#t 
Tuqrqu - qftzt rotr rtrr aR | i ruuu ^o ^tr g# ^ 
RPWt Ktet W*f UTR |, 5 ft RUT k qra aifrT §^RT ^RRT if 11 RU RFt- 
qpfRi'R RUTRT, VT^RRpTr RRT qftq; ^-JRT qiRR | 1% ?R qfftq 

qq4 ^ qRqqjrfMi rut qft rsrft $ | 


’tot *roi fft: guq: jotr Rurs&FSfft i 
*rar ?tot fft*R tttrt vtr?t ii ngo u 

' q? Mss. £. q. qnfitf ii % 1 

J q? tRTsfa Mss. «^=qfft-5fm-3R^raq, wtft ii ^t'l 1 
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wnfFra if RRqk w& w%#r 

* W | I m RI#sft % W TRT qq 5RTR WR*R fqRT, tR ?RRRft 
4f%rr qqr snrhrcf ^ sqq* qfc fak fqqr «?r i fRRRfr qi%fr $ efe 9 
Rtfkft i^-vk m RiKra it qfqRtqrt qq> vrw ;rrrkrq ^ 1 *qnM qq 
JI^Tf-f^k, ^qqr-fkm; m wm, ^Tikir? qq rw snfc q^ stRr k rr- 
RflRf ^ *qFRRff k RRJR if RRR3J SR-RURT if *ft ?# rR^ qq *5RM ^ 
tptt %ir 1 gqrw «wrt q^ qqr 1 1 rt^f-^RRi RRiwtf % $@f rtsf# k 
q Rk gq; k rrt qRq-qffiqf q> ^rrwfr % r%-q 4 qqr *tort q?r 
^ q^Rffi Rfi SRsT k SRiqSTRft #T3q % ^q if jfnf3<£$ *f ^R 
oRft I I RRff qqRFqsft qi^ST q I k cfR sHjf 5 o RRT qg^t R2 %?rf 
«ff, 5T>T qqq £R> ?R^ ^ Wt | I 


WT^TR % qk 3 RRRT k qipt w.2 R^R qRR 'T§T; ^Fcf if 

Rk rrtt k k f? =qfnft q# 1 q^fr I, h^nw qq sftqq R?g % 
w?r Cr §kr | 1 rrM % #R^fk if q^ srk qfkk §f ttr 
qf<ft 1 1 Rnkfr qq qk ^kr g<g % q^R <ftsRR *Tfq % qRR *Rtr ^r 
Rflfsrkqr qq qk qkqrR k Rrtfkft % =qkq % 

%r^r qqr i%jrt qq qrs terr 1 1 

rprrrt k ^rk fi^rcqr qq erk k qq^r 5 tr ^ qrq 3 kr ^ 

I, r%-§ rprrr k qrfck % k ^fRrgRR qikk ik qt RR^qr 
WR qqqr | 1 RrkrqR k ffar qrqqifkr 4 qfkk # RRRqqr 
khr rr kr I, q^; R-qfq k qrq | 1 %-*k % % qk k qk 

p W^^RFT qqr RRRR tr^q ^f 3TRRf, n^ ^ ^RTr | 

^fk q rrM % ^ ^ i%rt | 1 



^WRT^fiqr qqnR 
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to m i afowre qt q^ g $ qq ^wii4r qrqqr % i 

^ #qpft ^RR*ft ^ Kf3T q 5TRSRT3T qt g#q fZ, #1" 
ggFST # q4 R W# ^Tqqft q> qRR q ftR-T# fftgq gRT ^T ^PWR 
tr qqr qr qq% r#g; qqftr qq g;^ qrft f%qr i %& q#q % ftft r#q> 
qqRT, RFT tR RR^RT q?T qR3R «ft, W RR# g^RT q W& R*TR 


#q g q# ^q £ #=r i%qr %n i 

ft# g#ra ^trr qr sqqgrr k ft^s; sr qwR ?q# #ft |, qq qg$ 
tr qftqnq # 1 1 qft w sngq qr sqqgq # # q;# # #t 
|, r^rt ^ grr^- qq; ^fr ft#? qq gqft # ft q| gg«T qs it #rr I 

# qgq$ *«tr q <r> qqr ft#j #rr | 1 q??g q?; q# qr qR# q ft, 

rwt ft# ft zm ggqrggrc: rrr^ gw ft # f 

# q?; RTR g## ^q W 7 TT qq; gq: #qqftq> 5qq )ft qq ^RT | I 

ftfc nftq-ggr^ % <#r ftk qq*ft ft#iR#ft q 

qgft # sqft Rqft ft ft w$r ft^RT q&q | i 

q^ q ft q:ft ft ft ftk q ft# qrq gft ft, q^q £ RTq-pq 
to: ft qf ft # qq% wqj s# wr-g-gfft #qqr qsrt; Rqgq fg q#q 
% qftmn--R*q i^qwiq q ^iq^qqj gW ftq gq qq # ftq 5Tf ^ f I 
q#q< q w, ft q?; ftta ft #r g# |t $ftftqr ftfc gg^ft ft ftw- 

qq; m# ^q (t^qr pq ft^-qqrq ^ q^f s^gq- #r-w ^r q^wi ^tqr \ 

qrq#qj gw % f# qgrq, # ^r #gqR q qsiqr # r# 

TO q to ^ fiq g-qiftq qrw # fqqf#Tr #fr,wq^ q# qit qqjqqr ^ g 
Trvft 3 *t q^.Ht | r% RR qrq: gqgr i%f%q # ftw#r ft-^qqrq qq% 
#q#t q? qi^q gq qqr # q;F#q q qftqrq q^?ft ^ #r 11 


TOT 
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<SL 


rapp* $1 qMf % mK % qqqg qfrrjqq qft fNfor- ^ r Jj iiq M fr 
k rw qr sr gk sqq; qR ^rfqk ^qgRr qqr sngjsrra qqjq 
q*R w,\ gRqg?; srrq §rt, qr kq fqq k g^rr^q ^r ssr i ^q rrt q;r 

^ WT RfqTR | R ^RT# ^rfqq RTR % l%q «n|q q^f| ?T Rqq 5?Rq qq 

fRrq^ rr kr i%qr Rk q>qs^g<q ^kq Rrft m qsffaqqRkr kR 
Rrk qgir q>r w qqrqr i Rqq qqrc-w q q^$ q sr qR qq r# 
RRj - rkirq qa: rrt qr i% qrcq ^ qq+qq RRtRft r -jgqq q^H q*k k 

RfR 'fRRT RfR q>T 35R ^RT Rq& IfSR RRJqq; | | q =fT%q RTR qjf 
qr^fnr q>rR % rrr k rrr sffc, qTRRwr iq qRRF rr q k^R RRq 
q i q qqft qq>rc RRq q fk ^rfkqr qft i%TR-ikqqr qqT q^5q-i%?qrrr 
k qrw ^ ku # <pq?qr |f | Rk %%k Rgrc qq wr qqR q^ | 
i% ^fqq Rnk qq r§k ^r i Rqq RRgqRr % srtarq q q^f ^ q^qg?; % 
q^RRiT qRqnk^fr, Rhrg?; q> q^rciRr Rqq-qiq^ qqr RRgRkrR rrt- 
r^TR qr qrik^^r ^ qqq-qqq q*: ^tr r 4 qr qqk?r rkrr i rtr *ft 
q^ % q% Rgqpfr qqq k i%k ^rr%q Rrft k s q foqR ^r q^ qRsq | 
f% q§; <M*i)fr # q^qr q^ *rr qq |q q^qq q) qqqqq;, k?J % 
q% qqqac, rBr ^nq q^ qrqq; q^ ^k ^Tn%q5 ^rf^q q qqqq; qr^- 
'k ^fqq qq rit qil^rl a ^Tq-qq qq q^R qq i q^ gqR ^ ^ ) 
q?q:rq qq ^r%q qrfq ^ q^r, wi% srn%qR % q | r^f-qnt 
q^ # Rqfi%q> ^fr^qi q^ |-c qikr % ^rq qfr qkr qqq 

^r, gqR: % 5Rqq> rr q?: sr^s d& q i%qn: q?q qq rrr 

RRRf I qf|qT"qRq €r q?TR qqr qqq^ q?RT % nkr q^ % i%qnc 
qqr qR Rgqq ^ i w. q^Rf % ^rq qq w | ^ ^ttr ^ritt qqjR- 
§rr: qqr R^q qqqf q rir?: ^ ?^t | i 
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AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


<";i! WW ipft 9U3T ^ q# ^ifc *ft qf STRft f, m *T ^^qq? 5fhR 
q rr-rr qx RTSRqqrq r qwr | i 

^ itr^-rr ^r <r*TT q*§ r w-WRq q>x^ qq qqe^r r^qf 

**TX 3R R3T WW, U RRirT qR fsTjTRT I ^^R ^Rq-RHIIR % sf 


3RViT ^T Rr^RR $ r^TRTF^uft qff% R ^2TqR RTgFqqrq-^fr ¥4^ 1 ^ 

§ ?5 R ^RR qq ri^j Rqr i q vr# qqjR ^rvr q>x q f% 

R ? Rq 5 'jnvji$ sqffe'jsR §r qqq k uit usjr u irt §q f; r^t: mrfq 
^RR 5T ^ sfFHR ?TUR qRT ^ ^T fk TRsq qq f=gR 3r RI%R 
^ «rf^q> ffe fr I, ^ I# qro? f% r^rr §> rr ftxft qqq qq 
% ^RR qx 51 fqRf 3TR I q?R ^ 

qq ^fqqqfaqj srqix qxvr ^r ’snqx^qRT | 1 


sim 




HJ'f ^ R ftqq w 1 1 % 5R-3R qfc qft ppr | ^ qrq£ q-? 
^ I, <TT TORT M q^R !?T%^Fq5T RF% qfr RRRU 3RU TqR 
5TRf qq Wt 3 f£iqx W €r ^TR ^JTRT I | ¥RRR JRRR^, ^RJRFg: , 
* TTrai5 T <r*ff xrqxRR $ sqfo q \ RpgRq; ju § sttrr 

RT^TR qRX % RfaRT q R q | f5^R qq RWr KRR WI 

% RRR XRST ^R ^RcjlTR 1% q 5 ? qq suqxt f%5RT ^ RRR 
k %q ^RR^q.rd | i 2 # ^rr?^ ^ r^riw % RjRf qr qrr4 
■5TR^RT5T Rwl I ? Cj 8R ^T, 7 m SR% q^qq Rqvfc q^T % HR 
'R ^ ^ I, ^ffqx qRqfqq> q^ % qqq q* 

q^!T qx% WIR ^ WT^qR ^ 5qPRT qx | 

*RN (TOT ^T) 
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<SL 


<S^_ 


OTp'j? *qnM % WF?m *r TOqq ftR-fosT k twr 

^r | i ww q?r qi; *rr Fiqk q^f qq; «fr j% gqr#3ft 


«RT, l 3rfc 'Fir f ? j%FT ^TT3T 


q^TOirc TOqft qreq- 


terr ^r $sr-$§? ™ TOTr | i w?i fairer ?r% $ fthM qq; qq- 
jq-qq&r; f, qfqrccftq tortt qft r spro qq to qrfe % qSqqqhp wr 
to^ere | i ^r#5ft q to % ijgr ^rter Fn?q qft tor k to^tr iwr, 
tortt $r to?e> ler wet, qt %| qrrsrq qft qrq q^f i *qr*ffcfl q* 
qro pn % qq *rrcq q qnarer TOqqr qq q% ^q ton qn tot ftttM 
qkHrq q top, qq to TOqqr q qp ^rofr qp^ torT qrtff f%q ^r i 
to toft qrproi tow % k tot# tot q i to ^nc^raT % totto; qr ’toto 
q, fqro to% q% p^qr $rf q^f # i to gw qq p^pe q qppq; qraw qt 
qs-R5 ^ ^q;r qr i w?i TO*qqr €r % qp srro qrsrsq «n i irwr 
tow q>r qfaq; rqurqgq qr i to w q qrpqq’l # I# ?^rr sft, ^r- 

3§?#r sfe i 


^nM sErNN $ TOP, cR TO$ TO^PT ^ STO q~W FRrfojT, 

f tot prsftqrnr i qTpqpq qqr irar?r %rt q torM qft %f%q Pt tro 
sir, to^ pqrrM qrt^R wfi, frq w 

pqpfrqft % faro 3 wi w p^t t, to£ qrg q#r ^ p^r | i% r^r Wtf 
sriNfar ^31 m m 11 qwr prfRr ^fjIer hrM # ^ % q^ 
^rr^V'i % ^rFfeE ^ik to% ^rs^R^ni % tw ^rq 
q^ro: % | i ^qr»M q?r R^#rrkr % ^tritort ?^t # 

spTO to^t sfr i ^TOTf % #tt ??$ ^r i ^qr- 

#sft *tr:#i Tj^Wqr ^r *ft ^qro^fq k ^rtrik q^: qror qp q. 
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tY^AND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


^ r 3^rr 5(iw fTO profit % i? w> #RPTC 

I *mtfrq ^T &ZJ TO-Rlfo ^R1 ^Ipt > 1 1 to 


^ 'KPl ^T^T *qpft qTO=q km % PRp? ?R ^T 3 f | ep<§flR 
i%flfer tfr 'm toM p mw, | ^ RRNft €r f^qfro 

# I I *TTT#q- P'^RFRT qq SJTfqa: ^ ft SqRT, ^T 

?ttw «rt km mm m f1 sqriqq; *rmk *rq w>\ mi> 
qft ^t mi Cr qm w,\m ^ ^ f%^r ft 

RW'jfl qjr 5 RT m I ^rnr RpfNft # 1 % fft, qr ^rfnr sft sptr 

ft sffr fMt 1 rpM TOfiq q> prstc-skt w ^r km. 
^T 2^ fTO ^T^r q I k W 11 5£W5P il Cultural Empire 
(tor ) qro iwk k ^ik qsgR mi k If^j q^i% 
q* rrr, mm ^rrt qr^r k 1 Rk*pq-ftffa qq- 

foqfqt P ^ ^p; *ft qfr qqr im k 1 qjq q>#=g; r#q f§w #- 


*pqqs rto k® f, qqra qq 35 * rpM ^ Rro-qff 

rwr-p PTqR-twT ^ p ^ 1 qqq ¥nr#r *j5Rnqq; f$R qqpqr qst 

im k w l» Hmft qroq to ftqq k q^ ft pjpq «r 1 ^ qqnpr 

for sir* w ruM qft *rn<fR ^-RqWf wt* wu mm 1 

, *rrgftqs qf £zf *t ?rt jj^rsr q^Ri qr?k | 1 rpM q^rq 

k ^ ^ k ^r qp: to ^ 3TO q^r reirt ^rfi pn |, 3^ q^l gR- 
?nq q* ft -m ^ § 3 * m-im m mm |, s*fN<rR ?rt £& *k 
♦WRffi #, ^nq^+dr ^ | 1 qiJfefRT fi«Rr % ^qR^ RrrfNt p ^q^m 
^fR ?^, *tf%t ^Rwr »ft ^Ffnrr p sq^na ^fRr mr rp M 

mti §#sf ^ to ^q ^f fqp^rl qf ?t I *ik MR =q%R f 
1% Rtm ^ mw* 3 ^ q^T to km. 

T qr4t qqR-? p ?r mu, ?rp, ?rt irR '&mk $1 sr qff | 1 
*?t ?t!?r qf t f% ^nfi % srgq# *ft m rrM % 
01 R^q ^1 # win m % 1 ^ ^q, wijkkfcs-mk 
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DAYANAND COMMEMORATION VOI 


^Vir % trrsff If qfr t t% qaff-qjfft ryt^jf ^r 

IT, 'TC q> rl^Rf 344 ! 3?R> ^^IN<Tr <3 PR qTPT SPRf 


^ S I 4f *ft 31 vm €r 4ffi Tfi f I rrM ** *rc#r 

4R 44 # q^r IT sr^RT piT |- 


i?%Rqr fr^rpF%ii l 
44T 1^4^41^ 3% rR^S %T || 


^3 ?js %4-nR irr ^tt^t |, sr# 4R-4qkr qq rrj ^fk qrqq> qqf 
^f ^qr, 44 ssr# HR?Rkr k t.wz ^ sttr ?ik tjs q> 4Rq> # f i 
4 ttst-skt! qq ^ qr^rr Irq |, qq i%?T-m?r ?qg If qRT-Hqn; ^far |, ?rq 
If 4<q qjRr 5 , qq q^qqq qqq? |, qq q^qqfr 34 : qq q*R sr 
^ I, qq srft RfHRkr R^R srr qrqi |; qjr-qqmr 

¥r-3*ft qqR qq ^r^r q*Rr 4n9/f 1 *r^q> s$%nf qq q^f q*t | 1 

^RTqqqPCf 4 ^T <£*^TF % R34 4 Rr^ffaft % |%cR vfT ^j[R f^5R 
I, 444 Rg I 1% RFfrjff 4TCq qq 454 4Kq qqR % RR (%^R 3<qq^q 
'4, 14 faro if TOWM ftqqr 4% *ff, ^ i^rr i%^nfr 
?fkr sff, sqqq =5f-cRk r%4 qq>n: ^r rt qr, qq*Ff qrsr jt&tt *ft %# ®tj 
apff *ft I 4qqq RTJR ^FT^R^ R*J*4 % 4447 R IJR 

R*FR *ft 4<rf 4r I 44qq RTTR- % ‘W 4 WR[ 5ff | W sqqq | 

r ^ffi%4 ^ ^ if^rsqr ?r^r 31^1 ^ 3 ^ ^rsq - m, 

f?# If ^4fqr wqffqk'jit 

R^TR 4r I ^Tf3T^ k ‘R?:rR’ SP? k R4 5R ^ ( ^ ) 

^ qFf, 44 44J Sf'T 'sr4 ?T^f l^cR 1 jhr ‘z&ptfte’ SRr|- 

^ ^ 4^ W4T qq44f 5PT4T ^Tf RTtif ^JRR % 

4 I 1 %m$W W\Ht IT^RSRT % 37% ^-Rlfi- 

4T3fr % '3R4J ¥ I 44qq TT5 sSR^RfifR |, ¥r frffr %\ 5^445 
I, 45%-qf% ( ^rsr^n^R ) to m qq f^r | - 
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3D&.NAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


§L 


, 'jfan spw^*r*r ^*r 

^'fq 

*m v ^t =q * it sfe ^ % sirtopif ^ ^ 

(*!i-*BT, K ) 

wM % ‘R^’ ^ ^ sp| RR fn%^RT SIT I 


MT- 

|ff ? TOH 

ftfrt ? fife * %m%ro% | ^nf'i I! (^:) 

V* ^ SIT I TO*6R 5fiT ‘RTO’ JJT^ PTO ^ 

r^rrt Rt fR 1, rt ‘rifr’ ^i#r €r tor; ^ ^ 

|; ^TFjRkST RT ‘RITO’j W5ITO, ^faTTO WIT RfRTO Wf ^ ^R 3 
^ RR STTOJ R* IRT |, f$ra3 W TOTO Sffa<T ^T TOT | | ‘TO’ *T*3[ 

r=t *ttr i< 5T w t i w “rtoi” w? rRr to ‘r’ *£t 

ITOT I | m% & tr^ qrt # *t£t f% 33EECT SR TO ^ I Uipft 
*TO^ ^ RITO ^ TO2 % RUfaT ^ I 3URT %RR ^Tuf^TO, gUT5T- 
SplTO>, ^TTgTO, qRhfe ^ RRUT 3W TOflR TOT | I R§ff 

TOR R* R^« TOR SRIR* zm SKT TOR $ §R,mfcTTO*Rfe R>T TOR 
TOR # RTOT f^T RUft ^R-<? # RfRT Rtf TOR TO 3TR IRI 

t I fH ?3p3R 3T|^T?TT5^f k 3RRTO U ^ %ET^ TO# ?T.^TSRI% ^ TO- 
RU? TO % ffMr $ fR RT%R ^ %UT IfT |-R?^ ^qg ^I^Tfq ^ ^r 
f T% IfnM ^ ‘fotFt’ TO ft IfT t, ^ ^ 5RT URRT R*rf * ^ 
?3!T fN TOT Rf TOTTf^UIR *TWT, ^ RPfe Rl HT | f% RnM % 
^•ITTW U ^ ffllR % qN tfe^i ’W R^IT fT, ^T^T TO ^ f^pr 
^ f^TRT f* I «fTl^ |—“fT ^RT ^ ^f” | 


^qiRT^i 
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<SL 


ffa % q<i & ^ qrsnR sTWRT^krqRrsq 

^r ^r, 'f, ^ s^rt rfM % q sft i qraiR swrtr 

#rr;r ^ qfr q^r qfk q#t kqkr 11 spr £fqqr % ^ 

RRIR f^RT f§f *ft q # I gRT^n & ^ JRR F*q qqf ^5R ^TT | I 

qq §i%^rr qq *rrc<fkr tfqqr q ?wr %tt i q?| q wqq qq ^tr % 
q ^rr%q;rc set i qq# Rqqr #f qqr q # i sqqq qq*£tq str^t 
^ faq «?r i tot #f ^rqqr qfar q m i ^ qqqq $sj qjq «u, 
# f% «iif # qiqpl sft; 3^ q# ?l rir w ^f ?, %s- 
fkk qq qr^ k qqr # rr q*q q 1 qqfr ^ct: kkr qrq q *fr, 
q##reft q #q R«rqr ## q#-f«reft ^rk q* # qrcfkr qfaqr giwqqr, 
q^-qM-kts^r, ^rc-i/Rr ^ q^r q uM *ft, q*nft #*# q&#£ *R#q 
3 qq> ^ 3# % qi^ q k 1 ^ qisiTR <?q ?sr s^rci qr^t k 1 

RT# ^TFF^ k STOR t%> 3?fc TO qffqq qq TOfk TORq |%qr 
*jt 1 qr#r !%; asw to k?#q qq to r#nq qq 3 q #re qq% #qq 
qq **kr qr 1 I #-Riq^q % sr^t to k, q*; to #-rr^t qq 
s&faqq-sfif to #strt, kfaT, erfcft q* «ir 1 “qqjqf q ^q q W ’ 
( ^rsm^rNt ), ^ sqnsw^ *r q;#r qqft # qfrqqr % q^q 

qq qrs q^r qT i faq?q» ^ fw q>f, q^g «ffa# ^qfqrt qq qg 
^ ^qrfqq rrt | iqq> sp; ^ qift qrf^qq qkt % ^r% grq^ «jt 
1 ^f*Nt ^ ‘qr’ q^qa; ^gqq ^rrqq ^Tkqrqq ^qr ^ik q#q>r 
^ t^kr % qn qq flr-kq §kt str^t ^ j%qr 1 f^pff % ^ q?r% 

qqR qqr qq^fR (%qR ^ ?qRRsrqip?r srrf^qq% jpsff« ^<qf 1 1 

qr^R 3 r^rqf % fr qq; qr Rqq n^jf #, q^?g ^ q^qr 
^kr Rqqqi % #r q^f qq^ 1 i^eht ?trsr ^ /^kqr 
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rlNAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


R 3# # r^ra 2ITOH qj^F TOFF <K RfRR ^TRR % TORI 


# Rik q* rw j^rir #to k wwtw ^ iw, # “ir^r #r r kkRqT” 


*nfe 3 HF <ITO*-£# q* qfTRR TOT kkl<HTF WJ 5R R1TO; j%TF TOT I FTOR 
totor tof r|f |, qk^ro^qq; wi 11 

^srk ^M-~i kf rTrt to: toji k |f #f-krqT to #kroF# rt 
rto prr, i%# kf 3^ torr to sr# ^rr qak # gkkr *k 
TfT, R#i Rqrfe to? qgk qr totto §wt kk irr k qRFjRT torr gf 1 
*»R tfR# q^f k # tot kro to# i^t :#k q* tojpft q* ?# 

t 1 R#k qrouq k tor # #krr <r q# gt qrarro w kf tofftot 
q^ ^ q^ ^ft-ftqRqj ^rgfqR TOvk qq Rkvr k^T 1 tor # toff jot% 
q^RT ? rft qR #qR-kror k 3TO q* tot t ?# | i tor # #-^jrk qk 

RTRlk <R # TO # RFlfk f#RR | ^ ^^F qfklFTR TOR # TO" 4 fRRT 

I 1 tor # to#tot qr tortt^ qroq tor # ^Tfkr | 1 

HKrfiq q? TO/^ R# RT TORT | I RT TOR k TOT TOFR 

k RT TOF TOR qRkftiqqT#kTOT|r ftq*k # RW, TORRF R# | 

to# qrouR ~*:r kiRT q? Rrq# # TO§k rtrft rrirf 1 1 to# RrRRfr 

“ • !%TT RT$ qr R§R R# # TORT, q#l% kr| RF# TO# TOFF # ^Rf| k 
£# R# 33 TO# | 

M I fk TO# 7 RRTO k ! 3 TTT^ qr RSF #: I 1 gTR 

■sqq# Ri% kr |f k^ror utrr | 1 ^frtor qr to# m 

‘-Jirq^T ;-nrf, R'TO-efqRR TOqk # rrf i furk ?kRf w ^rork #rf- 
Hof, |kfqqR RRkr, f^k k tot kkqikt rt^-tor# | 1 wj\ 

TO#R ^ft-TO^Rsq # #T RF ^FRTO RRR f, q?;^ SRRfR ^FR TOtRT "?Fr2T 

#RF | | 
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tr # qq ^ 11 rtcr sr 3^335 sgRR q* 

1 qj^R T%R 3TR, ^RI fj SRt q* qi5R gRf 'P^T R *p?R 

| 1 ^ qra# q* rjr gt qq-Tpr rr sfta | : w 4 , q.dRRRR, 

qq *twr % *rc«r | 1 l 3 ^, q$R, #r, ^fN, Rqi%, 

r&fr, SToR, fR, ftfTR, R%, RFPFRT, ^RP, TOI?, SR#q>, 


TRRR^, R%, SFWR, qqf 3 R, 3 RRR, RRI, «iW, RTh*RRT, 
SRftR, ^1%, ST #^ , RRR ScRfe WZ ^ RW <TC RRR ^ R%<T 
*tr qq ^rw?5R rr wgr%pr qq rr gr **«jrr I 1 ‘^’ SR? ^ ^ 
RRRT tTSTR <J3qr ?Fg$R ?r ^ | 1 


3^fq it ^ktp? r fqftqrq gr qqR | 1 35N it l^r qq RR R ^ 

*rrr % ^ rrt | rr w? qq rr erarfR gR RR^RfkR 3 

5 T KrRT g I 

RRqq $■ qRRr 35R ^r rrr $ sr ft?r # 11 rr-hh it ;rr 
k rrtr, qjrt, 3R, 5 r^rt ^rk g*q # *m. I, kRgR 'Wn%q; 
?ik RR f%W RR fijRT | ^R #ff # f^RT % R 3 gR qSR 

qq rir sqRq prt rr rut Wt srrt | 1 sr rp 'srp urr gq: 
5 rf 1 qr rrr q$r, ^ ^ q?: k sstfr ^ i^Rr r rtt w 1 *t*R ^ 
qq-R rr 1 m ^rp rtr ukt qq ur#i 35R 5R, Rt 
r%ft sr* gf ?ik Rq knk $rt i fR-^nR-351^ rtrr, rrr, 

R§oRTCR, RTWRTRRf, ^rfe, ^Rf[%^, RT^fe, FFT^Irfo RRR % W- 
f^p 5 RF ^r kr»RT rr^rr, ki^Rif^wiR, ^gsterr ■rN: 

VR R ^TR ^ RR; RRTRP RR ^ ^ ?T^ ^fo ^r 

Rq^RT q* qqn ^ Rk q# 1 rr ? wrf^ k ?i# RiR^q^ 
Rq i^qr 1 Rgft Rq# rrt qR gfesRr k % Rkfe ^tz R^r- 







































IJNAND COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


<SL 


RTITUU RT UfT STF^TRU ??TfT R* HRT I SR UR % RTRR ftsRT f^JTR, 

wrfirara str rir^rrfarRR u r% i sr ur ^ tnrRf stHMt# r rr % rtr 

R 3R jTR ?UR ^ SRTf rRT i fo«ur fuwr STR! *R ?R #? 3 qf fir Rhff 
$ sruf rttrur %u 'R rrt srft su# ur sir rtrti%p rstRtr % rt 

$ RUT %TT | R SIR RT urf&P RUT RTR#U> W R3R SR *§T 

| RfTI RFF^fT U* ^ SfRR j%UT pTT | I SIR % ^ o R<f ^ Ufc 
RRl SIRR ^ R URU* RT R RT UT$fs> SIR RIRn^TS* 

URThR STR UR 5TT ^T | Rft U^f STfUT I R^ftf 3RRR? R 3RR 

rr uf fos r r^ur i% sr ug^Ru m rrht fr r-pt-r^ | i «re 

*ft ^-RTR S ^ ^ % I SHIR RUUTR jp, STRIRf SIR RUS- 

S^nfrur $ u^f |, <R?g iurM £t k wru r f^Rr-u# rrr ^ uf i 

rfM k urtr |u: RRrrfercr r urur sift ^-snifru 


^TURrictUR l%fU 1%R Rr SRT UgR R[ |, ^RR R RRR,U f Rtf^ 

wWt ^u ftw r siftf k i ureifou; uru r§; | i% $r uq^p rw 

SR? if ^vt 4=3RUT ^f RR RRTRT I RJRTRR UR% ^R SR^ ft*PR $RT 
RPfcft RT SR&T *IT, RT S^ft UR f^TRT | 

^hRTfRir 'RRfR, RTlft ftuUSR^ sjk R?lft RR#? sfa |%frlR: 
<U1U^ ^R RRU ^R R RRT U ^T, Ut fRlft ^T^UT 

URUf^R UR *JR3R WUUq?: R T^fRRRR ^RRI ^ U^f ^TT RR^T %ff I 


^TT 


RkqT% UF$Z 
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• misTff 



The LATE R. B. TEJ NARAIN SINGH’S HOUSE AT BHAOALPUR 
where Swami Dayanand Saraswati resided, and delivered public lectures iu 20, October, 1872 a.p. 











STOT % ppr % ppp p^r s kk-pgp #r p?m'R, itr, pr 
kk pp % ppr% ppipsips, gi% pg ^ftes.R % ste>, ppt- 
5T3prrc3> p?fq pprr ptprt ^t #ir ^ttjt pr ter p q*f f^r t i P^rf % 

RV* cj# ^ PRP % Pf-P? PPP P ^PPR P# !%> rlrgFPr PP PPR PR 

fteT pppt €r ^pRffFpg iw pr ^prt ^ pr pprt i te> rr gpr p 
wsr vfr strptp^ ^r qRr-pRr FRrf^r k W 11 { && p^r; ^tkr ^r g 
mm* ter tr rpr fgpg te, sgr rgq te, rp# ^rt % ^ 
*%, #g?, fa - , q^R w sgr 3Min?f. fte, <rpj ^tff^ 
fP PP PTPPf P P PPP^ I 33T <TPRF4 R 5fqp PPPr Ptf ^Rr l%R PR 

p^ppr r qjpk prfgq; tepT p-r%gr i ^^r PTtefgm Rite pr pp- 
rk* k <rp i%r tepg Iter’ p> ^rkr p Im % rr If ptrRt, *^5 

FPJRT *# 3TP^ P%, %c ^r ^P, jrsr % RR $ te, gffp % RR P 

g??r, pr % rr p 3R pr ^ntef % p-tr If tenR ^r 3R gprte # 1 

’PltepR 5RT ftPP PR PPR If ?pr, ^Tfj^T PR ?TR^ RRWf | I 
PrtePFT % PP Nf If P^$ P pk Pf# tep^f If Pit RPR % w 
^r PP^fE PTP f?-^R *R ft I, Pff% PR PPR % PPP PPPPPm % 

k te pt p% 1 sr: ^rpkppRr £f p pgr fro f te te 
P TttINR If PPR ^r ^RRTT ^RT WR P^ k ^pff ^ ff# | 
p^p str rpt g*fk gr 1 % p %pp ptr ^ <Hg-p§# ^ 

PRq k *r£fcR ri%pfp, ?Nfp^r ^tir k^RT If gsflft tefT gnr ^5 Ir 
5 RTPT $ | I SR p^k % ter ^r t^TteRP kk -gk-fRTRP P PRR 
te kk prNt telr ^r ^ ^ % te i%pp ^:pTr ter # wr q^r 
%R PPR If ^pr, PTFP IP PrP ^r 3?$ RPR Rffqp pftpt 1 

gnrrR pk^RF ^n^r 
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^rrkRR % fkqrc k rw k sr rr RtfqR 11 ^t 3R 
©\ wt *rk fRRtr k rkqR k rr kr wt-Rfr ^r rr Rpr 

R; 1%^ R^R SfR, 5JT5TFT R RR ^TR % 3flRT qk k ^ =R[ 
^ I i 5 ^ rr r qkm-q#R Rr wfri# RifkR k sw k w?r 
«r4 *k 5Rft RfR 5RT Rk f, ?R RRR 3 g:R kk WR aR # RRR 
%qT RR t, kftT ^ RR R^k k ^R RT | I ^r«$RR #T ^3JR R* 
fft km RfR m 3Rft §RT, ^IRMT'O ^STR srTVRRl rrr % q^CR 

*rt k mifk *tT nf *ft; ^ RR 3RR ‘STRRTfRr aft *TRT aF.R |C[ 


kk arc rr #*RR^fNr k wi k 5R? r%R r i srr r| ^^Jr art 
fiR mirRRR ^knrfo ^k rkRrkR k %wzt: kkr qnmR w\ m i 
<R fRRR, fgk^t k ft# ^nk-ark m srr ^r k rkk wrt% srk ftw- 
ktR ^ fT W k fkk, ft$F? 5t^R k 1 Ri£R, kf.(R RT R R 3q<kl R 
knff R RRR k 5RRT R I R RR R5 RRrI cRT ^TR STmRT 
kjr k ‘«nk-wk’ kr $ wh«im Rk t i rr k $ ^tiRTfki^ itr 

kR RRT RR Rl ^R tkr «R ^ ^ Rfkk sjRf ?R WR qfR R I 

ifrfkk ^ R^fk ^lk <r ?r tkr k *ft ^ ^r aft arf ^ ^ 

kk fRRFT p[ k 'TSIR RR k R^C 3R tkf k fft ^3^- 

R5RT k %i?t TR I 

fRT^R; s %rt kk fg: % wt $ fkrfk km sft, ?R%k ^ k 

^ kkf k km k, trr, Rtk m kNt^R ^ srrw^ 

RR k 'S# R=afhr Rlt-Rt m stRf k;R R I fRTR^ §5 k <k% 
R^ftR ^ RRT ws rm RPtf k RTfa RR#B kk Rj^k ^tt% kfr, 
Rfk-3R ^k ^4fTR «£ RRTT ^k k ^ acr ^tR k? ^Rr W 

^tr rr k rs?c *k sik’ w zvm ^tk ?tr M ^tR RffR 

































DAVANAND COMMEMORATION VO % 
HfH *T HR?HT Jit I HxklM To TOR ^ RH^t HfH W 


i »fw ;rrtrr fg % 
toh % tohhr HfH sRtoft nt tot w | i p ? w m H|h 
#r «n, w?TT -p; h qtftt ^r nnr, rhrt ( str-tost, ^totj^ 
£ ^rtt k tot ^ fro fro ) rt ij sq% i%rr «ir i sthi^ r ^r 
* r h?rt M ^R ?iCr, hh *fr to ^qtvT r tot ^nwfr h^t #; wr 
%$ w it ^tjtt rt d?t rt rroT | r% to m ^ r> it torkh 
w\ to 11 tor *hrr it wtm*$ 4, tfsfc h fh nfror” 

^T HR ^ 4 I 5* TO RTOIRHir # ITORH ft? RRfr 5 HR ^ ^ 

w§ ^rk ^kr?ir % hrt h> tqth hht ^tTr ^k w ^ tot% k r?r 
If^J HF % ^TOR IT WbERTR Rt TOTOf ^ Sfl | VTR 4 TOR Rt 
kl£R % ^R 'STRT fi^TOR 3H RR R TOH HRR TOR $ sptt RT HRT 
TOR % TOT TOTO-TORT *fit TOHHT ft | I “TOT TORR TO:” I Hk[ 3Tp4 
TOT HRIR; ^3TR RHt| R H*t ^ 5RR R RR RTH TOT, Hf RTO^ TO H 

*ffc tor if *pr, *nfcr hr to £ hr # rtrt tkit 1 toi f?rt Ritk 

f% TOt-TOR RT HtR^RtR HfcT H?f | I TOft ^R HR RT^RTH ^ 5Tt 
§§? &TT $ I, Hf TO# |, T% R ?JHHT RRt fit RRT | Hf HfH HfT 
t I fSTOT m TO^RI# R TORR R qTRT H5TRT fR Rlt ^ HFRT IhR 
RRT Rlt^ ^Hf RT, THtlR RR # Hf^Tr RR fF, TORT R 2 rR 
RtH F I? 3TRT =Hrit^ I 

ptt^n 


m^\ 
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a pfHRi* to: ^ k ^ srrc qs^r 5?r-“spl k ^ 

^ 1 5*r str q? rkk q|f | r% fkkr ^ qq *rarMr I, q$ rkkr 
q?q qq qqrc ^rr |, q^R w qR q*; i% m *m k ?ra^ qq r'kRr 
qkqsRT |”, ^rqk. q^ qk It qk | fask srrt qq % kt q |t, kk 
q^ qk ^FR F^T k FRT |tk q* # qR |, qtf q|f q^T 
r gw i Rrkt k ^=t w^ ^r Rg^rq fkrr, krk w ssr sngjt 
Rfik rtcr k, ^rw kfkq' gp *tt kk k q£mr mu z *tt, 
wffir* %q k Ff'W qrp fkrr i %$ fkkq*ir-#qr qq w ^ prr f% W 
k? |t qifkq; m ^ qk i f?r kit k, sqqq *5 ^tt kkR *n, kt kt 
facmj q|f | i #q k ktr k fkqq k q>5T r f% wr k <far 

qkk k§ k gk k q* f^rr i q|t *er *qrkt m&*z k rkrr \ 

•^Irk gro, SWtk k kt k k jfhrt gq rkk fiRk 855 sfir qq 

rtoft ^ q|f ^mmkjt qr i ^rp? w q>pa: qmrki^ *tRr kkkq k 
Rgfqq; *w*qa; kt? fktt i pr k s?|r %*r k qrkt k wb q* 
frqt i qsfk-q# eft qpk p ^ p sr-r; qq q>rk-kqRq q^rfkg |t 
fkft % 3KT pn |r i 

fkg ^ f%qT q^f ? %q^T ^rkw ^ %?5rRR # fai% qk ^^fkf 
qr fkn: |t rfr fk'^q qq f^fkg kt * |t i k %gqfr m ^ 
% q^c k^Tfer q^r k i ?rj 'j?# ^ttr^ k kk ^nj^r 
F?q^t JW-^ k pT m fc% qR# spq JRsq^r 

jjsr-'qRT k ^iqa: ^rk ktfkqj q^R ^r %t$ k i ^r?rj ^|r m- 
jrrr:^ fqq ^Rtr-w?qmf k #qk rr ktf ^ g^r 1^ 
fk^Fk ^r fkqq rkm i rkkt kt rt% k qqfe^q % i%k qsw 
kgi^q. tr^rr k 5 qrqs»qw 1 1 «rar: wt g^r qqk prr i 
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■§L 


fkjqrr # wk «nq qfk k ^t ft ^qq qr 1 qqqq 
fkqrcr ft w qr i% ^rr% qk rqrkqqr qq kra - | 1 q?fik km fk 
fqw-^R ft^raR q> kkr qq qroqfks q^q prf«T 5 T ftqr srr ^r | 
kk ^ fax kt * qrqqq; qprr srerc k fkt-krerrkr kt *jM wrftq ft 
^ 1 1 *§w m^-kPT qq>rc k r%q 5 rrr kik-qik ft^prr k 
S^rt I 1 ^ ^ *jrq qq <£sr |, qr q^f rkq qk 1 q^f m kt 

qqtf* qqq-qrci rkk ^ |, qr w.fr fkfmrft trag qfr 1 q^f qqq 
zzn j[rfflR qk srrk I, q> q# kq^rkr 1%^ sMt qr|q kkfqf 1 ftsr- 
km qqk kt srfkqrc qfakr k tqrfqq ft q| kk r%H%r s^ft k ^ 


srpfapjfr k gqrk ikf ft qq i nkl-*RFq k kq-spqq q;q-qqrqq; krck 
m 1 qft 3^ra?c qq*q qfkur-^M Sr qk irk 1 qqr-fkc k srfk f q 
qq^qj rstst ■??r ftk «pft r% k krq ijfi q> qqrqq f 1 qq qrqkt-qgqkt 
*?tek qk 1 Rr# qqppq q km r% *jftfsrr ^ ’R ^ ^k 

qrkqqrT k <m m\ *k 11 s^frk qf kt mm fkqT 1% qf I q^qrq, 
sfk wk q? qqq krk qq qfkt ft t; *R s^ftk p? kt <Rqrf 
* q kt «fa wrkt g-fr k wk fcjRRR qaRT qrc*q q* tfqr—Jjft- 
fqrr kr qkfqq^;, qkkqg; ’kk ffefaqg qqqm it^Tr q : 3^% qpr 
w% wr wr^vt {km 1 rr ^rqsr ftkn; toNt ^ 
qq^q' q^k^ ^ mm | 1 qq; i^x k r# ^Ff?t qqftr qt ^ ^5 q 
% fkk qfR qqq i%qr i RqRr % kn 3 ?r qq ^qq qf ^rt 5^ 
qq 4 qrr 1 

qfrkPR qi^qq^TT qq qrq* f%?R ^ ^qqi$ ^q?r tr nk ^ 1 

* k\ qprfcr ft ft «rr, ^ik ?r ^qfqqrf 1 ^ qq^n% % jr^ 
^kt qqRT% % qq^rr k qR ?Rf kfflrq: sqqfR q ^ q, krq qq^qf 
*mk qrr^-qkrqf k tk^k k 1 'm qf prr 11% qppqkq» kr % 
^-TFrrqvr t^ ^k q^f ft qk 1 rk^fr ^t #Rr ^pnkfNr fkqrf q ftk 
% qjTRj qfq qpq ftkt qrrkt «ft 1 qki m. ?*fc ?mmi % q i%qk k ^Rff 
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I and commemoration volume 

u t^Rt ut i wf4i r 4 j 'iM'"^ *t kqr i% kq>fT srrR-qqsrrRut 
% ^ m qfqa; r^-uursr urtrsut prr stt | i sr: utr NiMi 
^ qrrikuu quMR*^ q> #rr ssrt i uq> qqk 

£ URTM RW 1% ^U-#U ^fk ^U3fR k MR RUS ^ STTk RU ^'k 
^ U?R qu j%R^T STRUT k U sq I^URR qRR 

^RTMU-RT T^kTT I ui£ Rivfkfi - qq M UqiUT <?1M qq tfkRT q>i4 UT I 

u ur r*r u kr %| k^Rq^kr «ft, u qq> r^rtrr i 

U MNT %ft, U UN I URR* UR M ^rRft %M5RT ^Rk RkTT f% 
f%R uqR MR#T TR> TJU M ^R TO | I 'RTR I%UT 

srfc uuf qq tru q*q> kr^RRR urcq> rtrr jr Iur four i 
uu mijf % firtk uq> urt quit, krk kk q>r kq>^ q^f str, ufr ^irj% u 
^kft | 3? ffk 5R^ RR k UffafR ^r fkUR f%UT I JJSRRfr ^ fU 
*ft fiHt mrt qt rumpu qq qq fkrr i wti sps^ m utr 
3 t^urr: nkk qq *pur r%ur i ‘kkrRru’, ‘suRrcsft qfr’, 

‘SR URTfRJT’, ‘UMR)R ! , MNpm’ ^rrff T^fkvf RRRRUT q>T R5U qR tR> 

«rkRRU-‘uM?k’-q^ ukurr qft i ^uk ^ fkq> uqu-ium h rkk urar rr 
R fvRRkqj rtuu ^uk qRT k u ? foe ur#f kussr ^fo k, foe 
sNkr qffcqraft tt^tt k, ruut foe- w^kr ererfoq ut mfkq eer k ?e 
^rr u fq:r^ #urkR ^r ^rt | ? mru qq ^m?r 1 w sfNu 
f%?FTPft u m\ i 

kk ku % qRFU ku^, ufeu-%RT, ^kr5RT % q^TT % q>R> 
uffl vurfu % qruuRft kt qu-qu q?; uk suq* wutr^ upw q^k, 
kr MRU k teu ?r@jt star i 


srcrifa 


jjrS 
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T 


sr | i mz £ r^r qqgq % Fftfar str 


Wfk 3TPW q> SFl^raT qq> ^T?cr #qTRT $ ?#1R % 

W-q^s r jrrrrff # qqnfR # # 1 q^; gq-qq^E Rijg^r rt 'Rk 


SR% #qR R IW % RR W §Fq ^r, egg, # ^rnfRT #TR q* RRT 

|rt # w sfk ^rar q* ^regq #trt prr *rr 1 qir ftq# sr qsr, f^rw^f 


RR, %FTFfr SET ^P-RT, ^RRT ^T RRR ^R RgsqRT # T^pT JflT% RT I 
\%MMM sft =qr^TT W *RJRf R SqRRT, W q^ ^TT^ % SR# R 

rqqpj qqqr ^fk qr# rwt # kr r ?prt pn rNt wt f% sr 
R^K^ qq s^r Ik 1 ^ ^rq# sr# k wrt j% RRqjq# # q aaq# 
pu nt I, rw# Rgeqr R sr >kr w kq smt I, qsff qgjq s? qi f, 
q^f q%# ^r r #? *Cr |, q^ #t W rwrf rt £q f, # srr §tfr 
R^F; *R =q^q# kk rTf'EfT RC fJ W# % RTR# RRf R% f, 
#q# # q><fq> R SEW qR’RT #T RR? # «qft R ^FRsfcRF | I R^T 
# RTR ^#qr# RRRRT qf, ^TRT feq; Fqf-<qt R ^ f, 

R^r mftqr % ^rr k q^r Rte. ^fk foqRr I *f$ f 1 ^ffc 
ftwTW smft qk Cr RR sw fs# I; rrt, qgRT Rkj # rfr^ # 
^ ^ ^ I, gq qr q^ wqfq# ^r wt rri ? pfk # 

qCf I? *R ?:‘q-<sq r%R^r qw ^rqw # ^r R^rgw 

^ 5 ^ ^ *rr! RqjR qf # 1 f^R qf #qqT r% rrr ^ qw-gq^ 
prr ^ q;# f, #r # ^#- 1 # ^tr ■rrt qi-q| jr# # w q?: 
^#TR qq *m ^ 1 $ ?, # #rr ^rnr q^r % qrwr^f ^ RR#-vk 

gq-p^R # ?q# |q. *qfr |; m, ^nw, ^Rffqqr ^r ^ f lqfq qi # 
gqqq wqqR zrm w^i? snft w #fsTr % ^#q; *E#t ?q# r # 
^rrqfq^ ^q % #l%r q> | qfc TR# # ?^IT qRTT 
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& 


kkR ^rrt^r qsr qraR rrrt I i rs sfRteRik ^frtrt *rir-rsr 
srraT r%t gRR-RRRT k RgRT-^k, ^rrr rr kir q^RTRT i 3R ^f 
rt^ri? k wr ft tkRk RqfRRT k rtrr rrr rk* 3 Ptrt rt; ^trrt 
% s wR^ E k r ^r i%Rk ^r kf im. k sir# kk ^FiTRRr wm. km 
r; k rirr §t, kr rrtI, R*mr <Rk fRTRRrk k m^r Rikf R^f 

rrr «r 1 3R whrrjtr % mkr if ?t ^-3^ r srfc sjRiRr 
I, r §k 1 3*f mk irr kf R333 q*k 35-%^ k 3 <rr[ £mr ^k 

•sRRTRkf k 5 t?rt iftt, r^ rt^ mRr ^r rt qRRT i ^srrtrr RRk r?t 
qm | kk rtr kf rkfi% k irrt kkr^RTR r* rkg: r$ ft r^rt 1 
q^k mk fr ^rtrrt q* zfe srek, irr 3*rkr ^trt ^frt rrt irrt | 
1% 3R mk k ^kr k ^rrk rtw <R jasR ST k ^ 1 3*fRT i«r r-rtr 
fkR rt3 r* rrt prr |, kr mkr ^kir kr km* srt kf rs? qkNr^r! 
31k ?rk qknff rt^rt kr ^3 3 ^rrt kk Rf qn r*rrt, kw 
ttrt esm RgcR-Rrfk k #?7R if test gfer I 1 m. #RTRf r^rt- 


r r?r rst kk r k ik 1 kkff k R^nkf k q*rk I k p r*fr 
smr r^ knR ^rrr rrrt rtr kk q:?k-R^ ft rrt rr |, r#t t^rk 

|, §R ?k %k Rlk ? Rl£ RRTR klT-Rf kl WI^RR R^f |; R? RT 

kk sSf ^rrirr |, ^rrw ^r ^irkr l, ^fkRr ^r rrr 1 1 kk Rk RRff kk, 
r?2r rrr, rwi q?rk, j%?3 r?; M q^; kto R rrrt, ^rr R^f rsrt, 
^ttr Rfr kn, kn rt rw^rr ^rRkkr 1 rr% r^tr q^ krr^R rt- 

“R#T RRR q>T l%kr” ^ik RRqST RTR RI “R# 3RTR-3” I 


R^Rf k RT? snk RTRT k RTR to RT I RR% R3 RIR k RTR-'Rfk 

rR RiRt r?t ®r qfri qjfk rrffr k #qR ^r k^R RT 1% R^q> Rk 
^rrR-kff^R k ^rr srt ^itrtrr ^r r^rir rtr^r rrr ^rt rtr kk 

RR RTRRT RR qTRSJTRT k RRR k ^SPIT RTR, ^ =Rf| R?; Rk k ^.q k ^f, 
RfRTFiR> rI|RT ?pit k ^TRRT Rlt fkkf k ff | %R5T ^RRf 

ft R^T, sr?3R qifk # Rf kf «#?hrt «k % rrr k kfk-kfk k 
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to-toR q;r ^%t qfqr to str i ^*jRT f i% qfr 
to^PRr 3$ ^ ^ t i toto k ^ttst ^R-rto^-^q qrto qq =qg«* 
^ sfcr ^ | ^rrc qqRHqwR, ^rr^T-g^iR ^ ^torto qq ^rnrr^r 
to to k ^r Tfr | i ^ torai<fq> q^T stt Rq*rr | i% 

^rr^TR# qq srito ^rifr^, 7^151 ^tr rw*r t i 

to w: Rte nito r rrt, jgRRr, to, wwt>, to r to , rai^T, 
^m, to, oifr, to, srrqR to k to'toto qq sirr qR srrto 


to?r rtr # wir toqr§; % tor ?r tosr, rtcrm, 
qi^frsj, |r toqq, toto, rrrr, ^yrmr, %rrt, Rito, fto, 
%ftera, tonr, ij^m to tor r to to to tototo qq tor 

qf^RT R#T RR? RRR # gRRR 5TqT ff | I to^R RRRR#T tot- 

^Km<M't % Rito totoR k [to to-to <H». k sir to&r 

tor *rr q^to to qq tok | i ^in% fitor rt- 

“ito % RTR k 5^5 to RqpqJ to Rq g q fa^ fktf, toto STgT- 

5^5 tohto 3 %^r qrf |-to 3 Rq to (%rt toto tor ^qin-<? % 
#R fwr tour rirt q^t | 1 ^ tor to rtor f to tor itr R 
%RRT | I qq 5 RT I Rp^ to RflRT | 1 % RRqq to f^R t £5 

tor-^rrRRr ftor ^tr ^r 11 writ Rnrto % Rto to ^ *ft ?r 
gqr tojw % Rgcq-to k to w qtor qq r$ g^rr, tog ^rrr 
^ri%t k # fs »ft ^iq^r to^m qr ^rt Rt I ^ 5^ *w toR 

qR sto |t,qRii% fq ^ to § 3 [ ^rtt r tiqr, ^ g^: 

' hr prr r% fcftk qR ^rt wTr qr^FRir ^ Rto toT «r t 

rr f^qR Rto ^?T Rqq ^r qRRR qR rrrrt^ ^ |, «r 

WRf% ^ 35 tt ^ ^R qpr «s ^5 qto ?r ^tr |; q??g, to %k 
&K ^ I, to*RF 5 T % RRRRT k SR q^TRRT ^T g 33 RW to 11” 


sotor 


w^fto^r tosft 














































fRi fen 




teft ^torrr & ^ r(SN; % ^R*R 
fi% 5 t?t^ ^ i qr^r-^rar ir sr q w to % tfftR if ^n%, <r 
^jprerc <TO ?fl% 3 ^Rt ^ 3T|R3ft ^T 2RHR ^r ^ I 

qafteaft wfifflra qft w& k qrfR # 'rr ^nc #Tf % *Rr ^ qR 
i% ^ ^ fttoer w rrr wf fft f 1 

%toto ft w % ■RjjRfrR q>| tor! if ?pR qfr, $&1 
Ifcrftt q^i ^?>r rmk*^ fft % rtor erp& <r»(M<ii(^* ^fsir, ^fr ^ 
m*t to srrir k, to* q# i 

5rt #ro-#Hr & s;r£r RRflgfi <rr ^ ft, ftai rtr-r3 $ 

Rfa q*if ^r 5Tf(% %T ffr *ft I % fit^4R-4RRRf « *J5f ^ Sr* 

ff fjft3f TO sft | ^=#T t^t-^ % ftf&PRf *?f TOR RTfT I ^RTREIR 
HR-RTRfRf q> ftftvf RTRT ^f §RR ^R TO35R 3*% W$ % *llfcn«rC % 
*TR TOST fft W\ kf | 

ft© RRR \$\G ft fr^Tf ft *ff$ ^H«C «<Wli 41 ft ft? 
ft I *Tf 3R RRR | ft> 5ff ft^r# Rflft TOR RTO | ?ft TOR 

m ffar 11 fan«ft RTftq; i%tot qp sr^t «ft ^k ft rer-rp! |sft 
qft ?rp to ft i toC* Rf pt ft i 

«# #rt^ rrffr Mr? % $hrir ft to p ft i tag ft w 

c?RTT f«RT I qfft ^ ftR ft RERPT ft ptrftfcift ft Rqft PR-fftgFR RRT» 

i^fanr ^r 5a# ^rr i «hrtt ^ ^ ^ ^r?flr rrrt 

$ ^HT?f ^ ^:*r 4 RR^ I | f^R 5 T> 1 TO 5 TOT pH, f^R 
fTFf ^T;T | k ^q^RT ^ RWTTC # ^Wr ^ 5 qj| \ jr «pr ^ ^ 

5$ 5FIT I gR f^TT%ft q; ?R if p^f ft ^5 «# RTTffRT ^ 5fTO wh^RT 
IfRf SFJRFT q<TR | ?f# ^ Srffor# j^HR ^ R^TT ^R>TR ^R ^ I 
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>> 

r? nk r^rs nkr a \ Hifr ^ 

hr*# rh tfr fWrf if §f i %$ waa r wirrhttIf: r fkft I% r # 

jwi ^df-mr ^r rr: rrprit |srr i 

rrr.U 3$ if Riff r wti rw r RT^qR R^qNrkrq^rqRrsR 
^r rfr^ rr r pprt i hr^r rhi^r hstht, rfr qrftqik jgRrf nik 

RHK k Rl%r TJPTT H?k RIRR> R^ ^r RHRRT | rkfFHT FRH HfaT 
Rfrkrr % qrR rr, rr^tp? ■dfc qf# r i rsr rc §htt i% hctrfprk *# 
fm 3PRT prr HRqq rr Hm%iHRT *# h?r; r s? r% wp^fi 

RR Rq i rrt r h^str ^ro^rq r^rt f%HT nik hr htt#r rrrt i 

RTRS# q? HRRRT IWRTHT R | HRH5 RFRoRRIR R if, 
Rf HR RRR RFR? ?17, Hf RUM 1% 5RvR RR HRjklTRT HR R^RRr R 
Wf% kf Hfff t I fkriRf % RHFr *K tft RRfRf R^TRR RR ^R q q ?R <H 
3^> ^R qra feT RH ^ SRI % RRH5# HTR R7R HSR *ft£ R5RT R 5^ 

W.^t -RHRT, RRfcRT RRRT, ?RTH q*Rf’ ^RTR | 

Rnkff qkk RTR cffa RTR kj 7^ ) TTRRjft % RRR R^$ R RRR- 

^kr rkRf HR tT^ piT5Tr RRT, R^ HR HRS RFJR | | R^ R*§ k FRR 

*# 5<r-rjr | 1 fR^r rfrhtr # r^ rir rrrt, i%# r 
R# % RRjq Ish* krr-^Rr hrrt Rr, gR: rtcrt k ^TR I I 

HTTH-R^RsH % RR ftHIRT R Hnq RR HTFR RTfRf HR RRRrRT RRR71 I 
«nq RR f^R fr k ^Nr 7^; I I HTR: ^ RR% sprqf if RHft 77^ qft%R 
f I HfR 5fr fSf 5TRR f, If sft HRRI ff RRHT | I ^TR RT ^R 
^RT Rif, R> Rf 1% k <£R f^RFff ^ ^RR IsR ^ % HWC R RFT- 

^ k f%H k T^RT Hfk ^ R^f TR^RT I R RHT HR I%R *k kR ^, HR# 
$ ft 3^ RRR ^ Hk R% 7RFRTR W | HRR 5ftRR-q^T R H^jR 
Rt-ak, FRRRFff ?fk ksfIRHTRf R7 Rtf RR R^f RRRT I ‘^^R fgPR^ ’ 
^ fkgFHTRRK R RR^T HRIRT ^|+4l RRR& R | 

^%fki 
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% aft 3?i% 3^n? 


f^q-q^ if RRT SRR^? SRRrfr % qR *ET R^fa q^iR 
' 11 s*r it sr m % qr?t ^ firrM q* ^k ?m qq *rnk 


% =TR CR RRI^ 'fT qRm |%qT 5 TRT qr, SST iW qqRT^rt-qTR qq-gW 
’ft fetfr q# SRRRf «fr | FIRPT^ q§qq ^ SRIcrR q^t k WR Ft f*R 
ff^RT 4 *tRq # $P?T ^T *t 3 g* f^lM, qq ^ l fya gq^f ^ 
?% if, ^ ^ir ^gqm sir i%it 35 j%$r rr sq ^ft? ^ efe if f^- 
qqrq ^t qqq swrsrj# sir 1 q^ ^ q| it^qtqr#, qr qir ^ qR qi; 
^r^r qr #3 it s^ngx kf t£ qq qR srr^ %$ qRiatw it Rq^Ri 
if, qq% ffkf qr %q<q tnu tift qr, qf sir qqNrc #rr 1 ^ *fr 
if rrI^O ^rrfqvifq ft^-*RR k r%% qf'rqqqq qq*t ^ trti*jrt wif- 
^q ?pr q sfr 5Ri-tw qq strgqfq q*% qq&tf^q rt^-gqqq % fiMf rt^f- 
*wrt if £4 s^i $ aprr^qa: # «ft, fo^qqrqqqfiR qq q^roqr^tRn: 

nk^-iR^frr qr ^ q^r qqRt 1 - 3 q% rfR rrMt q wqqr k^t 
%q?r q^ q* ^ RfT qT 1 qfajw q^ §^rr ft q§r-qwq §§r ?iifr sqf^qf 
# qRfqq ^ w 1 rrtrr j?rt q$ *fr qJ r qqr i *qnft 
$ qq% «#%q qpfajf q> qif if tfr f*w qq*ft | 1 “RR-isft” ^ qfqr 
if q^-R qq qqr I | 

it^f v ’fh^tewt ^ fs* fqt%rqt 11% qqq*qqRrgqrc sqqq qtqqqq 
^rt uzj 11 5# ?q# ir ^ 3 --q 4 m RR m Rr^r rrt i ?to sir qf 
W r fii r 1 pr«q 4 R?q q«if q?^ q'rt q-q q^f | 1 ?%qf i 
ir iimt ir q« qR rrt ^r, f%?g /^-q^ qr q^gq; qftqr q ^t| 
q^f i 1 q-Rr^ r qfi^t qqqr # f|R I, i^qqr 5 p#rT^- 
qRtr qfq# sr^RT 1 vpl qr wm if “^r”, “st^fq” «n% ^rr *n 
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I, iwrf rffi^fr ssrsFr k frfff qRF f Firgw Ft qatf 
f^t prr i w Cr qRFFF-FFN'r f f Fq> fitfI’ ftopf ^ | 

F*£ Ffff FFF.FT Flfl.F f% ^T#jff % g^-'lK'id'ft q>rfqqj|<t F*ff F | 
1 ^ ^ qq; &FF f^r^f if, f gvft q FiF F kr f; frog 

^ *iff WRrr |, Ft q>5T % qqRTFkt stif k “FFRFft” ff ftf 1 i 
qrar fi; | rk Fkk; ft m rrf TOqfr ^ % ftf Cr fft ^strtt | 

^ F?T IF R^FFsT ^ FTF Ffr FTFT I 1% ^RTT F Ft F^k F^| 

^TFTRqkr % ft^ ^rfr ?tr ?ik ^ 5 rft FRF-Fkq qf, ft ■ff^ 

^TF# «fk F? |F cf[FF-FRF F FF qFR ^PFR tFR TO | | F %FR 
#Fr-FR5T F, f%Fj £ FTF q* FFR l%F FH^M RFRT F FT |FFT 
q^FF qR RFT FfFT | 1% FFq> FR^tt FfR FFR T%F IF f^FRf F ^Ff 


^ WFR Ff FTFT | I |Fq> F^ FFft F^f T% Ff qRFFF FfT ^ fTFT | I 

sRp - fff ifft ^t | f% ^gFpft fpt to f%FRr % ^rgf or ff fff 
1 # % ^njfsT FFtf q* toft qq ffpt qRF ^ f ^fr i# 

f ff% qffciF ^rk tffrt f ^iqF FFT*jf> f qkFFF fr stff 
| I FFfiFTT |F F F FFF FIF, fg FT F^T fRT ITFT I FTFft 

FFTpT, FT ^FT k F^kg q^RFft F ^TR FR^TTF ’5RSSFT $> F^T^F F 
FFTF FF ^rpqpqf F qFI%^ 5TTFFU !%FT> ^TRT ( ^-#1^ 

^ ( F^F^fNrqj fIft f ft f ) q?F ^trrf ff ff f^ - | i ftff- 

^fftf €r mi t%ng*u qF[% wq ^ kffr | i 4 f^ % ftf jif^M 
5R ; 3fNFFkF l%F ^q F ^VtT ^FTFTF q>T FFT ^q ^FT FRFT, 
SF*5T F^ FfT FF V RFq5 FT^F qfFT | I 

FR % FFTFFT FFFF-^FT^ FFJFqJ ?Fk-FF#FT F f % FTFR 

F^f fft | i FFgqqj ^ffr# ^ff qro: “fto^f” k %f-i^f k 
fff fff F^f I, Rfak ff% Frq-FT?r f, l ?rR f ijMgFT ^ #?f f ^qFT 
FFFFgqR^f | “^’’^F^F-q^TFF^rFFTqo FW^FRl FTfcF&F fFT# 
F 5 .IF?qgfr FIFT ^ q^^FTqRFFH I FFTfTFFFF^Fq qF m fFFFT ? 
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^ I, ^ #T ^ iwr I | ^ ^ ftCf, !% JTT 5 T W h^ST. 
grar ^ w ^frc *5 w i^r, ft^-ggRr-^ft gPK ^ w ^ p 
nr#r gm i ^ Wi %i?mr3r jt-jtr toft w^ff m mm g ggkr 
*tsr ^ Wk *ft g+w %tit, i>gg ^rf ^i|;i giff i ?fr g^ru i| i 
fr%pr g^r ^ctrtt | ^ ^ gr# |—-“^phFsggf *rt wpg- 

wwt” i whit 'fr ^rsrg r%rRT w?^r | ! 

=f| WtURB ITOT 

^jpr[ sst *mpt % ? 

-’ > ..<■*' . . . . ( . 

fa g, mm$ ^ mkz sr grgg to p, gg fr; & 
gfagjT *ft r% waif ! gfa ggrc g #rr |, fa g§rg?fa m 
mm m i gsr*pfa % fagr fags^rfa srNg-ggrg g gg fafan g m gw 1 
<r; gsr |, rsrgw wg ww. pr; fa fagr ^t gw 
I 1 ?g ?rff ^r wt to g 5r?w % fip ^r mm wrc*ra» 1 1 
5 T 5 r ^ r 4 ^t qrw tot k 1%^ ^rwi sr^r^rd ^ ftggjfap auw faktro 
wraf 11 3 fa> s*ft srw w # te-wir £ s^p ^gk ps? mm? 
WRgr ^r mm mx. g?-g? m fw TOi *t, i%fa mfe p ^frg gl-gf 
fasig ggfa fagfa ggfa wrt g^% fag fang % srt faRT «wfa k 1 
TO^t w*r? gfa grfag ggg faggr grp ^ 1 ^ grfat g i% g^ 
^r sro mfc farair m -^srst tot §^r fagg-ggrg g fagfa far wr 
- m ^f-srt ^?nr to mi? #rf vrr tot prr 

^ m?m ? ij 1 ^ gmr =srr^r 1% s?rfe ^rk ?n#-^r ? 
m w^ *.*$ p cii-qi k% ^V, f^rgk ??% p m gspr 
fR wg T ^ ^r 5 !$ I 

*WK 
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RRfWR^R % RkgR-gpr ?t 1 
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Where Swamiji*s Ashes were deposited 
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